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RULES 


of i hi*: 

^ocictn for tbe promotion of Hellenic jsUrtrics. 


I. The objects of this Society shall be as follows : — 

1. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archaeological and topographical interest. 

III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archaeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
ex officio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at ail General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one ot 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

b 



4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society : in the Council shall aiso be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 

5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 

9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 

10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 

11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

14. A Geneial Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
^hall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
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and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual 
Meeting. 

1 7. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

18. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

19. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 

20. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 

21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed : no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of those present 

b 2 
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25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, 
payable and due on the 1st of January each year ; this annual subscription 
may be compounded for by a payment of ^15 15^., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. 

26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 

27. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 

28. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1 ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

29. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

30. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members. 

32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY. 


I. That the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 

II. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Librarian, subject to the control of the Committee, and in accordance 
with Regulations drawn up by the said Committee and approved by the 
Council. 

III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Librarian or Secretary and reported to the Council at their next 
meeting. 

IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society’s name. 

V. That all the Society's books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 

VI. That the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleven A.M. to six P.M., when either the Librarian, or in his absence some 
responsible person, shall be in attendance. 

VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions 

(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 

Member shall not exceed three. 

(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 

shall not exceed one month. 

(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 

VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows — - 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 

Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 

the books in the order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 

inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 

the Librarian. 
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(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 

Librarian shall reclaim it. 

(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 

borrower. 

IX. That no book falling under .the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances : — 

(1) Unbound books. 

(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 

(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 

X. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each additional week, and 
if a book is lost the borrower be bound to replace it. 


The Library Committee. 

Prof. Percy Gardner. 

Rev. H. A. Holden, LL.D. 

Mr. Walter Leaf. 

Mr. George Macmillan {Hon. Sec). 

Mr. Ernest Myers. 

Rev. W. G. Rutherford, LL.D. 

Mr. Arthur Hamilton Smith. 

Mr. E. Mauniie Thompson. 

Rev. W. Wayte {Hon. Librarian). 

Assistant Librarian, MlSS HUGHES, to whom, at 22, Albemarle Street, 
applications for books may be addressed. 


SESSION 1S91 — 1S92. 


General Meetings will be held in the Rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W., for the reading of Papers and 
for Discussion, at 5 r.M. on the following days 

1891. 

Monday, October 19. 

1892. 

Monday, February 22. 

Monday, April 11. 

Monday, June 20 (Annual). 

The Council will meet at 4.30 p.m. on each of the above days. 
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Thk First General Meeting was held on October 20th, 1890, 
Professor Jebb, President, in the chair. 

Mr. A. FI, Smith read a paper on the sculptured drum from Ephesus 
which is now in the British Museum, and which is commonly interpreted 
as relating to the story of Alcestis. He tried to show that the subject 
of the relief is the making and sending forth of Pandora as told by Hesiod. 
According to this theory Pandora stands, ready to depart, between Eros 
and Hermes (who is seen conferring on her the gift of speech). 
Hephmstus stands on the left of the scene. On the right a goddess, 
perhaps Pcitho, holds out a necklace, and beyond her is a seated figure 
of Zeus. The writer adduced an unpublished vase in the British Museum 
to support his argument (/. H. b>\, vol. xi. p. 278). Miss Harrison said 
the suggested interpretation was interesting, but doubted if it could be 
accepted as final. Mr. Watkiss Lloyd and Mr. Cecil Smith also took part 
in the discussion. 

Mr. Theodore Bent gave an account of his recent researches in Cilicia, 
and regretted that, owing to the bulk of epigraphical material, the paper on 
the district of Olba would not be ready for the next issue of the Hellenic 
Journal. He described first of all the coast towns of the district, Augusta 
Sebaste, Corycos, and a third town Korasios, which he has identified as the 
pseudo-Coracesium of Stephanus Byzantius. He then proceeded to 
describe his identification of the Corycian cave by means of inscriptions 
and the long list of Cilician names, 160 in all, which he found on the outer 
wall of the temple of Zeus over the cave. He then spoke of the adjoining 
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cave, only alluded to by Pomponius Mela as Typhonia, and a third cave, 
on the lip of which was a fortress with an inscription on it stating that it 
was built under the priest-king Teucer, in honour of the Olbian Jove, under 
the superintendence of one Pleistarchos of Olba. Mr. Bent gave an account 
of several cave-temples of Hermes which he found in this district, and 
associated them with the worship of the deity of the Cilician pirates, and 
Corycos, which Oppian calls the city of Hermes. Mr. Bent then described 
his exploration of the gorge of the Lamas river, with its numerous rock 
fortresses, each with its own particular symbol, and evidently the eyries of 
the Cilician pirates. Then an account was given of the discovery of the 
capital of Olba itself, at a spot called Oura, up in the mountains, and its 
identification from an inscription on the aqueduct. Mr. Bent described the 
great temple of the Olbian Jove, where the priest-kings mentioned by 
Strabo held their court, and other ruins still standing in this city in the 
Taurus. In conclusion, Mr. Bent described his identification of the ruins of 
Boudroum on the Cilician plain with Hieropolis-Castabala, the last place 
where Alexander the Great halted before the battle of Issos (/. H. S., 
vol. xi. p. 231). 

Mr. Hogarth, who had recently been partly over the same ground with 
Professor Ramsay, bore testimony to the thoroughness of Mr. Bent’s 
researches, though differing from some of his conclusions. The whole 
district, and especially the city of Olba, were, in his opinion, of unique 
interest. 

Sir Charles Newton also commented on the paper. 

The Second General Meeting was held on February 23rd, 1891, 
Professor P. Gardner, V.P., in the chair. 

The Chairman read a paper on the life and work of Dr. Schliemann, 
dwelling much on the sterling character of the man, his indomitable 
perseverance and triumph over difficulties, and arguing that, whatever might 
be thought of his theories, Schliemann’s discoveries had revealed for the 
first time a new world. Without the labours of his spade we should have 
had no true idea of the prehistoric age of Greece. (The paper was pub- 
lished in Macmillan s Magazine, April, 1891.) 

Mr. R. W. Schultz read a paper on the north' doorway of the 
Erechtheum. This doorway had generally been accepted as contemporary 
with the rest of the building. Recent investigations, however, had led 
Mr. Schultz to think that the doorway as it now stands is not part of the 
original structure at all ; that the thin inner jamb linings are of Christian 
times, the main jambs of a period not far removed from the date of the 
building, but not contemporary, and the lintel brackets and cornice still 
later insertions. He argued that the original lintel was probably of a 
plainer nature, and of a depth of two courses of the wall-face ; and he 
alluded to a curious notched stone to the west of the present lintel as likely 
to have been one end of this still in position. He thought the original 
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door-jambs were thinner marble casings, in two pieces in height, and 
probably identical with the four Qvpai of the inscription, which fit the 
opening exactly. The original lintel having been damaged, it was cut out- 
leaving, however, the ends in, and the present heavy door jambs were inserted 
to support a second lintel, which was again broken, and gave place in its 
turn to the one which now exists. At the time of the insertion of the last 
lintel brackets were added to each side and a cornice inserted above, and in 
order to do this holes, which cannot be easily seen from below, were cut in 
the wall stones over to take the beams necessary for their temporary 
support. The difference in the nature of the carving of the same ornaments 
on the jambs and lintel implies clearly that the latter must be of later time, 
and the workmanship of the cornice shows none of the characteristics of 
contemporary Erechtheum work, but rather that of a later period. Last of 
all, the thin inner linings were put in in order to conceal as much as possible 
the damage done at some later time to the present main lintel (J. H. S„ 
vol. xii. p. i). 

The Third General Meeting was held on April 13th, 1891, Pro- 
fessor Jebb, President, in the chair. 

The following papers were read : “ On some Small Reliefs in Bone 
preserved at Dimitzana and found in the Neighbourhood of Sparta,” by 
Mr. G. C. Richards. On them are represented two warriors and a lady, 
possibly the Dioscuri and Plelcn. They are executed in a very rude and 
very early style, not unlike that shown on early Spartan stela (/. H. S., 
vol. xii. p. 41). 

“ On Cecrops,” by Miss J. Harrison. The writer pointed out that 
Erechtheus had long been regarded as the double of Poseidon, and tried 
to show that Cecrops must in similar fashion be regarded as representing 
a very early local form of Zeus, the serpent tail showing connection with 
the soil. The evidence brought forward was derived in part from the 
recently discovered archaic Athenian pediment, in which Cecrops is repre- 
sented as present at the contest of Heracles and Triton, holding in his hand 
an eagle, the attribute of Zeus, an attribute which is replaced on later 
monuments by the olive bough. The writer also pointed out that the three 
daughters of Cecrops were closely paralleled by the Charites, the three 
daughters of Zeus and Eurynome, who in her Arcadian temple was repre- 
sented as of semi-human form. Probably a Cecropian Zeus occupied the 
Acropolis hill of Athens before he was dispossessed by Athena and sank 
into the position of a demi-god (/. H. S., vol. xii. p. 35 °/- 

A paper by Mr. Nicolaides, of Athens. In it the writer attacked 
certain views as to Athenian topography originated by Dr. Dorpfeld and 
adopted by Miss Harrison in her recent work, especially as to the position 
of the spring Callirhoe, the identification of the Eridanus, and the ancient 
notices of the Erechtheum. 

Miss Harrison briefly replied. 
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The Annual Meeting was held on June 22nd, 1891, Professor 
Jebb, President, in the chair. 

The following report was read by the Hon. Secretary on behalf of the 
Council : — 

There is not much that .calls for special comment in the progress of 
the Society during the past year. Two Parts of the Journal have been 
. published as usual, and there has been no lack of good articles in various 
departments of Hellenic study. The General Meetings have been as well 
attended as in previous years, and interesting communications have been 
made and discussed. 

The British School at Athens has again had a successful season, its 
chief work having been the continuation of the important excavations at 
Megalopolis, which have excited so much interest from the light they have 
thrown upon the vexed question of the Greek theatre. It is hoped that 
the final results of the excavation may be published in the next volume 
of the Journal of Hellenic Studies. While the School is doing work of 
this kind, besides giving its students the opportunity of pursuing various 
branches of Greek archaeology in Athens itself, the Council feel confident 
of receiving the approval of members for the renewal last autumn for a 
term of three years of the grant of £\oo which has been made annually 
to the School since it was opened. 

The only other enterprise in which the Society has been called upon to 
" assist during the past year, is that exploration of Asia Minor, which has 
so long and so honourably been associated with the name of Professor W. 
M. Ramsay. Towards the expenses of a new expedition, upon which 
Professor Ramsay started early in May, and was followed a month later 
by Mr. D. G. Hogarth and Mr. J. A. R. Munro, the Council have thought 
it right to contribute the sum of C50. Unhappily Professor Ramsay has 
been struck down by fever and obliged to return to England. But his 
companions will carry out as far as possible the programme of research, 
mainly in the region of the Anti-taurus. 

In the course of last autumn it was suggested by a member of Council 
that the Society should undertake the collection and management of a 
series of lantern slides in Greek archaeology which might be lent to those 
lecturing on the subject. The proposal was at once agreed to, and a Com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. Walter Leaf, Mr. Cecil Smith, Mr. H. Babington 
Smith, Mr. R. Elsey Smith and Miss Harrison was appointed to carry out 
the scheme in detail. It has naturally taken time to communicate with 
the owners of slides and to collect and classify those contributed, but the 
matter is now so far advanced that the collection will become almost im- 
mediately available for purposes of demonstration. Grateful acknow- 
ledgment is due to the following members who have generously 
contributed slides to the collection, viz. Miss Jane Harrison, Mr. Louis 
Dyer, Mr. Elsey Smith, Mr. J. S. Furley, Professor Gardner, Mr. Talfourd 
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Ely, and Mr. Walter Leaf. The collection already amounts to some 400 
slides, of which nearly 300 have been contributed by Miss Harrison and 
Mr. Dyer. The conditions under which the slides are to be lent have 
already been stated in a circular which was issued to members with the 
last number of the Journal. The collection is under the control of the 
Library Committee and it is to the Sub-Librarian at 22 Albemarle Street 
that all applications for slides should be addressed. 

The Council have to announce with much regret that owing to a large 
increase in the rent of the premises at 22 Albemarle Street, consequent on 
the falling-in of the old lease, the Royal Asiatic Society has found itselt 
under the necessity of raising the sum payable by the Hellenic Society 
for the exclusive use of one small room, occupied by the Library, and the 
right of meeting in the two larger rooms on the first floor, from £30 to ,£50 
per annum. The Council did not agree to this increase of liability with- 
out full consideration, but they came to the conclusion that the prospect ot 
finding as good accommodation in as convenient a situation for a lower 
rent was very doubtful, while there were obvious objections to moving 
from the quarters which the Society had always occupied. 

The Treasurer’s accounts show ordinary receipts during the year of 
^898, as compared with £746 during the financial year 1889-90. The 
subscriptions show an increase of .£53, and the receipts from Libraries 
and for back volumes an increase of £23. The receipts from Life Sub- 
scriptions show an increase of ^32, and in respect of arrears the increase 
has been ^13. The receipts from dividends are slightly increased, owing 
to a further sum of £46 having been invested since the last balance-sheet 
was made up. Life Subscriptions to the amount of £32 have come in 
since the date of this investment. The advance made some years ago to- 
wards the cost of reproducing the Laurentian MS. of Sophocles was 
entirely repaid during the past year, leaving a balance of £37 to the 
credit of the Society in respect of this undertaking. 

In the matter of ordinary expenditure, stationery, postage, and sundry 
printing show an increase of £8. The cost of the Journal exhibits an 
increase of ^43, being ^440 as compared with £397 during the preceding 
financial year. The difference is partly accounted for by the fact that, in 
the year 1889-90, the Journal was published in one Volume instead of in 
two Parts, which diminishes the cost of carriage. The totai ordinary 
expenditure has therefore been £598 as against ^536. The financial year, 
which began with a balance at the bankers of £150 195-. od., closes with an 
effective balance in favour of the Society of £254 I2J. od. This balance 
remains after making allowance for the grant of ,£100 to the School at 
Athens and of .£50 to the Asia Minor Exploration Fund. There were 
on 31st May arrears amounting to ^165, of which £20 have been since 
received. The analysis of the annual receipts and expenditure for the 
last ten years is appended. 

Since the last Annual Meeting 49 Members have been elected. On 
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the other hand by death or resignation the Society has lost 28, showing 
a net increase of 21. The present total of Members (including 20 
Honorary Members), is 693. To the Subscribers 8 Libraries have been 
added, bringing the total to 101. 

On the whole, the Council feel that the Society may fairly congratulate 
itself upon the progress made since the last Report. Good work has been 
done, as many new members have been elected as in any recent year, and 
in spite of losses by death and resignation, the total of members shows a 
substantial increase. Nor is the financial position of the Society at all less 
satisfactory. It only remains to express the hope that the number of 
members will continue to grow, and that all who are interested in the 
welfare of the Society will use their influence to that end. 

In moving the adoption of- the report, Professor Jebb delivered the 
following address : — 

It is the custom that, at this Annual Meeting, reference should be made 
to some of the more noteworthy incidents which have marked the course 
of Hellenic studies during the year. The account can make no attempt to 
be systematic or exhaustive ; its aim is rather to bring a few salient points 
into a single view. 

The first place in such a survey is due to the exploration of ancient 
sites, whether the work has been actually performed within the past 
twelve months, or has first been published during that period. To begin 
with Greece Proper ; — in Attica, the eastern and north-eastern regions arc 
those which have furnished the principal results. At Rhamnus, on the 
north-east coast, the Athenian Society of Archaeology has been clearing the 
precincts of the two temples. The larger of these was sacred to Nemesis ; 
it has now been shown that the smaller was a temple of Themis, as had 
long ago been conjectured, from the fact that a marble thronos, dedicated 
to her, had been found there (Leake, Demi 2, 10). At Marathon the 
famous mound has been further explored, and the traditional view, that it 
was the tomb of the Athenians who fell in the battle, has been placed 
beyond doubt by the discovery of vases belonging to that period. At 
Velanideza, on the east coast, and at some other places, prehistoric tumuli 
have been found. In Athens the principal work has consisted in exca- 
vating the greater part of a large Roman stoa, on the north side of the 
Acropolis, near the Tower of the Winds. 

In Euboea, members of the American School have been working at 
Eretria. An interesting theatre has been laid bare ; among other dis- 
coveries are a stoa, and several tombs. One of these is the tomb which 
Dr. Waldstein conjectures to have been the family grave of Aristotle. 
The belief- rests partly on an inscription, which, as restored, contains the 
name ’A]piaTOTe\nv, partly on some objects found in the tomb, viz., a pen 
and two styli of silver, and a statuette, which seems to be that of a 
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philosopher. Chalcis, where Aristotle spent his last days, is only a few 
miles distant. 

In the Peloponnesus the centre of interest has been Megalopolis, where 
members of the British School have continued their work. The excavation 
of the theatre has now been completed, laying bare the orchestra, the seats 
(so far as preserved), the parodi, the scene-buildings, and the part of the stoa 
immediately adjoining. It now' appears that the restoration suggested in 
the Journ. Hellen. Stud, of 1890 must be modified in some respects. The 
raised stage which that restoration supposed w'as a stage to which a flight 
of six steps led up from the orchestra. The three lower rows of these 
steps exist ; the three upper rows were conjecturally restored. But it has 
now been shown that the three lower rows, whether added in the fourth 
century or later, did not form part of the original plan. On the other 
hand, two of the three upper rows, which had been conjecturally restored, 
have been found. Thus the fact remains that the level of the orchestra 
w’as lower than the top of the steps. This justifies the English excavators 
in still holding that they are right on the main point, viz., that there was 
a raised stage in the fourth century, though it was not so high as they first 
supposed. Their view is not affected by another detail in which their 
former restoration has to be corrected. The wall which they believed to 
have been the back-wall of the stage, — containing the thresholds of three 
doors, — is found to be of later construction. With regard to Dr. Dorpfeld’s 
view, that the topmost step once supported columns, the explorers hold 
that the evidence is not strong ; but they wish to await technical advice. 
Even if columns had stood there, however, the existence of a raised stage 
would not be disproved ; the difference of levels would remain unchanged. 
The explorers hope to have the assistance of an architect next autumn ; 
with his aid, they propose to weigh the w'holc evidence, and to embody it 
in their final publication. Meanwhile they reasonably ask that judgment 
may be suspended. It remains to observe that the work at Megalopolis 
has not been confined to the theatre. On the opposite, or northern, side of 
the river Helisson, the Stoa Philippeios, which bounded the Agora on the 
north, has been identified, and its plan has been determined. Another 
building, which almost certainly enclosed the temenos of Zeus Soter, has 
been completely cleared. The explorers may well be congratulated on the 
progress which they have made in their difficult and important task. It 
has been carried on from the first by Mr. Ernest Gardner and Mr. \\ . 
Loring, w r ho were subsequently joined by Mr. Richards and Air. Milne. 

We may now turn to Asia Minor. The Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
vol. xi. No. 2, (Oct. 1890,) contains Mr. J. Theodore Bent’s interesting 
account of ‘ Recent Discoveries in Eastern Cilicia.’ Among the sites 
identified by him is that of Hieropolis-Castabala, with its temple of 
Artemis Perasia. He also copied a large number of inscriptions. 
Mention is due likewise to the expedition of Professor W.M. Ramsay, with 
Messrs. Hogarth and Headlam, into Pisidia, Isauria, and Cappadocia,-— 
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supplementing Mr. Bent's work in the Kalykadnos valley, and carrying on 
new and important researches in the region of the Anti-taurus. Here we 
may note with satisfaction that the work of the Austrian Expedition 
in Asia Minor is prospering. The first fruits of it have appeared in vol. i. 
of Lanckoronski’s splendid publication, ‘ Les Villes de la Pamphylie et de 
la Pisidie.’ It has been announced that Prince John of Liechtenstein has 
offered to the Academy at Vienna an annual sum of 5000 florins for five 
years, in aid of these researches. 

At Salamis in Cyprus the English Committee have continued their 
excavations, under the direction of Mr. Munro and Mr. Tubbs. Among 
the objects found has been a series of terra-cotta statuettes, with drapery 
painted in imitation of elaborate embroidery. We may recall the fact that 
two natives of Cyprus, Acesas and his son Helicon, are recorded as having 
excelled in the art of embroidery (Athenaeus, p. 48 b). 

With regard to Egypt, mention is due to Mr. Flinders Petrie's 
discoveries at Kahun and elsewhere, showing that the earliest geometrical 
pottery, of the Mycenae type, occurs in Egypt as early as'1400 B.C., and is 
followed, about 1 100 B.C., by the beginning of natural designs. Mr. Petrie’s 
summary of these discoveries appeared in the Journal of Hellenic Studies 
for October last. He is disposed to think that a European civilisation, 
little indebted to Asiatic lands, may have arisen before 2000 B.c. Such 
are some of the more notable points in the record of exploration during 
the year. 

•With respect to the literature of Hellenic Studies for the same 
period, it must suffice to indicate a few characteristic features. First we 
may notice some great works directly illustrative of archaeology. Such 
are, the first volume of the Berlin Corpus of Sarcophagi Reliefs : the first 
instalment of the Sidon Sarcophagi, by Hamdi Pasha and Th. Reinach : 
the Grave-Reliefs published by the Vienna Academy : Furtwangler’s 
Olympian Bronzes (vol. iv. of the official publication). In a kindred 
province, we have had Professor W. M. Ramsay’s ‘ Historical Geography of 
Asia Minor,’ published by the Royal Geographical Society : also Humann 
and Puchstein’s ‘ Reisen in Klein-Asien und Nord Syrien.’ In other 
departments of literature, no event has excited so much interest as the 
publication by the British Museum, from the newly-found papyrus, of the 
Treatise on the Constitution of Athens. Those who have seen either 
the papyrus itself or the Autotype Facsimile can best appreciate the 
difficulty of the task imposed on Mr. F. G. Kenyon, who transcribed and 
edited the text. Great credit is due to him for his work, as has been 
cordially recognised on the Continent, and by competent opinion at home. 
As might have been foreseen, Aristotle’s authorship has already been 
questioned ; but thus much, at least, is certain ; this is the treatise which 
passed in antiquity as his ; and it was written either in his life-time or soon 
after his death. It will be long, perhaps, before all the questions which the 
book raises will have been sifted ; but at any rate it is a valuable addition 
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to our knowledge of an important period. Another volume, shortly to be 
published by the Museum, will contain other texts from new papyri, — 
including seven poems by the iambograph Herodas ; part of a hitherto 
unknown oration, perhaps by Hypereides ; a grammatical treatise ascribed 
to Tryphon ; and collations of papyrus MSS. of Isocrates’ De Pace , parts of 
the Iliad, etc. When we remember that fragments of Plato and 
Euripides are to be added to the newly-found texts, it is apparent that the 
range of literature over which new light may be looked for from new 
papyri is a wide one ; and it does not seem too sanguine to hope that 
Egypt may have more such gifts in store for us. At any rate, the experience 
of the year agreeably reminds us that this generation can still feel a ripple 
of excitement at the discovery of a new Greek classic, — such a ripple as 
a similar occurrence might have sent through the Italy of Petrarch. 

But these are not the only literary discoveries which have been published 
during the last twelvemonth. Mr. W. Loring has edited, in our Journal 
the new portion of the Edict of Diocletian, in a Greek version, found on a 
stone at Megalopolis. The date of the edict was 301 A.D. : its object was 
to fix the maximum prices for various commodities. The prices arc 
reckoned in the copper denarius, worth about A of our penny. The chief 
interest of the new fragment consists in the proof that gold — of which 
copper was then, as it is now, merely the token — was then extremely 
dear : i.e., the value of gold, relatively to commodities, was extremely high. 
Another point of interest consists in the local epithets given to com- 
modities, — showing whence they came. A kind of woollen cloak is called 
a /Tpov BpeTam/cds:. It has been suggested that the epithet may mean 
* Bruttian ’ ; but if it means ! British,’ then this is probably the earliest 
reference to an exportation of wool or woollen stuffs from Britain. 

Another remarkable discovery, published this year, is as yet, perhaps, 
less widely known. During a visit of the Emperor Hadrian to Athens — 
probably at his first visit, in 123 — 126 A.D. — an Athenian philosopher 
named Aristides addressed to him an eloquent Apology for Christianity. 
The fact is noticed by Eusebius and Jerome ; but the Apology itself was 
not extant. In 1889 Mr. J. Rendel Harris, formerly Fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge, and now Professor of Biblical Languages at Haverford 
College, Pennsylvania, found a Syriac translation of this Apology at the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. He transcribed it, and prepared 
to edit it, with notes and an English version. The proof-sheets of the 
English version were read by Mr. J. Armitage Robinson, Fellow of Christ’s 
College. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Robinson happened to be reading, in the 
Latin version, that once-famous romance, the ‘ Life of Barlaam and 
Josaphat.’ Josaphat, the son of an Eastern king who persecutes the 
Christians, is converted by the monk Barlaam ; the king his father there- 
upon lays a plot for re-converting him : an old man named Nachor, a good 
actor, shall personate the monk Barlaam, — shall make a pretended defence 
of Christianity, — and shall be publicly confuted by the Pagan advocates. 
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But, when the hour of trial arrives, the utterance of Nachor, like that of 
Balaam, is miraculously overruled ; he delivers an Apology for Christianity 
which convinces his pagan hearers. This story was originally written in 
Greek, probably in the fifth or sixth century, A.D. : the Greek text was 
first printed by Boissonade, in his Anecdota, vol. iv. (Paris, 1832). In 
reading the Latin version of this story, Mr. Robinson suddenly came on 
something which reminded him of Aristides, whom he had just been 
reading in the English version from the Syriac. He turned to the Greek 
text of the Life. A comparison with the Syriac version of Aristides then 
showed that the speech which the author of Barlaam and Josaphat had 
put into the mouth of Nachor must be, at least in substance, the original 
Greek text of the long-lost Apology. We see at once how the author of 
the romance came to think of his Eastern king ; he suited his plot to the 
Apology which he wished to frame in it, and which was addressed to an 
emperor. It may be mentioned that the recovered Apology, which cannot 
be later than 133 A.D., contains a distinct allusion to a written Gospel. 
Adolf Harnack justly calls this ‘a brilliant discovery.’ It may serve to 
remind us that the Christian — we might add, the Jewish — regions of Greek 
literature still offer a comparatively fresh field to research. That fact is 
exemplified by another recent Greek book. The so-called Psalms of 
Solomon are believed to have been written by a Pharisee of Jerusalem 
about 70 — 40 B.C. ; they were translated into Greek at some time before 
40 A.D. A very complete edition of this Greek version has lately been 
published by Prof. Ryle and Mr. M. R. James. Students of Roman history 
will find in one of those Psalms the cry with which Judaea greeted the 
tidings of Pompey’s death. 

Among other works, bearing on Hellenic studies, which the year has 
produced, there is one which stands conspicuous, alike by the great scale 
on which it is planned, and by the author’s reputation. Mr. Freeman has 
given us the first two volumes of his Sicily, carrying the story down to the 
beginning of Athenian intervention (433 u.C.). The narrative will be 
continued, he hopes, to a point not earlier than the death of the great 
Sicilian Emperor, Frederick II., in 1250 A.D. No previous writer has 
essayed to tell the story of Europe’s central island, ‘ the meeting-place of 
the nations,’ as a whole ; nor has any, probably, been so well qualified to 
relate alike the strife of Phoenicians with Greeks, and the strife of Saracens 
with Normans. This year has seen also the completion of a work which 
may fitly receive mention here, both on account of the labours which have 
conspired to produce it, and on account of the wide interest which it 
possesses for various classes of students, — 1 mean the third edition of 
Dr. William Smith’s 1 Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ edited 
in the first volume by Mr. Wayte, and in the second by Mr. Marindin. 
Forty-three years have elapsed since the last preceding edition, — the 
second,— appeared in 1848. No one who remembers how fruitful this long 
interval has been in fresh materials of every kind can wonder that the new 
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issue is almost a new book. Scarcely twenty articles remain as they stood ; 
two-thirds have been largely altered, and one-third has been entirely re- 
written. One more work must be named, which has just come forth at 
Leyden, — an addition, almost unique in its kind, to that instructive and 
stimulating branch of scholarly literature, the biographical memorials of 
illustrious scholars. It is a collection of letters written by Cobet from 
Italy between November, 1840, and July, 1845, — his own account of the 
studies which were making him what he became. The great Dutchman 
relates with gusto a remark which a German friend of his overheard from a 
person of another nationality : ‘ Those dreadful Germans actually work for 
the love of working ! ’ 

The obituary record of this year includes the names of several members 
whose loss we deplore. Among these are Dean Church, whom this Society 
had the honour to number among its Vice-Presidents ; Archbishop 
Thomson ; Canon Liddon ; Sir Robert Fowler, who had been a member of 
the Society from its foundation ; Samuel Savage Lewis, F.S.A., Secretary 
of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, a scholar of rare accomplishments, 
of untiring industry, and of most genial disposition ; Anthony Rich, the 
well-known author of an excellent Dictionary of Antiquities ; and Dr. 
Henry Schliemann, whose brilliant and indefatigable services had won the 
lasting gratitude of archaeologists throughout the world. 

In concluding this retrospect, necessarily a very slight and incomplete 
one, I may remind you that this year is memorable for something more 
than the additions which it has made to the record of achievement. It has 
also determined the destiny of a great future enterprise, — one to which 
scholars in all countries have long looked forward with exceptional 
interest. No response of the Pythian Apollo, in days when the fate of 
some national undertaking might hang upon his utterance, could easily 
have been awaited with more suspense than that which the archaeological 
world had lately felt, while waiting to see what nation was to have the 
honour of exploring Delphi. We in this country should have felt a natural 
satisfaction if, as seemed at one time possible, that task had been committed 
to the competent hands of our kinsmen. But this was not to be ; and the)', 
like ourselves, will, we may be sure, cordially recognise the worthiness of 
their successful competitors, the French. It maybe said, indeed, that there 
is a certain historical fitness in the award of this privilege to the nation, 
which was the first to establish a regular School of Archaeology on 
Hellenic soil ; and to whose archaeologists, we may add, Delphi is not new 
ground. We offer to the French our congratulations and our best wishes 
in the full confidence that their execution of this momentous task will be 
marked by all those admirable qualities which we are accustomed to expect 
in their best work, and which recently distinguished, in so eminent a degree, 
their exploration of Delos. 


The report was adopted. 
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Mr. E. Gardner, Director of the British School at Athens, spoke of the 
great debt that the School owed to the Hellenic Society, and made some re- 
ference to the excavations at Megalopolis, asking his hearers to suspend 
judgment until the results were finally published. Professor Jebb was re- 
elected President ; Mr. Colvin, Mr. E. A. Freeman, Professor Gardner, Sir 
W. Gregory, the Provost of Oriel, Mr. A. S. Murray, Mr. W. L. Newman, 
Sir C. Newton, Mr. F. C. Penrose, Professor Sayce, Mr. E. Maunde 
Thompson, Rev. H. F. Tozer, and Professor Tyrrell, were elected or re- 
elected Vice-Presidents ; Mr. L. Dyer, Mr. R. Ellis, Dr. Freshfieid, Miss J. 
Harrison, Mr. W. R. Paton, and the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
were elected to vacancies on the Council. 
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[Plates I. — III.] 

While engaged recently on a careful analysis of the' architectural detail 
of the Erechtheum, I chanced to observe certain peculiarities in connection 
with the north doorway which, as far as I am aware, have not been previously 
commented on, and which may be of sufficient importance to warrant my 
bringing them forward. 

The date of the north doorway of the Erechtheum has been generally 
accepted as contemporary with that of the rest of the building, at least I have 
not found any published evidence which calls it in question : this of course 
excludes the thin inner linings which are supposed to have been added by 
the Christians when they turned the temple into a church. My investigations 
have led me to the conclusion that none of the original doorway is in situ, 
that the main jambs are of a period not far removed from the time of the 
building but not contemporary, and that the lintel, brackets and cornice are 
still later insertions. I shall endeavour in the following paper to state my 
reasons for these assumptions, and it may help us to follow them more clearly 
if we commence by observing the various parts which go to make up the 
composition of the doorway as it now stands. 

First, then, we have the thin inner linings to the jambs and lintel, and 
inserted over these a second thin lintel piece ; next come the main heavy 
door jambs, with their enriched mouldings and carved rosettes, extending 
each in one piece the whole height of the opening ; resting entirely on these 
is the main lintel of a similar ornamental nature, with an additional moulding 
on the top worked on the same stone ; and over this again is the cymatium 
or cornice, with a richly carved band of ornament running along its face. 
Abutting on the lintel at each end and apparently supporting the ends of this 
cornice were two carved brackets or consoles, one of which has disappeared. 
The combined depth of the lintel and cornice is equal to that of two courses of 
the adjacent walling. Above the doorway are two courses of plain walling, 
and over that again the band of richly carved so-called honeysuckle ornament 
and enriched moulding forming a continuation of the capitals of the antae 
along the wall face as a cornice, and coming immediately below the heavy- 
beamed and coffered ceiling of the portico. 

We may now proceed to examine the evidence in favour of an earlier 
door, and in this connection I would draw attention to the fact that all the 
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lintels of the smaller existing doors are equal in height to two clear courses of 
the walling, while the present lintel of this the largest door in the building 
has two stones in the same depth. 

Adjoining this present lintel on the west is a curious stone (Fig. 1) 
equal in depth to two of the wall courses and rebated on its upper part to 
allow the topmost of these two courses to lap over on 
to it. This may have been one end of the original lintel 
of the door. On the end abutting on the present lintel 
it has a carefully cut joint, but the finer arris from one 
to two inches wide, which we see on the return face of 
the other wall stones against the jambs, is wanting in 
this instance, which seems to be a further indication that 
the stone was cut short here and this end piece allowed 
to remain when the second lintel was inserted. This 
appears to be the most reasonable explanation of the existence of this 
curious stone, which, as far as I can see, was not wanted for any other 
purpose. The rebating of the upper end can be very simply explained as 
a necessity in order to carry up the regular alternation of the jointing of 
the wall surface (see Plate IT). In the other doors, where the thick lintels 
have straight joints at the ends, this was not requisite, the door in the 
west wall having a string course immediately over it ; and in the case 
of the small door in the north porch the lintel extends right across from 
the anta to the side of the large door. 

At the other side of the lintel this rebated stone is not apparent, 
although it must have existed there also, but the deep part has been cut off 

to allow of the insertion of the console, which 
on the west side was only dowelled on to the 
face of this stone. Another thing which tends 
to confirm me in my opinion about this lintel 
is that the courses of the north anta of the 
west wall of the building which comes im- 
mediately behind this rebated stone are, both 
above and below the lintel, formed, in con- 
junction with corresponding courses of the north 
wall, out of one stone, while the part of the 
anta behind this one stone is a separate piece 
two courses high, thus obviously showing that 
our rebated stone was part of a big lintel, other- 
wise there seems to be no reason why it should not have been wider and 
formed part of the anta like the others. 

We will now turn for a moment to the references from the inscription, 1 
and consider the position of the Qvpai which were lying unfixed at the time 
the inventory was made. These were four in number, and were each of a 
length of eight and a quarter and of a breadth of two and a half Attic feet. 
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1 See Appendix to this paper : ‘ Note on the Evidence from the Insciiption’ by E. A. Gardner. 
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The Attic foot was slightly less than an English foot, the latter being -.'105 
of a metre and the former -29G or 11 § inches. 1 The length of each of these 
stones is therefore practically eight English feet. 

These dvpat have been usually appropriated for the cast door, but if wo 
compare the relative heights of the two porticoes we shall see that there is a 
difference of nearly three and a half feet between them. 2 The east door must 
therefore have been proportionately smaller. I think we are thus safe in 
saying that they did not belong to the east door, which would have been 
about thirteen feet high. As to the smaller doors, although the height of 
eight feet would suit the one in the north portico, when we examine it we see 
that there is nothing to lead us to suppose that it ever had any linings at all. 
In the case of the one in the west wall, although it has been widened and the 
cill lowered in later times, it was always a subsidiary door and not generally 
seen, and originally it was too low to suit these ; and it is unlikely that it was 
ever more than a plain opening like the other. Therefore, as they evidently 
did not belong to these smaller doors, let us see how they would do for the 
original north door. The height of the present door, leaving out of account 
the later Christian linings, measures sixteen English feet from the top of cill 
to the underside of lintel, so that two of these slabs placed one above the other 
on each side would exactly fit in. Having been mere linings to be fixed after, 
and not constructional parts, there was no particular reason vhy they should 
have been in one piece in height, and two stones would have been lighter and 
more easily raised and fixed. These dvpat might therefore very well have 
formed part of our first door. But we have not yet examined how their 
breadth, which is given at 21 Attic feet, would fit in. 2 V Attic feet is equal 
to about 29 iuches. The thickness of the wall adjoining the door measures 
2 feet 2| inches, or practically 261 inches. Let us assume that they were 
fixed flush with the inside face of the wall as the present ones are, and we get 
a projection of 21 inches beyond the face of the wall outside. This agrees 
with the projection of the moulding on a slab forming part of another door 
lining of a similar nature which is lying near the Erechtheum (Fig. 3), 
and which I shall refer to further on as likely to have been part of the 
east door. 

I have already shown that the lintel of the first door was possibly a 
block of the height of two courses, built in as a structural part of the wall and 
rebated at ends for adjacent wall stones. We have also seen that it is pro- 
bable that the jamb linings were thinner than those now in position, and 
were made of two stones in their height and fixed afterwards. M e now come 


1 See W. Dorpfeld in the Mittheil. d. Dcutsch. 

Arch. Inst, zu Athen, vol. vii. 1882, pp. 277 sqq. 
Since this article was set up in type another 
paper by Dr. Dorpfeld on this subject has 
appeared in the same periodical (1890, pp. 167 
and 234) in which he withdraws his previous 
assertion that the Attic foot was '296 and tries 
to prove that it was "328, but his previous 
arguments seem at least as convincing in them- 


selves as his later ones and have the advantage 
of being confirmed by the positive testimony of 
the Oxford Metrological relief. See article by 
Michaelis in this journal ( J.H.S . Vol. IV. 
p. 335). 

- See Penrose, Athenian Architecture. Plate 
42 gives the height of the pillars of north 
portico as 25 '030 feet. Plate 41 gives those of 
east portico as 21 '612 feet. 

u 2 
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to consider what was the decorative nature of this eailier door. I am 
inclined to say it was much simpler in every way. V 

The east door is generally thought to have been the main entrance to the 
temple or at least the entrance to its most sacred part, the shrine of Athena 
Polias. As 1 have already remarked, it must have been smaller in proportion 
to our north door, as the east portico is of less height. The decoration of the 
east portico is simpler than that of the north; the continuous ornamental 
baud round the necks of the capitals and antae and along the wall is less 
elaborate, the bases to the columns are much plainer, having a series of simple 
parallel channels running round the upper and low r er torus, as against the 
richer guilloche on those of the north pillars. I do not however think that 
this extra richness was given to the north portico as an approach to the 



temple, but rather follow the view that it was done to emphasize it for its own 
sake as a special shrine outside the temple, the shrine in which stood the 
important altar of the and under which lay the sacred trident marks 

of Poseidon who shared with Athena the honour of the worship here. And 
these reasons may also account to a great extent for the squarer form of its 
plan, a form essentially more suitable to its peculiar purpose than the usual 
flat porch like that at the east end, which is more traditional of an approach 
to a shrine within. 

Thus while the east portico was simpler, its doorway may have been more 
elaborate ; and while the north portico was more decorative for its own sake, 
its doorway may have been plainer as being an entrance to a less sacred part 
of the temple, I am thus inclined to accept the view that the fragments of 
the somewhat elaborate doorway which I have alluded to as lying near the 
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Erecbtheutn (Fig. 3) belong to the destroyed eastern door and not, as one 
would have liked to suppose, to our original north door. 1 

This we ought to feel more strongly when we know that no fragments of 
a third door have been brought to light. It is very likely that the Greeks 
removed completely the old pieces of the earlier door when they altered it ; 
whereas the Christians, when they pulled down the east door to build their 
apse, probably used portions of it elsewhere, or at any rate as building 
material, and so these fragments have been preserved to us. These pieces 
give us valuable data for reconstructing our first door. I have already shown 
how they tally with the projection which our jambs would have had from the 
wall face. They are also comparatively thin (6J inches), and a piece of the 
lintel remains showing the starting of a cornice moulding over that of the 
jambs. I should therefore say that our jambs were very similar but less 
ornamental, and that the lintel had the same mouldings running round it, 
with perhaps a simple cornice over. 

Another important point to notice on these fragments is that the return 
in of this lining is only dressed back about two inches, 2 and beyond that it is 
rough. This leads me to think that the original doors had an additional 
lining of bronze inside the stone frame. 
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Fig. 4. 

We now come to consider the door as it stands (Plates I. and II.). 3 We 
will begin with the thin inner linings (a, a, Fig. 4), which can be put down 


1 Inwood (p. 15) mentions that two pieces of same figures, plate III. figures 3 and 4. I 

this door lining were found built into a late wall should like here to draw attention to the fact 

which used to stand immediately to the west of that many of the details of this building which 

the Erechtheum. One piece is now in the are given in I II wood's work (77/-: A'/v,7(//eAn at 

British Museum. Athens, II. W. Inwood, F.S.A., Londou, 1831) 

2 Letter A on figure 3. and reproduced in the Oeinian edition (Das 

3 See also figures 4 and 5 and details of the Ercehthcion zu Athrn , A. F. von Quaest, Berlin, 
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as quite late, even later than the conversion of the temple into a church. 
They were undoubtedly added after the present lintel met with the accident 

which cracked it across, and which broke 



away a considerable part of its lower 
surface ; but when this happened we have 
no means of saying. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that these stones were put in 
to conceal this damage to the lintel rather 
than mainly to support it, for as a matter 
of fact they do very little of the latter 
(see Fig. 5). The top of the thin lintel 
is about five inches below the underside 
of the broken one ; the second lintel piece 


1 is merely a facing to hide the damaged 
i part of the main lintel, and it goes'back 
only about six or eight inches at the foot, 
| and is quite thin at the top and splayed 


away. The five-inch space between the 
”• a two lintels shows clearly from the inside, 



Fig. 5. 


and there are only a few small pieces 
of stone roughly put in as a prop at one 
end, which may have been done quite 
recently. Of the existing lintels the only 
one that is not cracked is the lowest of 
all. The feet of these thin inner linings 
are sunk in chases cut into the threshold 
about one inch deep. 1 The surface of 
these stones is very roughly dressed ; you 
can see distinctly the chisel lines running 
the long way of the stones in parallel 
lows about half an inch wide, and with 
a slight ridge between each indicating 
that the workman held his chisel in a 
slightly bevelled manner while working ; 
but although the manner of finishing the 
dressing is roughly done, the stones are 
fairly worked with a good level surface 
and bed. The ogee moulding tells us 
nothing as to the date. 


Let us next examine the main part 
of the door. Possibly the first lintel was seriously damaged through an 
earthquake or from some other cause, and necessitated the insertion of 


1840) are not actual outlines of tlie ornament London, the detail of which is an exact copy of 
and mouldings as they exist but are rather that of the Erechtheum but to a considerably 
diagrams enlarged from the originals for use in larger scale. 

the building of the church of St. Pancras, 1 See elevation of door, plate II. 
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another. It would have been difficult, almost impossible, to have cut out 
the whole of the liutel and replaced it as it stood, so they altered the arrange- 
ment and design of the door by putting in new heavy jambs (b, b, Fig. 4) 
in one stone strong enough to support the new lintel, and so did away with 
the necessity of again resting and tying it into the wall on each side; and 
to facilitate the raising of this lintel they made it in two pieces in height 
instead of in one stone, which would have been a great weight to lift and 
fix in position at one time. 

The return face of the jambs and lintel into the door is smoothly 
dressed right through from back to front, which seems to show that when the 
thicker jambs were inserted the bronze inner lining which, as I have already 
observed, may have existed in the earlier door was done away with. 

I feel convinced that the lintel now in position is not contemporary with 
the jambs. I take this view after a careful examination of the architectural 
detail. The ornament of the Erechtheum, although varying to some extent in 
elaboration or in minor points of detail, has still the same general character- 
istics throughout. The ornament on these door-jambs differs considerably 
from that on the rest of the building. The detail, however, is quite equal to 
that on any other part of the building for delicacy and excellence of execution, 
and here as elsewhere it shows a general refinement throughout. While on 
the lintel-stone, which repeats the same detail, it varies considerably in 
different places, alters its style and proportion, and is generally more clumsily 
done ; in fact, it looks like the work of a man who had tried to copy what he 
found but lacked the spirit and appreciation to reproduce it with all the 
refinement of the original. This is to be noticed all through — on the running 
leaf ornament, which is much coarser, on the rosettes, and even in the plain 
mouldings. I do not mean to uphold a mechanical repetition ; but what we 
find on this lintel is not legitimate variety, but rather general carelessness of 
execution. The bed moulding of the cornice, which may not have been 
copied from the older lintel but have been an addition or alteration when this 
one was made, is quite late in section when contrasted with other similar 
ones in the building ; and the same remarks about the carving apply to the 
egg and tongue enrichment, where we find the foot of the eggs at one end are 
quite pointed aud altogether different to those at the other. To return to the 
rosettes, those on the jambs (see Plate II.) have the centres bored out for the 
purpose of inserting a wooden plug on which was fixed a bronze disc. These 
circular holes taper slightly to allow of the wood being firmly wedged in. 1 
Inwcod mentions a bronze disc which was found amongst the rubbish formerly 
filling up this doorway, and the diameter of which would just fit the centre 
of these rosettes. It had been fixed to the wood by a bronze nail 01 pin going 
through a hole in the centre, and by four sharp points on the back It was 
divided into twelve leaves like the rosettes. 2 On the lintel the centres are 


1 Remnants of these plugs still remain in 
some of the holes. 

- inwood thinks that this bionze disc belonged 


to the door itself, which may have been bronze 
covered, but it is more likely that it formed the 
centre of one of the rosettes on the marble jamb, 
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solid of a convex form, and must have been merely painted or gilded over; 
and the general form and section of the leaves are much less refined. 

I should therefore think that the first alteration to the door and the in- 
sertion of these second jambs took place very shortly after the completion of 
the building, say within fifty years, while the tradition of the carving and the 
accuracy of the workmanship and finish was still to be found ; and that the 
lintel of that time having again become damaged was replaced by the present 
copy at a later date, perhaps contemporary with the columns and entablature 
of the temple of Jupiter Olympics, the enriched bed-mould of which corre- 
sponds fairly well with that on this stone. 1 

Let us now look at the brackets or consoles on each side of the lintel. 
These, I consider, may have been put in when the lintel was renewed for the 
second time. The inscription tells us that the east door had consoles, but no 
mention is made of any on the north door, and it is probable that none existed 
here before this time. 

I am inclined to believe that the second lintel had no bed-moulding and 
cymatium, or, if it had, that they were of a different character from the 
present ones. An interesting point to notice is that the width of the jambs 
and of the part of the lintel corresponding with them is exactly that of one 
course of the walling. There seems to have been some particular reason for 
making them of this width, .and I think it may be explained in the following 
way. The second lintel was probably made in two pieces of equal thickness, 
the lower piece being the continuation of the mouldings of the sides ; having 
narrowed the door by inserting heavier jambs, they probably thought that this 
thickness would be strong enough for the lintel. Over this they inserted a 
plain block or blocks, and either cut on them, having made them project 
slightly from the face of the wall, or fixed on in front afterwards, some 
ornamental scroll and leaf work in the form of an acroterion. There exists 
in the Central Museum at Athens the top of a stele of the beginning of the 
fourth century B.C. which was found in the Ceramicus, and which is orna- 
mented in the w r ay I mean. I have roughed out, as a mere suggestion, a 
sketch showing this treatment used thus over the lintel of the door (Fig. 6). 
This form of finishing was not an uncommon one amongst the Greeks. It 
often occurs on stelae, but I cannot recollect an example of its actual use on 
a doorway. Some of the restorations, however, of this identical north door of 
the Erectheum show such a finish on the top of the present cornice, 2 although 
there are ho marks or other indications to lead us to assume that anything 
had ever been placed there. 

This construction allowed the lintel and stones over to he fixed without 


as it was found in tlie rubbish filling up the 
doorway close to the underside of the bracket 
and far above the ground. It is quite probable 
that it hail become detached from its wooden 
plug during the building up of the doorway and 
had remained where it fell. See Inwood, Err.ch- 
theum, page 15 and plate 20. 


1 I take Penrose’s view {Athenian Architecture, 
p. 76) that this work at the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius is more likely to belong to the age of 
Antiochns Epiphanes, r,.c. 175-164, than to the 
time of Augustus or Hadrian. 

2 See Inwood, Ercchthcam , plate 3. 
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damaging the wall by cutting holes for supports. The broken lintel having 
been gradually cut out and let down, the wall over was supported by beams 
of wood running through under the stones above and resting on strong 
uprights both outside and inside of the wall. The jambs having been set up, 
the lintel was hoisted into position on the top, and the side bearers being 
removed, the smaller stones were inserted, taking part of the bearing of the 
wall on to them, and through them to the new lintel and jambs, and finally 
the central stone was put in. 

When the lintel was again damaged and the third one substituted, as we 
have assumed during the second century B.c. or even later, the brackets were 
probably added for the first time. 



! This last lintel has a square joint at each end, rather rougher than we 

find in the earlier work ; and against the east end abuts the bracket which 
still remains in position, and which is tailed right through the wall, the 
thicker part of the end of the first lintel having been cut oft to make way for 
it. The bracket on the west side which no longer exists was only dowelled in 
to the face of the end of the old lintel, and the holes for the two dowels by 
: which it was fixed are still visible (Fig. 1, see also Plate I). 

The reason why this one did not also go through the wall may possibly 
I be explained thus. The north anta of the west wall, as we have already 

> noticed, being immediately behind this, any further cutting of the old lintel 

; would have disturbed it and have been rather a difficult business. This may 
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not be very apparent as the anta now stands, as it is rebated back half its 
thickness (Fig. 7), and the stone could easily be got at from belaud in 

order to cut it ; but I do not think that this rebating 
is earlier than the period when the west wall was 
altered to its later form, probably in Roman times ; 
when these brackets were added to the doorway the 
anta stretched across the full thickness of the west 
wall. There are many points about these brackets 
which would lead one to suppose they were better 
workmanship than that of this later time, but on 
closer examination we see that the work is less 
careful in many parts. The whole design, how- 
ever, is very good, as is also the general detail : the palmetto on face, for 
instance, being quite of the same character as those on the carved wall- 
bands. The inner side next the end of the lintel is only worked as far 
back as it can be seen, and the rest of it is plain. I cannot think that 
the men who built the Erechtheum would have, originally, placed brackets 
in this position, which seems to me both constructively and decoratively 
false, set back as they are, in reality supporting nothing and half hid 
behind the projecting architrave so that- only a small part of the inner 
face can be seen, and their full value lost to any one standing in front 
of the door. The most we can say for them is that they may have been 
copied from the original consoles of the east door, which were probably 
of similar detail, but I trust more suitably placed iu relation to the other 
parts of the composition. They also seem to me to be too small in pro- 
portion to the great architrave and cornice of this door as it now stands. It 
is curious to note how the tail part of the bracket, which is built into the 
wall, goes up the full height of the two courses, and is notched to receive the 
cymatium over it at the top, and how the leaf under, which is now broken 
away, has hung over the face of the stone below. 

There remains yet the cymatium of the cornice for us to examine. 1 This 
stone, which is considerably thinner than the main lintel, goes right through 
the wall and is finished flush with inside face. It is longer where it projects 
beyond the wall, and is rebated to pass in front over the brackets (fig. 8). 

1 can hardly tliiuk that it is of the same 
date as the lintel and the brackets under 
it ; the nature of its ornament varies so 
much from that on the others, in fact it is 
of quite a different type (plate III. fig. 2). 
While that on the lintel and brackets is a 
fairly faithful copy, although, as I have 
already said, wanting in the delicacy of the original, this on the cymatium 
is much rougher in composition and outline ; and although evidently in- 
tended to be on the lines of that on the -wall-band over (plate III. fig. 1) 



Fig. 8. 



Fig. 7. 


1 See section fig. 5 and detail on jdute III. fig. 4. 
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■ — one can see at a glance the general similarity— it has been executed by 
a man who was not a mere copyist, but who worked in his own way, 
getting his main idea from something else bat putting his own impression 
into it, and doing it in a way perhaps rougher and coarser but more straiglit- 
iorward. You notice this in every line. Compare the sections of the two 
ornaments and you see that he did not trouble about how it went on the 
original, but put it in as he thought it ought to go. You see it in the 
scrolls, in the euives, and in the leaves ; they are bad in many ways, much 
worse than the Roman copyist would have done them, but they still show 
life and vigour. You will observe the difference between the deadness 
of a good Roman copy and the rough life which s f ill existed in this later 
Greek work, if you compare it with the copies of Erechtheum detail on the 
remains of the temple of Rome and Augustus lying to the east of the 
Parthenon. 

We must however, I think, believe that this cymatium is contemporary 
with the lintel and brackets, and that whereas in the latter the workman had 
to stick closely to a copy, in the former he had a freer rein. The line of the 
curve of the moulding shows us that it may very well be of the second or third 
century B.C., and there are various points in the carving which remind one of 
characteristics in the later Ionic temples in Asia Minor. 

Before closing there are still one or two points of miscellaneous evidence 
to be considered. 

On the underside of the stones immediately over the cornice are a 
series of somewhat roughly cut square holes about five inches wide by four 
inches deep, and going right through the wall from front to back. 1 These 
were almost certainly cut there, at the time the last lintel and cornice 
were inserted, for the beams necessary to temporarily support the wall. 
On account of the nature of the cornice stone these beams could not 
have been put in under the stones, which, as I have already explained, 
might have been done on a former occasion. There are six of these holes 
in all, three under each stone. On the top bed of the cornice there 
are also some flat sinkings corresponding to them in position and made 
no doubt during the progress of the fixing in order to get the stone more 
easily into its place. In the exact centre, from the ends, of the top bed of this 
cornice an oblong lewis hole is sunk in. It is 11 inches wide, inches long, 
4 inches deep, and about 1 inch longer at the foot, bevelling down at the ends 
but of the same width across. It is six inches back from the front of the 
cornice. If we w r ere able to examine the top bed of the cornice under the 
wall we should probably find another hole further back. These were used 
for raising the stone which was balanced and drawn up much as we should 
do the same thing to-day. 

The uptight joints on either end of the main lintel were left from 1^ 
inches to li inches wide in order to get the stone more easily into position. 


1 See d, d, fig. 5, and also plate II. The these holes from being seen by any one standing 
piojection of the cornice of the doorway prevents in the portico below. 
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In these joints have been inserted iron wedges, probably two in the thickness 
of the wall, which could have been let down from above before the cornice 
was fixed. There still remains at the east end a wedge run in with lead, but 
I should not like to say it is an old one although it may be. In front these 
wide joints would be concealed to a great extent by the projection of the 
biackets, and at the hack they may have been hid perhaps by a lining. On 
the back of the console block on the side next the lintel is a sunk hole which 
also extends across into the top of the lintel itself : a cramp has evidently been 
fixed here, let in from above before the cornice stone was put in position. 
I should think there were two of these in the width of the lintel stone. 

The back of the main lintel is now very much broken away, but there 
are still traces of a series of bevelled holes running along its inner face about 
four inches above tbe underside. Twm of these remain and they measure 
4 inches long, 1^ inches wide, and 4 inches deep, and they are bevelled wider 
as they go in. Assuming that they continued along at equal intervals there 
would have been eight in the length of the lintel. I should think they were 
used for the purpose of fixing a bronze hood or cornice over the doorway 
to receive the top of the door which w-as hung clear of the wall inside, as 
w r e know from the sockets for the hinges, which remain in the threshold. 
I have however found nothing to indicate the existence of a complete bronze 

lining round the door on the inner face of the wall. 

© 

On the top of each door jamb is a pin or dowel hole which has no cor- 
responding sinking in the lintel over. These holes may have been used for 
dowelling on the second lintel and were probably discarded when the last one 
was inserted. 

On the upper part of the jamb at the east side of the door and on the 
inside angle is a long rebate extending down four feet eight inches from the 
lintel (see plan of this, Fig. 9). It measures seven 
inches from the back and five inches from the side. 
In one face of it are cut two small dowel holes one 
above the other. I do not find any trace of a 
similar sinking on the opposite jamb, but it might 
have existed as the jamb is very much broken away 
at this point. This rebate may have been for two 
purposes : either, the actual door was not the full 
height and a great flat slab was filled in across 
the upper part of the opening on the inside to this 
depth, or, this corner of the jamb had got damaged 
in fixing, and the defective part was cut out and 
a new piece inserted. The dowel holes seem to favour the latter view, which 
I think the more likely one. 

In every course of the walling at the sides of the opening we find traces 
of iron cramps, sometimes one, sometimes two, in the width of the w T all 
(c, c, c, fig. 4); they were of a T shape, the cross end having been fixed in 
the wall as it was built, and the tail projecting out to receive the jambs. 
Their principal use would have been tc steady the jambs not to actually tie 



Fig. 9. 
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them back, and the slightly wider and downward turn of the holes cut in the 
jambs themselves would be necessary in adjusting them into position. We 
must assume that they were intended originally for the thin earlier linings, 
and they may have extended right through the thickness of the slabs and 
been turned over or wedged up tightly from the outside. This would have 
been possible, as we have already shown how the inside face of the first 
jambs w T as probably rough and had an inner bronze casing. When these first 
linings were discarded the ends of the cramps were probably cut off and 
left, and the holes made to suit them in the present jambs. 

Let us now sum up very briefly the main points which I have advanced. 
The door as it stands is presumably not the original one. The original door 
had a lintel the depth of two courses of the wall face. The original jambs 
were thinner casings and in two pieces in height, and were probably identical 
with the dvpat of the inscription. The original lintel having been damaged 
not long after the completion of the building it was cut out, leaving however 
the ends in, and the present heavy door jambs were inserted to support a 
second lintel which was again broken and gave place in its turn to the 
one which now exists. 

At the time this last lintel was fixed, brackets were added to each side 
and a cornice inserted above, and, in order to do this, holes were cut in the 
wall stones over to take the beams necessary for their temporary support. 
The difference in the nature of the carving of the same ornaments on the 
jambs and lintel implies clearly that the latter must be of later time, and the 
workmanship of the cornice has none of the characteristics of contemporary 
Erechtheum work, but shows rather those of a later period. The brackets 
were of no use constructively but merely badly placed decorative shams. 
Along the inside of the lintel was probably fixed a bronze hood or capping 
over the door. The second jambs were steadied in their place by the iron 
cramps or dowels which had been used for the purpose of fixing the first 
linings. Last of all, the thin inner linings were put in in order to conceal, as 
much as possible, the damage to the present main lintel. 

I do not offer this paper as a final solution of any of the points I have 
brought forward. I give my investigations and theories merely for what they 
are worth, trusting that they may open up grounds for a further and more 
complete analysis of this door and of the complex building of which it forms 
such an interesting part ; and I venture to say in conclusion that, altered and 
transformed as I have endeavoured to prove it has been, the north doorway 
of the Erechtheum as it stands to-day is still the finest and most beautiful 
example of a doorway that has been handed down to us from classical 
times. 

Robt. Weir Schultz. 

British Arch.eolociical School, Athens, 

Murrh, 1890. 
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APPENDIX. 

Note on the Evidence from the Inscription. 

At Mr. Schultz’s request I have collected the passages in the Ereclitheum 
inscription which may be connected with the north door, and added such 
notes upon their interpretation as are necessary, For the architectural 
inferences deduced from these passages Mr. Schultz is alone responsible ; but 
I have endeavoured to present them in such a form as to enable any reader to 
judge for himself whether they afford sufficient ground for the conclusions 
arrived at. No previous explanation of these passages in the inscription is 
satisfactory, or free from grave difficulties ; and there is therefore every reason 
for applying to them a new theory, which certainly seems to suit them much 
better than any which has previously been suggested. 

Several passages in the great Erechtheum inscription ( C . I. G. I. 322 ; 
Brit. Hus. Inscr. (Hicks) I. xxxv.) have been or may be referred to the north 
door. The clearest of these is that which calls it the dvpoopa, and uses it to 
define the Trpoaraai^ i) Trpot rov Oupd)paro<:, which still lacked the altar of 
the 6vt)x6<; and parts of the roofing, clearly the north portico. But this tells 
us nothing about the door itself, except that it was a recognized and 
conspicuous part of the building. A second passage referred by Boeckh to 
this door must now be given up. The inventory, describing the unfinished 
parts of the building in situ, mentions certain portions as ciKard^eara, lacking 
their final work and polish. Among these are 32 feet of the curved moulding 
( 70770 X 09 \i0os) of the internal wall (Hicks corrects eVrov, for Boeckh’s eNrov), 
and 48 feet of the wall in the 7rp0aTop.La.iov. Boeckh had read 8 for 48 
(reTpairohlas hv 0 for A 1 1), and had suggested accordingly that irpoaropiaicv 
meant the lintel of the door ; but with the change of the number his theory 
falls to the ground of itself. It may be added that no probable explanation 
has, to my knowledge, been suggested for irpoaropiaiov, for the number 
equally precludes Bbtticher’s suggestion that it is the little porch outside the 
S.W. door of the N. portico. But with the loss here of any reference to the 
N. door disappears all documentary evidence for its decoration with a richly 
decorated moulding such as we now see round it. Of course the silence of 
the documents cannot be quoted as evidence against such a moulding, for the 
lintel may have been finished before the rest and so be passed over in silence, 
or may have been mentioned in a missing part of the inscription. A third 
passage referring to some door or doors of the Erechtheum offers considerable 
difficulty. Among portions of the buildings lying on the ground, and partly 
or completely finished and ready to be set in their places, are mentioned the 
following 

‘ Four marble 0 vpai, 8 ^ feet long and 2i feet broad. These were other- 
wise completely finished, e’9 ra £vyd he ehei tov$ Xi'(?ol>9 too? ptKava<; ivdelvai’ 
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which we may translate ‘ but there was wanting for the %vya the setting in of 
the black stones.’ 

The first problem is the meaning of dvpai and £i >yd. In an inscription 
(Michaelis’ Parth. p. 317) the word dvpai is used to mean the leaves of the 
great door of the Hecatompedos, and %vyd for the ‘rails’ of the same door. 
Michaelis seems to think that the same meanings must be accepted in this 
Erechtheum inscription ; and if so, all attempts to associate the inscription 
with extant parts of the building must be given up. But there are 
serious difficulties in the way of such an interpretation, especially since a 
door with marble leaves seems very improbable ; and therefore most authorities 
have taken dvpai to mean jambs and £vyd to mean lintel and cornice. The 
principal objection to this is that in such a case the obvious method of 
description would have been to mention two dvpai and two £uyd — not to 
mention four dvpai and in the very next line to call two of them £vyd— at least in 
a list intended to be readily intelligible. That £vyd should be first included 
under dvpai and then used to mean inrepdvpov, which occurs in the next line 
in its proper sense, seems an absurd suggestion, unless it was the intention of 
those who make this inventory to puzzle their successors. Throughout the 
rest of the inscription all technical terms seem to be used, so far as can be 
judged, with perfect accuracy. Again, if fyyd meant lintel and cornice, it 
is hard to see why the lintel, cornice, and upper parts of the two jambs, as 
Boeckh suggests, should be in four pieces of equal length and breadth, while 
the lower parts of the jambs were not prepared at all. On the other hand, 
the number four precludes our supposing that the lintel only and jambs are 
meant by the dvpai. The only explanation left, therefore, is that these four 
dvpai, if they belong to one door, must be the upper and lower part of the 
jamb on each side, each jamb being made in two parts, to avoid the awkward 
necessity of a block of marble 10 i- Attic feet long by 2-1 feet broad. This 
measurement I give merely from the inscription ; the accuracy with which it 
fits the aperture of the north door of the Erechtheum is very remarkable, and 
might alone suggest the inference which Mr. Schultz has drawn from quite 
different evidence. The measurement is, on the other hand, much too large 
for the east door of the Erechtheum, with which Boeckh and others associated 
their dvpai. 

If then these four dvpai are the jambs, what are we to make of the £vyd ? 
This is a difficulty I cannot solve with certainty; and I doubt if it can be 
solved without a more exact knowledge than we possess of the meaning of the 
architectural terms employed. But I may add that no even probable 
explanation seems to have been suggested by those who have adopted other 
interpretations, and therefore that my interpretation is in this respect no 
worse — though no better — than theirs. One thing is clear — the £uy a must 
be some part of the dvpai as we see from the expression ‘ tovtoov ra pev aWa 
i^ereTeXeiTTo, e? Be t a i^vyd eBei k.t.X.’ So far as we can judge from the 
usual meanings of the word, ’Cvya ought to signify cross-bars of some sort ; 
and for these — or into these — black stones were to be let in. I do not know 
that we can get any nearer to the meaning than this. If we possessed the 
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original jambs, we should probably be able to make it out ; but those who 
have compared conjectural restorations of any building or part of a building 
with the original, when discovered, know how little use there is in theorizing 
on such a matter, and how little probability of hitting on the real meaning. 

One more passage may be noticed, which immediately succeeds the last ; 
it mentions an o£? or console for the cornice of the east door, half finished. 

The order here is worth noticing. After stones for the pediment, the 
inventory mentions as lying on the ground these ffvpai, then the console for 
the east door, and then the stones for the altar of the ffvrjyos in the north 
portico. I do not think we can infer much from this; but it does not seem 
to tell for Boeckh’s association of the Oupai with the east door ; if the console 
belonged to the same door as the Ovpai mentioned immediately before, it 
seems improbable that the east door would he mentioned in connexion with 
the console only. 


E. A. Gardner. 
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A0HNAIHN IIOAITEIA. 1 

The object of the following article is not to review the work achieved by 
the first editor of the newly recovered 'A6>)vaia>v iroXiTeta, still less to discuss 
the plan adopted for its publication by the authorities of the British Museum. 
It would, however, be an exaggerated and perhaps a misleading reticence, if 
no reference were made to those preliminaries and mere points of procedure. 
Many sharp things have been thought and said in various quarters about 
the matter: but there are several sides even to these minor questions. 
The Museum from amid its priceless cuneiform and hieroglyphic treasures, all 
crying for publication, need not have regarded the mission of this small Greek 
argosy as marking so great an epoch. A committee, indeed, might have 
worked more surely, but it would have worked more slowly than our single 
industrious and indeed brilliant editor : had assessors been voted him, we 
might still be waiting the result. Now, as may be observed with satisfaction, 
the resources of the whole world of learning are being concentrated upon the 
new text, and the earlier murmurs of critical dissatisfaction are in a fair 
way to be lost in good-humoured collaboration for a reconstruction of the 
text. This work, indeed, has been carried so far already, as appears from 
the March number of the Classical Bevieic, that it will not be deemed 
premature to raise some questions in regard to the value of the new text, 
viewed from the side of the historian. It is the design of the present paper 
to define some of the points which must be considered before the exact 
place of the new text among our historical sources can be determined. 
It is no reproach to the editor to say that he has dealt somewhat curtly 
with these problems in his Introduction and notes. It will require that 
many minds should independently be brought to bear upon the multitude 
of questions which present themselves in» connexion with the more strictly 
historical criticism, or, as it was in some quarters too proudly termed of yore, 
‘the higher criticism,’ before definitive results can be reached. If the present 
paper contribute to elucidate some of the points to be discussed in relation 
to the historical authority of the recovered treatise on the Athenian Consti- 
tution, it will fulfil its purpose, and not be considered a petitio principii. 

Here, then, leaving on one side all questions of strictly palaeo- 
graphical significance, and assuming the given text in a fairly correct 
edition, a student who is looking to employ it for the reconstruction of 
Athenian history will have to satisfy himself at starting not merely as to the 
unity and date of its composition, and if possible the name and person of its 


1 Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens , edited by F. G. Kenyon, M.A. Second Edition. 
H.S. — VOL. XII. C 
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author, but also as to the spirit or purpose with which the treatise was com- 
posed ; as to the sources from which the author derived his information, espe- 
cially iu regard to events and persons more or less remote ; as to the method or 
manner of the history presented. The solution of these problems will in- 
volve not merely a careful analysis of the internal indications and evidences 
afforded by the text itself, but an elaborate comparison of the text with 
other extant or indirectly recoverable authorities. Primu fade the work 
might be a political pamphlet, like the ’AOtjvaieov iroKneia found among the 
works of Xenophon ; or it might be a strictly scientific monograph, not un- 
worthy of the hand of Aristotle. It might be derived from sources superior 
to any others now to a greater or less extent open to us, and those sources 
carefully and critically used ; or it might be a careless rechauffe of second- 
rate authorities. It might be a methodical treatise, or it might be a bundle 
of anecdotes. There is no end to the possibilities which might be imagined 
for the sake of an argument. It may be useful to indicate and discuss, in 
somewhat tentative fashion, the leading questions. 

And first it is difficult to read the text carefully through and to doubt 
that we are here in possession of a work which, though fragmentary 
in its present form, was originally a. literary work, and the work of a single 
author. From the bulk which remains the outline of the whole may be restored 
with more assurance than the figure of the so-called ‘ Venus of Milo ’ : at least 
it is evident that we are dealing with a literary unity. The structure of the 
work is indeed highly artificial, and its several parts are closely related to 
each other. This observation points to a single author and a single date for 
the composition. True, the work falls into two divisions : the first and longer 
(cc. 1 — 41), as the text stands at present, tracing the historical course of 
constitutional reform at Athens from the beginning to the great epoch marked 
by the Restoration of the Democracy in the Archonship of Eukleides 
(403 — 2 B.C.) ; the second (cc. 42 ff.) giving a descriptive analysis of 
Athenian institutions in the latter part of the following century, i.e. the 
fourth century B.C. But will any one argue from this division that the 
existing text comes from two different authors ? It will be time enough to 
discuss that hypothesis when it is seriously projected. Meanwhile it is 
sufficient to observe that the two parts, the historical retrospect and the 
analytical description of the Athenian polity, or polities, were obviously com- 
posed to complete each other. This is proved (on internal grounds) less by 
cross references from the one to the other (see c. 55 for a somewhat doubtful 
case, p. 137 last line : also p. 139 compared with c. 7, p. 17), than by the 
natural connexion between the description of the present constitution and 
the account of how and through what changes it has come to its present form. 
This assumption of the unity of the work is well borne out by a considerable 
number of more or less analogous cisulcs in the two parts respectively. In 
the first or historical part these asides contain references to circumstances or 
features in Athenian institutions belonging to the writer’s own age, and 
contrasted with the circumstances of the past which he is recording ; in the 
second or descriptive part these references are to antecedent and even archaic 
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details, which have become obsolete in the writer's own day. Examples of 
the first class may be found ce. 3, 7, snrricals in regard to the Archons : c. 7, 
p. 21, c. 8, p. 22, existing restrictions on sortition : e. 22, p. 57, the Bouleutic 
oath: e. 21, p. 56, the origin ot the use ot the ZA mol ikon : and some others. 
Examples ot the second class of references, from the present to the past, may 
he found in the very opening words of Part II. (e- 42), ft vvv tcaTaaraais rfjs 
TTo\ireia<; implying a contrast with its antecedent stages: further, in the 
remarkable passages on the former jurisdiction and, so to say, clikastic functions 
of the Council (jSovXij), c. 45, p. 1 (7, C p. c. 48, p. 121, c. 49, p. 123, c. 55, 
p. 138. (Cp. also in Part 1. e. 40, p. 103, c. 41, p 106.) Further, iu regard 
to changes in the conditions of the appointment of various officials : c.g. the 
ypa/i/j.aTe t!?. c. 54, p. 135, the Archons, c. 55. p. 138, the oiTo<j)v\aKeq, c. 51. 

р. 127, the Strategi, c. 61, p. 149. Cp. further e. 53, p. 132, c. 55, p. 139, 

с. 56, p. 140, c. 56, p. 141, <\ 60, p. 149, c. 62, p. 158. All these passages 
contain references to the past, and contrast the past and the present practice 
or institution. Another argument for the unity of the work may be found in 
the clear articulation of each of the two parts of which it is composed. In 
any case it will be worth while to realize more fully than could he gathered 
from the editorial Introduction the artificial structure of the two parts of the 
work. And hero it will be convenient to deal first with the second part 
(cc. 42 ti), as well because it is shorter and simpler, as because it is concerned 
with matters for which, it appears, the author will rightly rank as a primary 
authority. It is moreover the part containing less of novelty and of disputable 
matter, apart from the many difficulties arising from the fragmentary condition 
ot the text. It can thus, for present purposes, be more shortly disposed of. 
A brief passage iu the editor’s Introduction (pp. xlvi., xlvii.) summarises the con- 
tents, or at least the main heads, or subjects, handled in the second part : hut 
this summary hardly follows the exact lines of the original. As there stated, 
this second part is to be conceived of as consisting or having consisted of four 
sections, dealing successively with the following topics : — I. The admission of 
the Athenian citizen to his place in the Constitution (presumably c. 42). 
II. A section dealing with the Ecclesia and Council ‘ in turn.’ (This extends, 
presumably, from c. 43 to c. 46 inclusive.) III. A section on the various 
magistrates and their pow'ers and duties. (This section the editor apparently 
conceives as beginning c. 47 and extending to c. 62, for he describes it as 

‘ fully included within the six columns of MS. which occupy the third roll of 
the papyrus’; and the third roll begins with column 25 on p 118 and extends 
over part of the next section to p. 116.) IV. A section, ‘the final section,’ 
dealing with the Law-courts (ra SiKacrrgpia), represented by the text of c. 63, 
and by the Fragments (pp. 161 — 170). 

These Sections are not, however, quite so clearly distinguishable as is 
implied in the above analysis, nor is the author’s point of view underlying 
the text quite so logical as seems to be implied in the editor’s summary. 
Or rather, let it be said, the political logic of the author is not quite repre- 
sented in the editor’s analysis. A modern writer upon the subject, after 
dealing with the admission of citizens to the full franchise, might very prob- 
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ably proceed ‘ to describe in turn the functions of the Ecclesia, the Council, 
the magistrates, whether elected by lot or by direct vote, and the courts of 
law ’ (Z.c. p. xlvii.). These, however, are not exactly the lines upon which the 
author proceeds. The Ecclesia is very curtly dealt with in the extant text, 
and in complete subordination to the Council, in c. 43, and in c. 44, in 
connexion with the Prytaneis and Proedri; a separate and approximately 
complete account of the Ecclesia, and its procedure, such as afterwards 
follows with respect to the Dikasteria, there is not in the treatise as it now 
stands. Either such a treatment followed the section on the Dikasteria, or 
the author considered ‘ psephistns ’ of less significance than ‘ kriseis ’ (cf. p. 
106, lines 10 if.), and treated the ecclesiastic function as a sort of process of 
the Bouleutic. The Boule itself is indeed treated with remarkable fulness, as 
is right for a body that sits every day, irXrjv edv r t? d<f>ecnp,o<; y (c. 43, p. Ill), 
and combines (if such treacherous modern analogies be in order!) many of the 
functions of a modem cabinet and of a modern civil service, or civil service 
commission. It may be, indeed, that the treatmerit of the Boule in this work 
will bring home afresh to students of Athenian history the great prominence 
and importance of that institution in the governmental machinery of the 
Athenian state. But the Boule is not separated from the ‘ magistracies,’ if that 
English (or rather, Latin) word corresponds to dpyai. The Boule is treated in 
close connexion with the dpyai ; it is treated, in fact, as one dpyrj among the 
rest, as an office, magistracy, authority, or organ of government as much as any 
dpX r ) eyicvtcKios or dpyrj K\r)p(or>). This position is perfectly plain from the 
opening of c. 43. It is made still more plain when we find the aXXat dpyai 
treated in connexion with the Boule, ce. 47, 48, and c. 49 returning to special 
functions of the Boule. It is not, in fact, until c. 50 that we get quit of the 
Boule and find ourselves among institutions which would be generally 
described as magistracies, or quasi-magistracies. In fact, the second portion 
of the treatise is only concerned with one single subject, al dpyai, to which 
the account of the franchise and its conditions (rd 7 rep! t tj v twv ~oXi twv 
iyypa<f>7)v) in c. 42 is introductory. The Council, or Boule, is first dealt with, 
perhaps as the busiest, the most permanent and most popular, or at least 
numerous, of all dpyai irepi rpv iyicvtcXiov SioiKycnv (c. 43 ad init.). But 
beside the Boule there are included under the term dpyai the various officials, 
boards of officials, or magistrates as they may perhaps be called, if it be 
remembered that we are using a Roman terminus technicm for Athenian in- 
stitutions, treated in connexion with or independently of the Council. The 
term dpyy also covers the office of St /caa-Trj^, and the Dicasts were for the 
writer of the treatise in a sense apyov tc?. Is it quite certain that the term 
covered no more ? Anyway, the whole extant portion of the second part of 
this treatise has for its one subject, as the editor indeed very well puts it, a 
description of the mechanism of (Democratic) government. It deals accord- 
ingly first with the Council of Five Hundred, with various official boards of 
ten, nine, or other number, and finally with the Dikasteria. The brief section 
on the enrolment of new citizens, and the training of the Ephebi, forms an 
introduction to the description of various dpyai, posts of power or service. 
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honour or emolument, for which the Athenian citizen becomes eligible or 
qualified sooner or later once the franchise is conferred on him. There are, in 
fact, four rough and unequal sections in the second part of the treatise, the 
lines of which fall as follows: I. The conditions of the franchise (c. 42). 
II. The exercise of the full franchise in the iyicvickioi dpyal (cc. 43 — G2), 
first the /c\r)p(OTal, the Council with sundry other authorities, (43 — 54). The 
Archons (cc. 55—59). From these may be detached, III. The yeipoTovrjral 
dpyai or dpyal irpos irah.ep.ov c. 61. IY. The Dikasteria c. 63 ff., not placed 
here, perhaps, because they were proper to the yipovres, veterans so to speak, 
but as permanent and not concerned with administration (?) Sio£?c?i(n<?) though 
recruited by the Lot. 

Can it be necessary to point out — the editor has not done so — that, 
although there is little of political philosophy in this treatise, the classification 
of the apyai, the ideas underlying the second part of the work, are con- 
spicuously Aristotelian ? The distinction between apyeiv and apyecrffai and 
its relation to the franchise ; the definition and essence of citizenship 1 ; the 
description of the Dikast and the Ecclesiast as apyovres dopiaroi ypovw, and 
the ridicule poured upon the contrary hypothesis; in short the theory of 
citizenship in the Politics, especially in Bk. III. ad iait., might seem to be 
presupposed in the treatment of the dpyal in the work now under considera- 
tion. This resemblance does not, however, extend to details (cp. Politics VII., 
viii.'p. 1321 B). It makes at first sight for a belief in an Aristotelian influence 
rather than for a belief in the Aristotelian authorship of the work in question. 
The reply might be made that the greater subtleties and refinements of 
classification in the Politics are due to after-thought, due to possibilities as 
well as actualities being taken into account, due to the induction of facts 
embracing many democratic states beside Athens. But this reply is merely 
negative, or deprecatory of a premature judgment adverse to the assumed 
Aristotelian authorship. Meanwhile the artificial and coherent structure of 
the second part of the treatise furnishes an argument against its being 
regarded as a mere hotchpotch, a mere compilation from various hands, or 
the upturning of a common-place book. It is a treatise, or part of a 
treatise, on Athenian institutions with which we are here presented. 

The external evidences point in the same direction. Citations in Pollux, 
Harpocration, Suidas and others are especially numerous from this part of 
the work. The virtual continuity of the text in the newly discovered papyrus 
is of course evidence for the same conclusion. The simplest and most obvious 
hypothesis is that we are dealing with a continuous text. The o?uts •provandi 
here at any rate lies on the other side. But it is a very different question 
whether every chapter, or every paragraph and sentence is from the same 
hand, and of the same date, or whether there are any considerable interpola- 

1 Arist. Pol. III. i. t> (1275 a. 22) ttoAittjs 5’ TiKijs 7 ) KfHTnnjs iraAiVj/i- t)5t> Atyoncv (bcu, and so 
airAws ouSejd tuv &\Amv 6pt(crat fiaXAov rip on. The definition of citizenship (the Franchise) 
fi€T€X €lv K p' li T€us na\ apxvs* i^PXV here used for suits Democracy host. III. i. 10. A<ld the 
the moment [in a specific sense.) Cp. III. i. 12 notably democratic character of a BouA?;, All. 
(1275 b, 22) $ yap i^ovala Koivwe'tv apxQS ftovAev- viii. 17, 24 (1322 b. 12 seqq . ). 
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tions. It will be verily a remarkable text if none such are discovered in it. 
Two somewhat suspicious passages may here be mentioned : viz. c. 54, p. 133, 
on the XoyuTTal and crvvpyopoi compared with c. 48, p. 121, on the XoyicrTa'i 
eg avTwv (sc. twv fiovXevT&v) and evdvvoi. The words from Harpocration 
quoted in the editor’s note to c. 54 suits the first-mentioned passage : some 
words in Pollux, 8, 99, not quoted by the editor or V. Rose, rather suit the 
passage last mentioned. The editor remarks, apparently without having 
observed this possible * doublet,’ that ‘ it is unlikely that Aristotle would 
have had two descriptions of the same officers in this one treatise.’ But 
is it certain that the ten Logistae of c. 48 do not represent the same board 
as the ten Logistae of c. 54 ? 1 If they do, then to acquit the author of 
repetition, of inconsequence, not to say self-contradiction, we must suppose 
one of the passages from a different hand. 

The citation from the Lev. rhet. Cantabrig. (note to c. 54), which 
gives a passage as from the 'Adrjvatovv ttoXit ela of Aristotle to which no 
passage in the British Museum MS. corresponds, may suggest a doubt as 
to the character and quality of this MS. and its claim to represent the 
original and authentic text. This copy marie in Egypt according to the 
editor some four centuries at least after the original text was composed 
at Athens, and made from an already mutilated copy, and made by four 
different hands, one of them at least ‘ not a well educated person,’ and 
two others, mainly concerned with the second part, not above suspicion : 
— how far is this copy from being an exact or faithful representation 
of the original work ? True, it is vastly older than any MS. of Plutarch 
or of Pollux, of Harpocration, or of Suidas : older, indeed, than the original 
texts of all those authors, save Plutarch. But is it certain that this MS., 
even if affiliated to a copy in the Alexandrian Library, is as good a copy 
as that in the hands of Plutarch at Chaeroneia, or as that in the hands 
of Pollux at Athens, a while later? Fragments of those versions have filtered 
through to us, more or less imperfectly, in the texts of their works, and may 
sometimes be preferable to the corresponding passages in this text. For 
example the passage on the third and fourth Ecclesiae in each prytany, c. 43, 
p. 113, looks less intelligible than the corresponding passage in Pollux. On 
the other hand the new text scores a good point against Suidas in the excellent 
irp6ypap.pa, c. 44, p. 116, line 1 (the Agenda List, or Order of the Day for the 
session of the Ecclesia). Suidas has irpaypa. But until an exhaustive com- 
parison has been made (and displayed) between this text and the corresponding 
passages cited by ancient authorities from the work, the materials for the 
verdict upon the quality of this text, viewed simply as a copy, are incomplete. 

Turning to the first part of the text we observe without much difficulty 
that it is constructed on an artificial scheme, and divided more or less clearly 
into successive portions; it is a structure, and more or less a literary unity. 
This observation, which must presently be verified by a brief analysis of the 
contents of this first part (a task not distinctly undertaken in the first edition 


1 The editor’s Index indeed identifies the two. 
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of tbe text), again makes for the belief in the unity of authorship, without 
precluding the recognition of larger or smaller passages added or inserted by 
later hands, and of inferior or highly questionable authority. The first part, 
now specially under discussion, contained a retrospective narrative of the 
constitutional history of Athens from the settlement of Ion, i.e. from primitive 
times, down to the Restoration of the Democracy in the Archonship of 
Eukleides on the eve of the fourth century B.c. This portion, albeit the 
beginning he lost, is, in the existing condition of the work, considerably longer 
than the second : its contents possess more of startling novelty, and will give 
rise to many more varieties of opinion and judgment among historical students, 
than the second part of the work. It is not to-day or to-morrow that the last 
word will be said upon the value, for historical purposes, of this part. It is 
only fair to remember, in justice to the first editor, that he recognises an 
uncertainty in ‘some of the conclusions ’ which he has drawn in regard to the 
inner history of Athens from the new material ( Introduction , p. xx.) ; but it is 
impossible to welcome his ‘ short sketch of the history of Athens from the new 
standpoint ’ ( Introduction , pp. xx. — xlv.) as a fundamental contribution towards 
a critical construction ; it is impossible to admit that ‘ the traditional views of 
the chief crises in that history have been modified ’ to the extent which he 
implies, or require modification forthwith to any such extent. However, before 
discussing further the authority of the new history, the unity of authorship 
must be established for this part, and it must be shown that we are not in 
presence of a mere hotchpotch of historical notes on sundry or successive 
changes in Athenian institutions, but in possession of a literary treatise, or 
part of a treatise, the work of one age and probably of one author, except in 
so far as this unity and authenticity may be invalidated by second or third 
hand insertions. 

Apart from the presumption created by the obviously continuous nature 
of the story of constitutional changes, and apart from the external evidence 
afforded by citations in ancient authors, there are two arguments which make 
for a belief that this part of the work is from a single author ; the one turns 
upon the literary construction of the part, the other upon the chronological 
scheme or system which underlies it, or seems to be implied in it. 

I. The literary structure is clear enough, and the author, or some one else 
for him, has supplied the clue in c. 41. Some suspicion as to the authenticity 
of this chapter in its present form and extent may well be aroused by the three 
following considerations : (1) It contains a date, in the fourth line, which is 
not only erroneous but flatly contradicts c. 39, p. 100, where the correct date 
for the Restoration of the Democracy is given. (2) The terms or titles by 
which some of the successive KaTaardcreis Trji n roXiTeias are described do not 
range exactly with the titles to he derived from a careful reading of the 
preceding text as it stands. This observation applies in particular to the 
Sevrepa /cal t -pcoTi) r /) eirl <rea >9 yevopevp as compared with cc. 3, 4, 
where the author’s formula is r) ranis' tt)? dpyata? 7 roXtTe/a? 7-779 7 rpo 
kpd/covTO<i alias /) tt pcoTr/ 7 roXtre/a. Again, the seventh revolution (jiera/ 3 o \ ?;), 
the eighth constitution, is entitled fjv ’AptcrrefS^s pev in re&eigev ’E^taX 1-779 S' 
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e-rrereXeaev, the legislation of Ephialtes (ec. 24, 25) being thus taken as the 
terminus or epoch for this stage. But cc. 26, 27, 28, record developments 
under Perikles and his successors which would entitle Perikles at least to take 
the place here assigned to Ephialtes. Neither of these two cases are, however, 
at all conclusive. In the first, the TrpcoTtj might he a reminiscence of the 
'rrpcort] TroXireia, c. 4, line 1. In the second the first two lines on p. 106 may 
be taken to supply a cover for cc. 26, 27, 28. The Constitution of the Five 
Thousand (c. 33) is not specified in the summary. To he sure, the original 
author could afford to be a trifle inexact in his summary quite as well as a 
later interpolator. Still, this very explicit table of contents, inserted at the 
close of the historical sketch, has somewhat the air of an intruder. (3) It is 
followed by a passage on the sovranty of the Sr?/ro? (arravTcav 7 ap . . . ^ dpianv ), 
p. 106, not unworthy of Aristotle, but somewhat like an afterthought, and 
the part is closed by a colophon on the ecclesiastic wages, which comes 
in full quaintly to finish the story. In any case it is obvious that, if 
the MS. had omitted the whole passage constituting c. 41 in the editor’s 
numeration, no one would ever have missed it, or suspected an omission. 

If this chapter, or any part of it be an insertion, it is not the only 
insertion in the first part. It is certainly very extraordinary to find in 
the summary in c. 41 the constitution of Theseus described as pucpov 
irape'yKXlvovcra Try? fiacnXucfjs, and to find in c. 2 this constitution de- 
scribed as utterly oligarchic. Moreover the title in c. 41 suits the details 
of c. 3, though it does not suit the details of c. 2, which are likewise 
inconsistent with each other. The second chapter appears either to be 
spurious or out of its proper place : it would come better between the 
account of Drakon’s constitution and of Solon’s, i.e. between cc. 4 and 5. It 
might owe its present form and place to the same hand that compiled the 
table of contents in c. 41. In any case the contents of c. 2 are highly 
suspicious in the position it occupies at present, all the more as it stands 
practically at the beginning of the mutilated text of the existing MS. The 
summary in c. 41 implies of course a previous description of the constitution 
of Ion, which would have been closed consistently with the author’s plan of 
composition, as will presently appear, by an account of a a-rdo-t?. But it is 
certainly surprising to find rip eirl ©»j<rea>? ragiv described in c. 3 after the 
account of the Kylonian coup d’tfat (c. 1), and after the account of the ctt dm? 
which precedes the Reforms of Drakon, nay rather, the Reforms of Solon. It 
may also be observed that the opening words of c. 5 are quite inconsistent 
with the description of the Drakontic constitution in c. 4, which is in no sense 
an oligarchy, but as described in c. 4 bears the semblance of a timocratic and 
moderate republic. This chapter itself is indeed replete with difficulties 
which render it suspicious. Inter alia the Solonian classes (Tip.tjp.ara) appear 
in it before the legislation of Solon (p. 13, lines 1, 2), and yet the property 
qualifications for various officials in the constitution are not based on the 
classification, but upon another scale (pp. 10, 11). To other possible 
anachronisms and aporiae in this chapter reference must be made later in 
another connexion (pp. 27, 33 infra). Enough has here been said to shorv that 
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the text of the first four chapters of this treatise as it now stands is in a some- 
what disorganised condition. Had the MS. extended no further, it might have 
suggested the hypothesis that we had on the papyrus only some excerpts or 
disconnected jottings, belonging perhaps to one and the same work, but not 
preserved in their proper places or order. Such an hypothesis was, it may be 
remembered, proposed in respect to the celebrated Berlin Fragments, and 
it may here be added en passant that the new text confirms the order of these 
fragments as adopted by Blass and Diels. 1 The disorder here visible may be 
due to interpolations, and the curious and corrupt text, p. 105, lines 1 ff., may 
betray some traces of the interpolator’s handiwork, or of an attempt to 
‘ harmonize ’ the inconsequences of cc. 2 — 4. If these considerations are 
deserving of weight, suspicion may extend to the second chief passage above 
referred to, from the omission of a clear reference to the Periklean legislation 
and the Periklean regime in the Table of Contents, c. 41, as compared with 
cc. 26, 27 of the treatise. This is all the more remarkable as c. 26 concludes 
with a notice of the law of Perikles restricting the franchise to those e£ dpepolv 
darolv yeyovoTes, which anticipates the fundamental law of the constitution 
in the writer’s own day as specified in c. 42, ad init. The contents of c. 27 
and the manner in which they are displayed, as well as its relation to its 
context on both sides, taken in conjunction with what has been already said, 
constitute grounds for impeaching its authenticity. Three points must here 
suffice : (1) the inconsequence of the opening words, pera fie ravra, k.tX., 
(2) the afterthought by which Perikles is included among the opponents of 
the Areopagitae, (3) and the notice, at the close of the chapter, of the 
introduction of bribery and corruption by Anytos per a -ravra. The trial 
referred to would belong to the year 409 B.c. Are these ‘ afterthoughts ’ of 
the original author, or of a later head and hand ? It is obvious that c. 27 
might be expunged from the text, with some gain to its continuity, and 
without doing any appreciable violence to the passage in c. 41 which sum- 
marizes cc. 24 — 28. While upon the problem of interpolations in this first 
part of the work, it is permissible to say at least that cc. 30, 31, upon the 
oligarchic constitutions of 411 B.c. call for some medicine. The editor’s note 
on c. 30, p. 83, draws attention to one statement in direct contradiction to an 
assertion in c. 32. As though this were not enough, c. 30 seems to contradict 
itself in two particulars : (1) the Archons, in common with the other officials 
who are to be members of the Council, are to be elected ( alpeladai ) etc 
TrpoKpLTcov, pp. 83, 84. The Archons are to be taken by lot, p. 85. The 
explanation is possibly that the term aipeiaOai, p. 84, line 5, is used inac- 
curately. (2) The Hellenotamiae are to be, and are not to be members of 
the Council, p. 84. A reconciliation of these two last statements has been 
suggested by Prof. L. Campbell, Classical Re den-, March, 1891, p. 119, but 
the passage is at least obscure. These two chapters 30, 31, are in striking 
contrast and in partial contradiction to the corresponding account of the 


1 Cp. Dielils, H. Leber die Berliner F ray - 
mentader AGHNAIHN FTOAITEIA des 


‘leibtutelcs. Berlin, 1885, 
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Revolution of the Four Hundred in Thucydides. Whether one or other is 
interpolated, at least to a greater or less extent, is a problem deserving 
consideration. C. 30 indeed contains the account of a mere paper consti- 
tution which, on the writer’s own showing, never came into existence. If 
all the text had disappeared from c. 30, line 5, /tar’ iviavTov down to c. 31, 
line 3, ryvSe, and we read iijyvey/cav raSe. fiovXeveiv gev reTpcucoaiovs, k.t.X. 
— who would ever have been the wiser ? 

But however the case in regard to interpolations may stand, it is plain 
that the first part of the ’A Qgvaimv iroXiTeia contained a history of the inner 
and constitutional history of Athens presented on a carefully thought out 
plan. The table of contents in c. 41 corresponds with considerable accuracy 
to the cardinal points in the historical review. The successive stages by 
which ‘ the present constitution ’ had been evolved, through constructive and 
destructive moments, were presented indeed in strictly chronological sequence, 
but something like a logical or literary idea lifts the chronicle towards the 
plane of philosophic history. From first to last there have been eleven great 
political conversions — there have been, first and last, twelve epochs of consti- 
tutional construction. Six of these lie before the Persian war; six con- 
stitutional moments are distinguishable between that war and the writer’s 
own day. It were not too fanciful to suppose that the author conceived 
at least the first six * Polities,’ or successive constitutions, to have been 
separated, or connected, severally by a party struggle, o-Tao-t?. But this 
idea is apparently modified in the last six stages. In them, so far as 
the developments or revolutions are traced to causal antecedents, those ante- 
cedents are sought in the warfare of the time, first the Persian, then the 
Peloponnesian, rather than in economic or social conditions in Athens itself. 
With these brief indications the following analysis may be submitted as pre- 
senting the literary structure of the first part of the work. In it the lines 
suggested by the table in c. 41 are followed out and emphasized, and the 
result is to show that, whether the text has suffered interpolation or not, 
the author had a firm and clear scheme and outline of the history of the 
Athenian constitution, and that the literary sketch as a whole is the work 
of one mind. 


The XII. TroXiTeiai of Athens. 

I. rj Kard(TTacn<; t&v ef "Icovo? ical tcov fier avrov crvvoucicrdvTaiv, 

i. e. the settlement of Ion : described no doubt in the lost beginning of the 
treatise (cp. c. 3, p. 5). It might perhaps be inferred that the author ascribed 
the first synoecism of Attica to Ion, not to Theseus (as Thucydides, 

ii. 15). The passage in Plutarch, Theseus, c. 24, is at least partly based on 
Thucydides. Plutarch did not hesitate to dissent from what he believed to be 
the authority of Aristotle upon occasion. Cp. Lycurg. c. 28. But it will be 
safer to take o-vvouacrdvTcov here as implying no more than ^wducicrav, 
Thucydides i. 24. It was a Synoecism, IN not OF Attica. Compare 
Herodotus, 1, 57. 2, 51. crvvoucoi eyivovro 'AOgvaiotcn (sc. UeXacryot). 
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i) iirl ©Tjo-e®? lyevofiivr). This must provisionally be identified II . 
with f) dpyala iroXneta of c. 3, g irpcoTt] 7 ro\neia of c. 4. It exhibits a 
slight deviation from royalty, according to c. 41. The expression here is not 
so strong as in Plutarch, Theseus, e. 25, 7 rporio? dtreicAive 7 rpo? top o^Xov, &>? 

' Api<TTOTe\r)$ <f>7)crt, Kal d<f>r)ice to povapyelv. It might appear as though the 
author laid little or no stress on the Theseian synoecism, and regarded as the 
two chief institutions of Theseus, the threefold division of the Athenians into 
Eupatridae, Agroikoi, 1 Demiurgi, and the first beginnings of democracy : 
religion, law, and government being, however, left to the Eupatrids (Plutarch, 
op. e.). To the speculative historians of the fourth century b.c. a modification 
of royal power was tantamount to an institution of democracy. 

As the text now stands c. 3 appears to contain some account of this 
constitution ; c. 1 (and possibly c. 2) some account of the ordert? which led 
to its abolition. 

7; eVt ApdicovTOs. This constitution is set forth in c. 4. It is difficult to III 
understand how any one could regard this chapter as a solid contribution to 
the actual history of the Athenian constitution. It contains statements which 
it is hardly rash to characterize as anachronisms and as mutually destructive. 
One of these difficulties has been specified above (p. 24). It may be added 
here that the feature which seems so extraordinary to the editor, viz. that 
the property qualification of a Strategus is 100 minae while that for the 
Archons is only 10 minae, will be no puzzle to any one who recognizes that 
this chapter is a product of the ideas of a period when the Strategi had long 
taken the place of the Archons as the leading officers of the State. The 
constitution here ascribed to Drakon looks uncommonly like an ideal con- 
stitution, projected at one of those crises in which, as in 412 B.c. or 404 B.c., 

1 Restorations ’ of the 7 rarpia iroAiTela were demanded, and some persons, to 
whom the admittedly popular constitutions of Kleisthenes and Solon were 
not satisfactory, may have found an eponym for their programme in the 
author of the earliest written laws at Athens. As the information conveyed 
in this chapter, whether true or not, is absolutely new, we are presented with 
the dilemma that either the text of the ’AOgvatcov TroXirela used by Plutarch 
did not contain this passage, or that Plutarch considered it bad history : 
otherwise surely we should have found traces of it in the Life of Solon. 

But this supposed Drakontic constitution, with its Ecclesia of Hoplites, with 
its high property qualification for office, with its Strategi, Hipparchi, its 
Archons and Tamiae, all elected, and its lesser officials appointed by lot; 
with its limit of age, its limits on re-election, its fines for neglect of duties ; 
with its Council of 401, and its Areopagus as general censor and guardian of 
the Constitution : — what is it but afterthought taking the place of history ? 

A passage on the inevitable <n-d<™<j (c. 5 and perhaps c. 2) introduces the IV. 
fourth constitution — that of Solon. The person and work of Solon are treated 
at great length (cc. 6-12), but it is not necessary for the present purpose to 


1 It is to be regretted that the reading c. 13, note is virtually decisive for the matter. 
p. 34, last line, is doubtful : but the editor’s 
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review the details. C. 13 records the renewed and augmented party struggles 
Y. which issue in t) eVi IleiatarpaTou Tvpawfc, which may be taken to include 
the government of his sons, and covers the passage cc. 14-19. The next 
chapter (20) records the ardcris between Isagoras and Kleisthenes, and makes 
VI. way for the description of the Reforms of Kleisthenes (c. 21). With 
Kleisthenes it might appear as though, in the author’s conception, the period 
of revolutions and reforms gave way for a time to a period of warfare and 
development. Instead of a cnaavi we have in c. 22 a record on the working 
of ostrakism (an excellent substitute !), and of the influence of war, which 
VII. introduces the seventh stage, ry per a rd M r)8uca, the government or supremacy 
of the Areopagus (c. 23). This condition melts by degrees into the restored 
VIII. and developed Democracy, fjv ’ ApurTeiSr)*; pev vtt eBei^ev, ’E^taXrr;? S’ 
ireKecre v, k.t.X., though for Ephialtes we might expect Perikles, and must 
take this title to cover the whole passage from c. 24 to c. 28 inclusive. 
IX. The ninth stage, i) tow TeTpaKoaieov tear den is connected in the text 

with the disaster in Sicily, and is described, with some anomalies noticed 
above, in the passage cc. 29-32. The table of contents in c. 41 passes over 
the constitution of the Five Thousand, described in c. 33, and reaches the 

X. tenth stage with the Restored Democracy (c. 34) where the text omits to 
connect the restoration with the victories in the Hellespont in 410 B.c. 

XI. The despotic governments, first of the Thirty and then of the Ten are 
conceived as a single chapter ( iy tow rptaKovra teal ry tow Sena tv paw Is), and 

XII. this title corresponds to the text cc. 35-40. Finally we reach the twelfth 
stage, ry vvv KaTa.cn aats t?) 9 TroXiTeiaf, the restored and extreme Democracy ; 
with which stage historical narrative gives way to descriptive analysis, and we 
pass to the second part of the treatise. 

II. Beside the argument in favour of a unity of authorship based upon 
the literary structure of the first part (as of the second part) of the 
work, a second, though palpably weaker, argument arises from a con- 
sideration of those passages, which appear to show that an elaborate 
chronology underlies the historical account of the Athenian constitution. 
It may be observed that, passing over the legendary Akastos (c. 3, p. 6), 
whose name is not cited for a chronological purpose, the Archon Aristaechmes 
(c. 4, p. 9), whose name serves to date the legislation of Drakon, and for 
the sake of convenience omitting Xenaenetos (c. 40, p. 104)), there are 
between Solon and Eukleides, between c. 5 and c. 39, the names of twenty- 
five Archons given, and the names are given, with three exceptions to be 
specified, for strictly chronological purposes. Solon’s name is not used as a 
date in c. 5, p. 13, but it is so used in c. 13, p. 33. The name of Damasias, 
c. 13, is not used primarily as a date. Mnesitheides, c. 26, p. 73, is not used 
primarily as a date ; the same remark applies to the name Mnesilochus, c. 33, 
p. 90. The remaining twenty-two names of Archons, from Solon to Euclid 
inclusive, are used for strictly chronological purposes, generally under the 
formula em (rov Seivo 9) ap^ovTo^. Adding Xenaenetos, 3, c. 40, we get 
twenty-three. It may be said that twenty-three such dates are not a list 
when spread over nearly two centuries ; and it must be admitted that facts of 
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considerable importance are mentioned without the archontic date. But will 
any one venture to say that the twenty-three names used for chronological 
purposes do not imply the pre-existence and employment of chronological 
tables, such as the one still preserved on the Murmur Parium ! The 
hypothesis of course presents itself that these three and twenty chronological 
names may have been inserted in the text by a second or third hand. There 
is indeed scarcely a single case where the Arclion’s name might not be deleted 
from the text without creating a visible scandal ; and, conversely, nothing 
would be simpler than to insert the appropriate Arclion’s name in cases where 
it does not appear in the text — given, that is, the requisite materials. But 
the removal of all or any number of the twenty-three chronological Archons, 
whose names occur in the first part of this treatise, w r ould not get rid of the 
exact and comparatively full chronological scheme which underlies the account 
of Athenian constitutional development ; for, with the exception of the two 
excellently attested names, Pythodorus, c. 35, p. 93, Eukleides, c. 39, p. 100, 
the Archoris name never occurs in the tc-rtas the sole chronological indication for 
the event recorded. In other words, all events dated by the Arclions’ names 
are also dated by the intervals separating them from other recorded events. 
This dating by intervals, or casual chronology, is so constant a concomitant of 
the Archontic chronology as to suggest a doubt whether the two could 
originally have been independent. To expunge all the casual or empirical 
chronology from the text would be to do very great violence to probabilities. 
Though some of the chronological intervals or periods were probably 
traditional, as for example the Hundred years, c. 32, p. 88 (cp. Time. viii. 68), 
the constancy of these dates by intervals implies a systematic chronology, 
constructed with or without regard to the list of Archons. The fact that some 
of the intervals may be inaccurate ( c.g . the fifth year, c. 22, p. 57, the seventh 
year, c. 34, p. 91) does not disprove the presence of an exact or systematic 
chronology; we all err by rule. Nor is it necessary for the present argument 
to discuss the desperate passage, c. 13, p. 33, where three Pcntctcridcs are 
gobbled up in four lines with unblushing assurance. Provisionally it may 
here be assumed that a quasi-scientific chronology underlies the first part of 
the treatise, and that the chronological data have not, to any damnifying 
extent, been foisted into the text by later hands ; that being admitted, this 
systematic and preconceived chronology becomes a fresh argument in favour 
of the unity of authorship, the unity of date, for the great bulk of the 
treatise. 

We pass naturally from these last considerations to the consideration of 
the probable date of the composition, a topic which has an immediate bearing 
upon the question of the real authorship, and a more remote bearing upon the 
question of the authority, of this new historical source. Something has been 
added, and something may still be added, to the editor’s arguments under 
this head. It is urged that the treatise must have been composed after the 
year 329 B.c., for the Archon of that year (Kephisophon) is named in c. 54. 
The name occurs in a sentence ‘ hopelessly mutilated,’ but is apparently in- 
disputable. If, however, the sentence ‘ is clearly an incidental note which 
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might have been added after the main bulk of the work was written’ (editors 
note), it might have been added ever so long after: it was probably, if added 
at all, added some time after : or it may not be an addition ; primn facie it is 
a part of the primitive text of the second part of the treatise : in short, it 
makes very little for the Aristotelian authorship of the treatise ; it is rather a 
difficulty to be explained aw'ay on that hypothesis : we are to suppose in 
fact that Aristotle was writing, or revising, this treatise within seven years of 
his death ! 

Mr. Cecil Torr {Athenaeum, 3302, p. 185) has accentuated and further 
defined the date of composition by an argument based upon the mention of 
Quadriremes and the omission of Quinqueremes in c. 46 — a chronological in- 
dication overlooked by the editor. On the basis of this passage Mr. Torr 
fixes the composition to the years 428 — 425 b.c. This argument is con- 
clusive as far as the upper date is concerned, assuming that the words 
i) Terpijpa*; k.t.\. are part of the primitive text, and it certainly would 
be rather harsh to bracket all the words from f) to ^ eipoTovtjcrr) (c. 46 
11. 3, 4), even though the scribe was blundering and the corrector nodding 
over this passage (cf. editor’s note on Katyas rpippets, p. 118). In regard, 
however, to the lower date, 425 B.c., after which, Mr. Torr argues, a writer 
would have mentioned Quinqueremes as well as Triremes and Quadriremes, 
can we feel sure that the author of the tract would certainly have recorded 
the building of Quinqueremes, of which there were apparently in the year 
425 B.c. only three in the Attic docks ? (Boeckh, Staatsh. I. 3 p. 338, Urkunden, 
p. 76.) How far is it possible to follow the fortunes of the Athenian Quin- 
queremes ? Were they ever built or used in large numbers ? Does any 
ancient author mention them in the Athenian fleet ? If not, their omission 
in c. 46 of the 1 AOr/vauov -rroXi-eta will not seem quite conclusive as to the 
lowest date to be assigned to the treatise. 

In regard to this lower date the editor argues that the treatise must have 
been composed before 307 B.c., seeing that the author, in speaking of * the 
present constitution,’ assumes and implies that there are ten and only ten 
tribes (<£i/Aat), ‘which number was increased to twelve in the year just 
mentioned ’ (p. xvii.). This is, indeed, a very strong argument, all the more 
because the increase of the Phylac involved changes in the institutions 
based upon the phylic system, and no reference to those changes appears 
in the text. There is, indeed, a passage in the first part of the treatise which 
might remotely suggest a possible reference to the later duodecimal system : 
e. 21, p. 54, 1. 7, for a certain good reason ovk els 8a>$eica (f>v\as avvera^ev, sc. 
6 KAeiadevrjs. But this may be a mere accident : certainly the whole descrip- 
tion of the institutions of Athens appears to apply naturally to the period 
before the Demetrii and Antigonus. And as the external evidences for the 
existence of the treatise may be said to begin, though in a very indirect 
fashion, 1 * about the middle of the third century b.c., our conclusion must be 


1 Timaeus, testilus Polybio et Athcnaeo, re- Aristotle’s work. See V. Bose, Aristotelvs Frag- 

ferred to the noAiTelai, or at least to the Con- mentet, 1886, ed. Teubner, No. 547. Ed. maj. 

stitution of the Loeri, and referred to it as 1863. Arist. Pseudepigraphus, No. 499. Ed. 
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that the work before us, assuming its unity granted, was composed between 
330 B.C. and 320 B.C., probably before the occupation of Athens by the 
Macedonians, 1 and rather before than after 325 i>.c. As Aristotle died in the 
year 322 B.O., this treatise on the Athenian constitution, which formed the 
first of 158 similar tracts, would appear to have been composed, or revised, 
within three or four years of the death of its reputed author. That the 
’A Orjvaimv rroXirela stood first in the list of the collected Pol it if: s does not of 
course prove that the other 157 were all composed after it ; but it is not likely 
that it was composed last, or among the last. In any case the narrow margin 
of time for its composition, ‘or revision,’ must tell against the assumption of 
strict Aristotelian authorship. 

To any one who accepts the above dates for the actual composition, it 
will hardly be worth while to observe that the systematic chronology by 
means of the Archons, assuming these data authentic, might contribute to 
determine the general or approximate date of the work in question. For 
when were the lists of Attic Archons compiled and first used for historical 
purposes? The new text must now take rank before the Mannor Parittm as 
the first document, or monument, extant in which the Attic Archons are sys- 
tematically used for chronological purposes. If it be assumed that the 
Archontic data in this tract are genuine, it would seem to follow that the 
author had a fairly 7 complete and accurate list of the Archons before him, and 
that it was sufficiently in fashion to be of use : w r ere it known for certain who 
first compiled such a list, with the leading events in column, after the manner 
of the Parian Chronicle , we might have a fresh argument for the date of this 
treatise. As the case stands, the use made of the Archons scarcely serves to 
push the date of this chronological device back much beyond Philochorus 
and Androtion, who probably used the Archons as dates. It may be just worth 
while to observe that though lists of ’OXvfnrioviKcu, of HvOtovlnai, and of 
vhcciL Aiovvma/cal appear among the pscvPepigrapha Aristotelis, no one seems 
to have ascribed to him the compilation of the Archontic List. It is also 
observable that the chronology in the ' Adrjvalcov -rroXireia makes little 
attempt to relate the chronology of the constitution to the general chronology 
or course of Hellenic history, such as is found, with some startling omissions, 

in the Parian Chronicle. We have, in fact, in the case before us a purely 

Athenian record, apparently derived from purely Athenian sources. 

Before opening the question of the sources from w 7 hich the history in this 
tract is derived it will be well to determine provisionally 7 the question of the 
author’s intellectual position and sympathies, and of the interest in which the 
tract was composed. And here it will be recognised at once that, on the face 
of things, the primary interest and purpose of the author must have been the 
historical or scientific interest, the justification of a proper curiosity. His 
paramount purpose is neither to praise nor to disparage Athenian institutions 

Berl. 1870, No. 504. This carries a fair infer- X. ix. 23 (,11SX T>) is inconclusive. 

ence as to the 'Adrjvalwv iroAtrtla. If th q Locrio a 1 20th Boedromion 322 B.c. Plutarch: Pho~ 

was the work of Aristotle, a fortiori therefore Lion. 28. 

was the Athenian. The reference to Elh. iVie. 
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but simply to describe and to explain. The author proceeds, for the most 
part, sine ira et studio, with a ‘ detachment,’ which must surprise us, if we 
think of him as an Athenian, and a contemporary of Demosthenes. The 
mere conception of treating institutions and their history apart from external 
politics, and no less apart from the ideal .Polity, is a conception not unworthy 
of Aristotle. It might well be the fruit of his teaching. To speak in a figure : 
the second part of this treatise supplies the statics (on) of the constitu- 
tion of Athens, the first part the dynamics (Sion). Nor is it true to say 
that all general points of view, all philosophic insight are banished. The 
passage in c. 9 on the character of Solon’s polity shows a speculative turn 
worthy at least of Isokrates if not of Aristotle himself. 1 Again passages in c. 
28 — a chapter, certainly, a trifle suspicious — and notably the generalizations 
on p. 79 and the formula on p. 80 have an Aristotelian flavour in them. 
The penultimate line of the chapter contains indeed a description of dyaOov 
iroXirov epyov sufficiently Aristotelian to have been written in the light of 
the Politics (III. iv. 1276 B). But the formula is an old one : the sophisticated 
t ro/UV^v dya0o<; exists already in Thucydides (vi. 11), and one has not to wait 
for the formula of the epyov till Aristotle appears. Another passage with 
some philosophic point about it may be found c. 41, p. 106. 2 Unfortunately 
two of these passages are not, perhaps, above suspicion. But even if these 
passages were given up it would remain true that the very structure of the 
treatise itself, as a whole, and the strictly positive, or positivist interest im- 
plied throughout, betokens a certain mental enlightenment. Not but what the 
author betrays partialities, or preferences, and relates his story with some 
signs of feeling. The- second part of the treatise may be almost colourless, 
but the first part is tinged here and there with a warmer hue. Strangely 
enough these passages are not all dyed the same shade. The two last 
referred to are commendatory of democracy, and to them may be added the 
expression in c. 22 p. 59 descriptive of the Athenians and their non-enforce- 
ment of ostrakism, xpwpevoi rf) eiwdvta tov Sypov irpaoTyTi. This passage 
is not ironical. 3 In other passages the point of view seems changed. The 
brief notice of the trial of the Strategi after Arginusae (c. 34, p. 91) is, as the 
editor remarks, ‘certainly inaccurate’ (note ad locum) : the inaccuracy appears 
explicable as due to political bias : the author in this passage is either unfair 
or uncritical. In other passages a moderate or intermediate position is 
implied. The praise of Nikias, Thucydides (son of Melesias) and Theramenes 
in c. 28, and the apology for Theramenes already referred to, serve to define 
the writer’s partialities. Not less remarkable is the verdict upon the polity 
of the Five Thousand, c. 33, p. 90, which shows a material agreement with 
the well-known judgment in Thucyd. viii. 97. Not less remarkable is the 


1 With the reflection Kvpios yap &v 6 T7}y 
\l/7}<pov Kvpios yl verat rys TroXirPias contrast Arist. 
Pol. IV. x. 5 (1329 a. 11) of yap r<av o'nXiav 
fcvptoi teat fieveiv f/ (x)] fieveiv Kvpiot ttjv ir oXirciav. 
The two passages are not contradictories. 

2 With the generalization eblha<p8op(dTepot yap 


oXlyot rwv ttoXXuv eitrhr nal icepSei Ka\ 

cp. Arist. Pol. VIII. vi. 10 (1306 a. 9) Sfxovoodaa 
oXiyapxia ovk evStatyOopos e£ avrrjs. 

Cp. Isokrates, 7, 153, on the cirtcficeta tov 
$T)ftov. See also Plato, R<\p. viii. 558 A. 
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express approval of the reyime of the Areopagus after the Persian wars (c. 23, 

р. 65) Kal eTroXiTevOrjcrav ’ A.Orjva'ioi Ka\a><; ical <ev> ? Kara rovrovs rovs 
Kaipovs. There is here no qualification as in the case of the Five Thousand 
(c. 33, rroXefiov KaOearwrop ) ; the Arcopagite supremacy is the nearest 
approach to the ideal suggested by the author. But this position is not 
obtained by the depression of democracy : the general point of view has a 
remarkable resemblance to the positions in the Areopayiticus of Isokrates. 
Solon and Kleisthenes are the truly popular heroes, as with the orator. 
Aristeides preserves his reputation for justice (c. 23) though his policy (c. 24), 
as the editor observes, ‘ is what one would rather have expected to have 
come from Themistocles.’ Themistokles is indeed somewhat discredited, 
whereof more anon. Perikles (c. 28) belongs to the better type, and contrasts 
favourably with the later demagogues. In all this there is a remarkable 
resemblance also to the views expressed in the Politics II. xii. (1273 B). If 
that passage in the Politics is not from Aristotle’s hand, 1 is it any the more 
likely that our treatise is genuine Aristotle ? The chapter on the Drakontic 
constitution remains, indeed, a crux in this, as in every other connexion (c. 4). 
It deprives Solon of the credit of being the first legislator to dethrone the 
oligarchy. Drakon’s constitution has most of the good points elsewhere 
approved of, and ascribed to Solon : the Hoplite franchise (c. 4 p. 9 compared 
with c. 33, p. 90) ; election of the greater officials, under restrictions of birth and 
property (by all citizens instead of by the Areopagus alone ? Such might be 
the result of a combination of c. 3, p. 3, last three lines, with c. 4, pp. 10, 11 
and c. 8, pp. 22, 23, if it were worth while to smooth away the inconsequence 
of the Drakontic record in c. 4) ; appointment of lesser officials by the Lot 

с. 4, p. 11. A popular Council of 401, with compulsory attendance at the 
sessions : above all the nomophylactic Areiopagus to observe the officials and 
to check illegality. But if this passage somewhat blurrs the historical per- 
spective it does not seriously obliterate the main points in the author’s 
political views. In fine, the writer is no partisan. Though the treatise shows 
now and then political sympathies, the bias is not so strong as to lead us to 
expect wilful distortion of fact. In the worst cases the blame may have to be 
rolled back upon the author’s sources. 2 If the history is unsound its unsound- 
ness or shortcomings may be due, rather to the imperfection of his sources, or 
to the defects of his own methods, than to mala Jidcs. The position thus 
reached leads directly to an examination of the sources from which the 
matters of fact in the treatise have been drawn. 

In examining the sources we may dismiss for the time being the 
problems of the second part with the remark that, except for the historical 


1 Cp. W. L. Newman, The Politics of Aris- 
totle, Vol. If. p. 373. 

2 One of these sources seems to have been 
strongly anti-Themistoclean. See e. 23, the 
causality of the battle of Salamis ascribed to 
the Areiopagus : there is here a suppressio reri. 
In c. 25 we have the suggestio falsi, and more. 
Plutarch’s qualified admission of the first anee- 

H.S. — VOL XII. 


dote and complete rejection cf the second is 
much to his credit. With c. 23, 7 evitrdai rys 
wfpi 5aAo [Civa vavpax^as atria [rj iv ’Apeicp tc ay w 

(3 cp. Arist. Pol. VIII. iv. 8, 1304, a. 22, 5 
vaurticbs bx^os yevojuevos atnos t rjs nepl ’ZaXafiva 
v'ikt)s. The passages are not strictly contra- 
dictory, See also Tliucyd. I. 74, 1 . 
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asides in this part, the matter might seem to have been almost all collected 
by simple observation on the spot, or by notorious hearsay, at worst. It is 
entirely consonant with this supposition, and with the general methods of 
composition in antiquity, that no parade is made, little or no indication of the 
sources is given, in this part. Eeturning to the first part we find the case 
very different. To determine with approximate certitude the sources from 
which the historical review of the Athenian constitution (cc. 1-40) was 
derived two methods must be employed in conjunction with each other. The 
first will seek to detect, from a collection of the obvious inner indications 
afforded by the text itself, the sources from which it is derived, and the 
principles upon which they are used : the second would aim at a comparison 
of the text with other extant or more or less recoverable authorities for the 
same period or subjects, and a resultant solution of the problems whether, 
and to what extent, the author of the ’Adrjvaieov iroXnela made use of those 
authorities. But the second task is an immense one, and must for the 
present be here passed over. In what follows the task is restricted to an 
examination of the more obvious points in regard to the sources used 
by the author, and a consideration of the reconstructive method followed 
by him, or found ready by him to his hand in those sources, when real 
evidence failed him and them, so far as may be gathered from the internal 
evidence. 

Ach, die Quellen ! — Once upon this tack there is an end for the while 
to all mutual confidence between master and disciple, between author and 
reader : we cease to be amused, and become actively critical ; we destroy the 
work of art, in order to see how it was put together. In the case of epos or 
drama this may be the Philistine’s method (aypoiicos rt? aofyia ) ; but 
in regard to histories, which profess to deal with the external order and 
to record the actual succession of events, it becomes a mortal necessity. In 
the present case to close every doubtful point with an appeal to ‘ the great 
authority of Aristotle ’ is but a sop to our indolence. In justice to the editor 
it must be said that in his notes he occasionally admits that ‘Aristotle ’ may 
be mistaken or misled ; but it does not appear to be unfair to say that a 
very high value is set upon ‘ the narrative of Aristotle,’ * the testimony of 
Aristotle,’ without any discussion of the prior questions, whence the 
materials of this ‘ narrative ’ were obtained, and how far in this ‘ testimony ’ 
the statements of matters of fact rest upon autopsy, upon hearsay, upon writ- 
ten tradition, more or less authentic, and how far mere inference, in all its 
subtle forms, takes the place of genuine testimony and tradition. From the 
nature of the case it stands to reason that neither Aristotle nor any other 
resident in later Athens can be so good an authority for the events and institu- 
tions of the days of Perikles or Themistokles, of Solon and of Drakon, as he 
is for the institutions and events of his own day, and of the generation or two 
immediately antecedent. Whether a later author is to be preferred to earlier 
authorities dealing with events and institutions of their own day, or of times 
less remote from them, when he comes into conflict with their testimony, 
must depend upon the opinion we form of the alternative sources open to him, 
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and of the way he uses them. Neither literary planning nor chronological 
system is a substitute for sight and speech of men and things. Prima facie 
Thucydides should be a better authority for the lives and actions of Themis- 
tokles and Perikles than any author in the last quarter of the fourth century 
could be. At least the question must be raised as to the title the latter may 
have to preference. 

In respect to the institutions described in the second part of the treatise, 
the new authority may pass unchallenged into the first rank. In respect to 
the events and institutions described or narrated in the first part, the new 
authority cannot possibly be taken to disprove ‘ assumptions ’ (i.e. conclusions) 
‘ made on the strength of the previously existing evidence ’ (. Introduction , p. 
xix.) unless the ordinary canons of historical criticism are to be upset. Or 
why should a rather late authority, whose evidence is based partly upon the 
witnesses he is called upon to disprove, and partly upon materials peradventure 
inferior to them, be allowed to take the court by storm ? Why should a late 
writer, undertaking to cover the events of Attic history from the days of 
Ion and Erechtheus to the Archonship of Euclid, be assumed an uniformly 
strong authority ? That indeed were an assumption which could only be 
justified by a most searching criticism of his sources and methods throughout. 

There follows a brief capitulation of the author’s sources, so far as clearly 
indicated by the internal evidence, or to be gathered from an analysis of the 
text. Four main heads may be conveniently distinguished in the sources 
from which the narrative is derived. 

I. The bulk of the history seems to be based upon a general tradition 
and consensus of authorities, or upon the uncontradicted version of some 
antecedent authority. Mere oral tradition is not referred to expressly, for the 
terms fyaa'i, Xiyovai, passiui, or even such a term as 6 Xeyopevos Ao-yo?, c. 18, 
p. 48, cannot be taken to imply strict word of mouth. This basis in general 
or in uncontradicted tradition becomes more obvious when it is traversed or 
corrected by special traditions, special versions. The author thus distin- 
guishes the common or general from the particular, cc. 3, p. 6, c. 7, p. 16, ib. 
p. 19, c. 16, p. 44, c. 17, pp. 45, 46, c. 18, pp. 48, 49, c. 28, p. 80, and else- 
where. All these references are to anonymous sources ; once and once only 
does the author name a prose writer, viz. Herodotus, c. 14, p. 41, by reason 
apparently of a discrepancy between the versions of Herodotus and other 
traditions ; but it is tolerably obvious, from the account of the Peisistratidae 
and of Kleisthenes given in the text, that even if the author had not 
happened to name Herodotus we should be justified in concluding that he 
had made use of ‘the father of history.’ A similar conclusion is to be 
arrived at by comparison of the text with the texts of Thucydides and 
Xenophon. Widely as this author departs from Thucydides in regard to the 
story of the Peisistradids, in regard to Athens in the days of Themistokles 
and Perikles, in regard, above all, to the revolutions in 412 — 11 B.C. it is 
perfectly obvious that he had the work of Thucydides before him. Time 
and tide wait for no man, and space is limited : it is impossible here now to 
exhibit the evidence for this conclusion, and for the corresponding conclusion 
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in regard to Xenophon’s Hellenics (I. II.). But a prima facie rase may be 
established by a reference to the parallels between ’Ad. n roA. c. 33 and 
Thucyd. viii. 97. In respect to- Xenophon a similar case may be established 
by a comparison between ’Ad. i toA. 36 and Hell. II. iii. 18 — 19, where the 
verbal agreement is startling, and is not seriously weakened by the quasi- 
Aristotelian paraphrase : cos’ ev t ovtm Tu> -rrXrjdei rrj 5 a p er r) ? a> p i <r- 
H k v r\ 9 for Xenophon’s cocnrep tov apidp-ov tovtov ej^ovra riva avd’yKrjv 
KaAoix; /cdyadovs eivai. As this passage reproduces a speech by Theramenes 
it might be argued that Xenophon and the author are independent, and rely 
on a common source : but the argument is not a strong one, if the date and 
relation of Xenophon to the subject be considered. But the evidence for 
believing that the author was acquainted with the works of Thucydides and 
Xenophon, startling as his dissent from their records is, and strange as all 
omission of their names may be, is not by any means limited to the items 
here indicated. Here however upon this point it can only be further observed 
that the author of the ’Ad. ttoX. evidently had not that supreme reverence 
for the authority of Thucydides, and that lesser but still lofty reverence for 
the authority of Xenophon, which is nowadays in order. He does not scruple 
to traverse their versions, and to gainsay, by implication, their histories. 
That he does not name them is in accordance with his own attitude to the 
nearer and the more remote passages in Athenian history. The deliberate 
references to any authorities, especially to personal authorities, are much 
fewer for the last sis than for the earlier stages in the constitution. 
Especially for the period of the Peloponnesian war the author plainly 
considers himself an authority : the unconscious indications for his sources in 
that period are to some extent favourable to that consideration, as will appear 
below; and in some particulars, notably in regard to the two Dcccmvimtes in 
the year 403 B.c. the new text makes a valuable addition to our resources. 
In regard to the earlier periods the author himself betrays a critical uneasi- 
ness by the more numerous reference to the sources and their discrepancies, 
and in two notable particulars he exhibits a sound sense of the comparative 
merits of various literary sources, viz. in the copious citations from the poems 
of Solon in support or in refutation of tradition, cc. 5, 12; and in the use 
made of the Skolia, c. 19, p. 50, c. 20, p. 53, though the latter is not to be 
regarded as beyond criticism. Even in respect to Solon’s poems, the author 
had not, perhaps, realised that the poems themselves might be the source of 
the traditions which they are cited to confirm. But in any case they are 
evidence of the highest order, and are so used by the author. In respect to 
the List or Table of Archons, which is presupposed in the chronology of the 
piece, it may have existed in manuscript, or upon stone ; but in either case 
was a private document, not an official record, thongh largely based upon 
official sources, such as the A? jgiapxuca jpappareia, or other lists, and any 
inscriptions with the Archon in the superscription. (Cp. c. 53 , pp. 131, 132 
and epigrapliic texts, even for the fifth century, 'passim.) It is evident 
anyway, that the author has some sense of the relative values of various 
historical sources. 
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II. A second class of evidences which he employed may be found in the 

passages where official or quasi-official records or materials have been used in 
constructing the text. The most notable of these are (1) the Articles of 
concord in 403 B.C., the tjvvdrjicat, e-rr Ev«\etSoi/ c. 39, a very valuable com- 
plement and corrective to Xen. Hell. II. iv. 38 ; (2) and the psephisms of 
Drakontides c. 34, p. 93, of Pythodoros c. 29, p. 81, 1 and we may venture to add 
of Themistokles c. 22 ; p. 64, and of Aristion c. 14, p. 38, with perhaps others. 
Was the avvaycoyr] of Krateros not the earliest collection of its 

kind % Was any such collection made, or utilised, by the author of the 
’ AOrjvalav TToXirela. ? Or are the psephisms used in the text casual reminis- 
cences or mere accidental intruders ? This suggestion appears unnecessarily 
harsh. These sources, so far as appears, are most prominent in the period 
for which the author considers himself a good authority. 

III. A third class of evidences deliberately employed by the author, 
though not to the extent which we moderns might desire, is archaeological. 
To this or to the preceding head might be referred the citation of the Kvpftets 
in c. 7, p. 17, with which should be compared the reference to laws (vopoi) of 
Solon’s no longer in use c. 8, p. 24. A general reference to this class of 
evidence, and a particular use of it, occurs in c. 7, p. 20, but not primarily on 
the author’s own part. The remark on the prae-Solonian coinage c. 10, p. 27, 
may or may not be based on autopsy. In any case the total amount of 
evidence under this head is disappointing. The Persian War and later 
troubles damaged the archaeological evidences in Athens and Attica for 
earlier times, and what the enemy spared the native builders or restorers 
destroyed. 

IV. But failing general tradition or agreement ( 7 rarrev ayeSon, 01 irXeiovs 
ct sim .) ; failing special traditions and criticisms (evioi, ol typoriKol, t ives, d 
sim .) ; failing individual authorities — Solon, Herodotus, and anonymous; 
failing skolia, psephisms, and archaeological evidences, the author has a source 
of knowledge, or rather a method of reconstruction, to take the place of direct 
testimony, tradition, or evidence. This method consists in a process of infer- 
ence from the present to the past, from existing circumstances to their pre- 
sumable antecedents, from a given state of institutions to a former condition 
of the same. This is a method for the recovery of the past which, if employed 
with due precautions and in proper conditions, may work wonders ; but if used 
illegitimately is a mere form of rationalism, deducing a past which was never 
present, as surely as an allegorising or a euhemeristic interpretation of legend. 
The method here under review is in vogue with anthropologists to-day. It 
proceeds upon certain assumptions and analogies : as of the organic continuity 
of the historic process, the survival in later stages of relics material and 


1 In respect to the psepliism of Fytkodovus 
the editor makes a remark, that (as Pythodorus 
is spoken of as the author of the psepliism) ‘ the 
rider proposed by Cleitophou’ was apparently 
rejected : on the eontraiy, the highly technical 
language iu which the proposal of Kleitophon is 


introduced would support the inference that the 
author is following an epigraphic or at least an 
official text, in which the proposal of Kleitophon 
would scarcely have been included unless it hail 
been passed. Of course the main psepliism liore 
the name of the original mover. 
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objective of earlier stages, relics which carry us back further than mere 
reminiscence or memorial tradition can do ; carry us back not merely beyond 
the recorded memory of man, but almost beyond the sphere of self-conscious- 
ness itself. If such a method be not critically and carefully applied, and 
tested by positive evidences and historic traditions so far as recoverable; if it 
be employed without a full realisation of the differences between the results 
of evolution and the revivals, or survivals, of earlier stages, between the infer- 
ence to objective facts in the past (institutions, circumstances, events) and the 
inference to subjective facts in the past (designs, purposes, intuitions, ideals, 
&c. of legislators, statesmen, kings and priests) ; then the results of the appli- 
cation of this method is a presentation of logical fictions, not a representation 
of historical facts. 

In justice to the author of the 'Ad. tto\. who largely employs this 
method, it must be observed that he is more or less aware of the distinction 
just drawn : we find, as it were, the formula, or a part of the formula for 
the critical application of this method in c. 9, p. 27, ov yap Blxaiov i/c tu>v 
vvv yivopevurv a\\’ ire r rji aWrjs 7ro\iTeta<; 6 ear pel v tt)v i/cetvov fiovXrjcnv. 
But this anticipation of the formula is little or nothing. Many employ cor- 
rect methods in reasoning without expressing the formulae for their methods ; 
and many formulate the right methods, only to depart in practice from their 
ideal standards. An examination of the passages in which this method is 
employed in the 'AOrjvalcov iroAneia points to the conclusion that the author 
himself, and his authorities, often make it do duty for direct evidences or 
testimony, and present results, which are really inferences of one kind or 
another, and sometimes illegitimate inferences from the present to the past, 
as though they were genuine memories, traditions, bequests from the past 
to the present. It is impossible here fully to set forth the illustrations for 
this critique. The following instances may, however, serve provisionally. In 
two cases the author mentions the employment of this method by others 
and apparently endorses the method : (1) c. 3, p. 6, the oath of the Nine 
Archons, (2) c. 7, p. 19, the property qualifications of the second class 
(i' 7 T 7 ret 9 ). In the second case, notwithstanding the additional archaeological 
argument, he dissents from the result, apparently on the ground that the 
conclusion to which the method points in this case disturbs the analogy 
of the classification (cp. c. 9, ad Jin.). In the two cases following the 
author uses this method himself, or accepts its use, and the argument is 
legitimate, though the results may not be certain : (1) c. 3, p. 7, the sacral 
marriage of the fiaatXivva, (2) c. 8, pp. 21, 22, the Solonian method 
of appointing officials. In other cases the method is employed under very 
suspicious circumstances, and with highly questionable results : e.g. (1) c. 26, 
p. 74, the supposed institution of oi tcara Srjpov<; SiKaaral by Peisistratos, 
(2) c. 22, p. 59, the supposed motive for the institution of ostrakism by 
Kleisthenes, a case where the author seems to come very near violating his 
own admirable canon, c. 9. ad Jin. Without attempting here fuither to 
multiply examples or to discuss details, it may be added that the signals of 
this method of inferring the fact from the reason are the innocent yap (c. 2 , 
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p. 3, c. 2, p. 5. et al .) the more elaborate odev, or 60ev ical (c. 3, p. 5, c. 8, p. 
22), the suspicious Sio, Sio teal (c. 3, p. 6, p. 9, c. 8, p. 24) and above all the 
term arjpeiov. Wherever these signals occur the critical reader will beware 
of danger ahead. It may not be necessary in every case to reject the 
supposed evidence and inference ; but it will always be expedient carefully 
to examine before admitting them. In fine, a critical examination of 
the system followed in the reconstruction of the past and primitive stages 
of Athenian history shows us that this authority is by no means free of 
the fallacy which substitutes inference from the present or remembered past 
to the unknown and forgotten to do duty for historical evidences, to a 
greater or less extent. In this process Reason takes the place of Memory, 
Imagination represents Tradition, Fiction is with more or less good faith 
substituted for Fact. In all this, it must be admitted, there is nothing un- 
Aristotelian. The account given in Politics, I. of the genesis of the 7 roXt? is 
an eminent illustration of the application of this method, notwithstanding 
the excellent profession of faith with which the second chapter starts. The 
origin of the 7 ro\is is there deduced from the existing constitution of society, 
and the supposed nature of man ; and the result is not much more historical 
than the Social Contract theory of Hobbes itself. But this coincidence in 
method is no argument for the Aristotelian authorship of the ’X6r)vahcv 
iroXiTela, for the method is common to most of the Greek writers, to a 
greater or less extent, and is by no means confined to them. 

Illusions bred of this illusory method may be fairly expected in greater 
numbers the more and more remote the past with which the author deals. 
And such in fact appears to be the case in the present instance. The 
' Adrjvalav iroXirela is a very high authority for the institutions of the fourth 
century, but not so good an authority for the institutions and events prior to 
the archonship of Euclid. It is, prim a facie, a better authority for the 
last six stages of the constitution, than for the first six : a better authority, 
w’here contemporary historical evidences are still forthcoming, than when 
inferences of the author, or in his sources, lead to a speculative recon- 
struction. It is endlessly to be regretted that the beginning of the treatise, 
dealing with the constitutions of Ion, and of Theseus, has not yet been 
recovered : it would probably have afforded indisputable illustrations of 
the mischief worked by an d priori method in historical research, and have 
facilitated the recognition of its presence, in more or less diminishing force, 
in the later stages. But enough remains to put us on our guard against ac- 
cepting the new authority as equally valid and valuable in each section, and 
in every sub-division, and to convince the critical historian that each partic- 
ular statement in this new text, and especially in the retrospective portions 
of it, must be tested and scrutinised before the full franchise is conferred 
upon it. The author’s methods are not unquestionable, his sources not 
exhaustive, the points of view not always unprejudiced, the text not all 
genuine. Even if the argument for ascribing the work to Aristotle himself 
were stronger than it is, would the result be to enhance the authority of the 
treatise on the one hand, or of the philosopher on the other ? In any case 
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tlie historical value of the work can only be fully appreciated by an exhaustive 
consideration of its details. 

To undertake such a scrutiny of particular statements lies beyond the 
purpose of this Essay, the main object of which has been to lay more stress 
on some of the considerations preliminary to an historical appreciation of 
the text than has so far been laid, whether in the Introduction and Notes, by 
the editor, or in the comments of the learned press. 

Reginald W. Macan. 

Oxford, 11 March, 1S91 
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ARCHATC RELIEFS AT DHIMITZANA. 

[Plate XI.] 

At Eastcr-tide last year, while returning through the Peloponnesus from 
Olympia to Megalopolis, I passed through the picturesque mountain town of 
Dliimitzana and had the opportunity of paying a short visit to its Museum. 
This collection is attached to the Hellenic or second-grade school, the suc- 
cessor of a famous institution, which did much to keep alive the Greek 
language and literature in the darkest days of Turkish rule, and has been 
almost entirely formed through the archaeological learning and intelligent 
energy of the Archimandrite Hieronymos Bogiatses, who has himself con- 
ducted excavations in the neighbourhood and whose interest in the antiquities 
of his country is as keen as it is exceptional. The Arcadian objects preserved 
in the Museum are of less importance ; but a connection with Sparta, where 
many natives of Dliimitzana are resident, has attracted to it presents of 
Laconian antiquities from patriotic townsmen. Among these are the two 
supplementary Spartan stelai, those of Timoklcs and Aristokles, published by 
Milchhoefer in his ‘ Antikenbericlit aus Peloponnesus ’ in the Athenian 
Mittheilungcn ; and the three archaic bone plaques, which are now published 
at Father Hieronymos’ request (see PI. XI.) are part of a similar gift. Un- 
fortunately the details of their provenance cannot be satisfactorily ascertained, 
as they are not the fruit of any regular excavation but only of an accidental 
tomb-find. They were presented to the Museum about four years ago by Mr. 
John Kazakos, director of the telegraph-office at Sparta, and had been shortly 
before found by a Mr. Chronopoulos in a tomb in the neighbourhood, on the 
left bank of the Eurotas, at a spot called the ‘ Bath of Helen ’ (t?)? 'EAez'p? 
to XovTpov). This tomb, according to the report, contained also pieces of 
mirrors, coins, broken ornaments, and some curious cone-shaped objects of 
gilded metal, two of which if placed together resemble an egg and were to 
all appearances thus originally attached. All these objects are now at 
Dliimitzana, but during my short stay I had no time to examine them ; 
the coins however need no attention, whatever their date may be, as the 
archaic character of the reliefs makes it almost impossible that they can be 
contemporary. We have before us probably older objects, which found their 
way into a later grave. 

The question arises, what purpose they served. Were they votive, or 
part of the decoration of some kind of cista or box ? Both theories are 
possible. It is not necessary to adduce examples of ‘ anathemata ’ found in 
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graves, as that is common enough ; and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Sparta the juxtaposition of two warriors and a lady suggests Helen and the 
Dioscuri. It is likely in that case that these reliefs are similar to the many votive 
figures in lead and clay first found by Ross in the Henelaion at Therapne, 
which has recently been completely excavated by Mr. Kastromenos, ephor of 
antiquities, the sanctuary where Menelaus and Helen were worshipped (Paus. 
iii. 19, 9). The published specimens of these figures {Arch. Zeit. 1854 pi. 
lxv.) bear no resemblance in detail, but belong to the same primitive period 
of art. It is possible then that these male figures may be duplicates of 
Menelaus : but there was also a temple of the Dioscuri near Therapne (Paus. 
iii. 20, 1) and the cult of both was popular in Sparta. Each of these three 
specimens has or had two holes for attachment by nails at opposite corners : 
this however does not prove either view to be correct. It is equally possible 




(1) Polished. (2) Unpolished. 

that they were decorative panels of a box or casket which was perhaps of 
wood, and if so the figures are typical ones applied to decorative purposes. 
Two bone plaques, here engraved, of the same size and shape with female 
figures in low relief were found in the Acropolis at Athens and are now in the 
bronze-room of the Museum. These have the same attachment-holes and 
are doubtless to be classed with the numerous votive figures of terra-cotta. 
The latter are certainly not intended in the majority of cases to represent 
the goddess Athena, but the offering to her of a female figure, in whatever 
material, was appropriate enough. While then it may be fairly held that 
these small reliefs are ‘ anathemata ’ to the mythic heroized personages of 
Spartan cult, they need not be supposed to be representations of them. 

The reliefs are reproduced as nearly as possible full-size. The dimensions 
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are only ‘03 metre by '08, and in the case of the female figure '027 by '084. 
There is absolutely no trace of colour or gilding, such as is to be seen on the 
Etruscan ivories figured in Micali, Ant. Mon. xli. 10-11. The latter plaque 
has a raised ledge at top and bottom : it shows a female to right clad in a 
long chiton and a short himation drawn over the head and utilized as a 
veil. She is obviously supposed to have both hands uplifted and placed 
together, though the artist has only known how to represent one. The 
pattern of the flounce, consisting of two raised lines separated by a row 
of dots, is repeated horizontally across the dress somewhat higher, while below 
it is curved. The pattern and shape of the dress reminds somewhat of the 
Mycenae-gem with the female figure seated under a tree, and still 
more of the strange terra-cotta female idol in thin gold relief. 1 The eye 
is a circle separated from the surface of the face by an incision, with a dot 
in the centre and depressions marked at either corner, just like the male 
eye on black-figured vases. The surfaces are very flat and the technique 
is that of an inexpert wood-carver ; the hand for instance is divided into 
fingers by three straight notches. The figure has many parallels in early 
black-figured vases. In the archaic kylix of Xenokles 2 (who must surely 
be an earlier artist than the ‘ Kleinmeister ’ painter of that name) repre- 
senting the three goddesses and Hermes, the central figure, which seems to 
be differentiated from the others as Athena, is very similar in the rendering 
of the uplifted hand, the veiled head, the bars of pattern across the dress, 
and the protruding profile. The two warriors of the other plaques are very 
remarkable and are in essentials alike. Both are represented as marching 
to the right with the left leg advanced, and wear helmets with bushy crests, 
corselets with a raised lower rim but without ‘mitra’ or Trrepvyia, and 
greaves, holding in the right hand a spear with very stout shaft. Neither 
has the short chiton of the later Aristion-type of warrior, and both present 
an extremely rude and barbarous appearance from their short and squat pro- 
portions, thick limbs, and the absence of anything in the shape of clothes 
as distinct from armour. Both have long hair, treated in one case as that of 
the Diskos-bearer in rolls, in the other almost like a cluster of grapes. They 
have beards but not moustaches. In the two cases the helmets are slightly 
different. One has cheek-pieces and a flap over the nose, the other seems to 
have a chin covering. One carries a round shield on his left arm, the other 
has the left arm bent and the hand seems to be also grasping the spear. 
The eye in both cases is a mere circle divided from the flat face by an 
incision ; the nose is very prominent, the small mouth is set back and has an 
upward curl, and the chin projects. Under the cuirass are indicated the 
outlines of the chest. The treatment of the eye, the pattern round the 
bottom of the cuirass, and the notch arrangement of the crest show the 
wood-carving technique again. The rudeness of these figures with their 
stout thighs, bare feet and absence of Trrepvyia shows the extremely 


1 Schuchardt ; Schliemann’s Ausgrabungcn , 2 Raoul Rochette, J Ion. In6d % pi. 49 

Nos. 281, 182. 
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primitive time of the work. Tire proportion of head to body is the same 
as in the bronze warrior from Dodona {Arch. Zeit. 1882, PI. 1.), which has 
a more slender anatomy and consequently a less clumsy appearance : in 
both cases the head is almost a fifth of the total height of the body ('014 
to - 06S and '02 to '107). 

A mere comparison with the Spartan stelai would suffice to show that 
these are genuine specimens of early Spartan art. The famous Chrysapha 
stele with the notchlike treatment of the side-curls and the flatness of its 
surfaces shows the influence of wood technique. But two undoubted specimens 
of Spartan art can be brought into comparison, which show a most remarkable 
resemblance to these reliefs. The first is a small inscribed bronze, '067 high, 
found at Kosmas, the ancient Selinus, on the heights of Parnon, SO kilo- 
metres from Sparta, Chrysapha being on the direct line between the two ; it 
is now in the Museum of the Archaeological Society at Athens, and was 
published (though the reproduction is extremely poor) by Dr. L. Julius 
in the Athenian Mittheilungen for 1878 (Plate I. 2). A warrior of very 
short proportions (the head being a fourth of the body), armed with 
helmet, corselet, and greaves, is stepping forward with his left foot advanced. 
He has no moustache but is bearded and wears long hair. In the slightly 
raised right hand he held a lowered spear, and the left arm is bent at the 
elbow, as if he were carrying a shield. There is no indication of there 
ever having been a shield soldered on, but it is quite possible, though 
Julius thinks otherwise, for such signs of attachment entirely to disappear. 
The resemblance to the shiehlless figure on the bone plaque is strikingly 
close. The only real variations are that in the bronze a semi-floral pattern 
is added on the corslet and that the lance is not held upright. The 
crest is treated in the same way but raised on a rod in the round, which was 
impossible owing to want of space in the flat. The difference of material 
causes slight variations in the rendering of details : in bone the eye and the 
pattern on the bottom of the cuirass were raised, in bronze they are given by 
sunk holes. 1 It is not too much to say that these two works, the bronze 
figures and the bone relief, must have come from the same hand or at any 
rate the same school and time. The bone plaque suggests a somewhat earlier 
date than that conjectured by Julius, arguing from the inscription. 

The other work is a fragment of terra-cotta relief, which seems to have 
been part of a vase, bought by Lebas in the village of Magoula close to 
Sparta (Lebas vol. iv. pi. 105}) and last seen at a dealer’s shop in Paris (Conze 
Annali 1870 p. 279), representing the fight over a fallen warrior, perhaps a 
scene from the Trojan war. Two bearded and long-haired warriors wearing 
helmets with tall crests, corselets, greaves and swords suspended by belts are 
fighting with spears, one bearing a Boeotian shield decorated with two four- 
point stars and the other a round one. The warrior below has fallen on his 


1 A bronze-warrior in Berlin (2164), found in dimensions and in the possession of eorslet- 
] taly, bears a general resemblance but approxi- flaps, 
mates more to the Aristion-types, both in 
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face to right, also having Boeotian shield, helmet and corselet. On the left 
an archer is stretching his bow and from the right approaches a warrior with 
sheathed sword. These warriors are not so short and clumsy, but in their 
equipment, the profile of the faces (cf. also the vase of Aristonophos) and 
the same cluster-like treatment of the hair, there is a strong likeness 
between them and the Dhimitzana reliefs. 

In these three materials the same type is represented — the Spaitan 
warrior of the 7th or early 6th century with his long hair and his military 
equipment lacking both chiton and corselet-flaps. The female figures on the 
Acropolis plaques are obviously later and may be compared rather for tech- 
nique and subject than for style ; the surfaces are not so flat but more rounded 
and the difficulties of the material are better overcome. The eye for instance 
is still in relief but quite of an almond shape, the side-locks and the ears 
are shown, the veil is being drawn aside with quite a different attitude, and a 
rude attempt is made to express the feet. Etruscan art is not without its 
parallels. Mr. A. H. Smith has kindly pointed out to me some ivory plaques 
found in a tomb at Corneto-Tarquinii, which have the same attachment 
holes and bear a general resemblance to these reliefs though in feeling and 
subjects they are thoroughly Etruscan (Mon. vi. 46). A similar warrior 
type is also to be found in relief on the handles of ‘bucchero nero’ 
vases of Chiusi (cf. e.g. Micali, Ant. Mon. li. 3) : this class, which is probably 
both anterior to and contemporary with the earliest importation of Greek vases 
into Etruria, shows similar figures with wedge-shaped beards, crested helmets, 
stout spears, and cuirass fitting to the outline of the body. It would however 
be unsafe to draw any conclusions as to connection of art-types therefrom : 
the primitive warrior type is primd facie likely to be similar in different 
localities. It may then be regarded as certain that in these reliefs we have 
specimens of early native Laconian art, which it is interesting to compare 
with the Spartan stelai, and see the type of Dorian warrior and lady of 
a very early period reproduced as faithfully as the limited artistic power 
of the local artist allowed. 


G. C. Richakds. 
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SCULPTURE IN SICILIAN MUSEUMS. 

On travelling through Sicily in the spring of last year, I studied as 
carefully as my time allowed the classical remains in the museums of Palermo, 
Girgenti, Catania and Syracuse, and in the lack of any general catalogue of 
those antiquities and of any accessible information concerning them, the 
following notices accompanied by a few sketches from photographs I was able 
to take may be of slight service. I only wish to speak of the more 
important objects that, as far as I know, have not yet been at all or sufficiently 
published. Valuable as these objects are, I have been greatly surprised at the 
paucity of literary reference to them. The coin-collections and the architec- 
ture of the island have been carefully studied and written on : but an 
Englishman might seek in vain for much enlightenment in the archaeo- 
logical publications of Sicily itself concerning its other antiquities. The art- 
journal entitled La Sicilia artistica ed archcologica refers almost entirely to 
mediaeval and modern paintings; and has published nothing classical except 
the Venus of Syracuse with two or three other statues of the goddess- 
Possibly the Bulletino della cammis-sione di Antiquitd e belle arti di Sicilia 
may have contributed much to classical archaeology, but unfortunately nothing 
of this publication is to be found in England except an isolated number of the 
year 1864 in the British Museum Library. There may be some important 
notices in such works as Politi’s Viaggiatore in Girgenti, or Bartel’s Briefe uber 
Calalrien, or Parthey’s Wanderungcn durch Sicilien, but I have not been able 
to find these books in any of our libraries. Serradifalco’s Antichitd di Sicilia 
is mainly architectural, with a few valueless references to works of sculpture. 
The metopes of Selinus and the Venus of Syracuse are the best known objects 
of these museums, and these have been frequently and carefully published ; 
and the Hippolytus-sarcophagus in the Cathedral of Girgenti has been 
sufficiently described. The few scattered references in archaeological journals 
of Germany, France or Italy to the Sicilian museums will be mentioned in the 
course of this paper : the most important is the description of the vases of 
Palermo by Heydemann, in the Archaeologisehe Zeitung of 1870, who visited 
the museum in 1869 when it was scarcely put into order. The inscriptions of 
the island have been collected in the Inscriptiones Graecae Siciliae et Italiae 
recently edited by Kaibel. 

Among the works of sculpture in the Museo Nazionale of Palermo there 
is little that belongs to the archaic period besides the metopes of Selinus. 
These are too well-known to need description, and the recently discovered 
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metope was found after I had left the island. Certain terra-cotta male and 
female heads are worth noticing, that were found at Girgenti, and have not 
yet been published so far as I am aware : they are of the middle archaic style 
and some of them show the ‘ Doric ’ or ‘ Peloponnesian ’ treatment of forms, 
but one or two the softer ‘ Ionic ’ or Eastern manner that is illustrated also 
by another head in the museum — a terra-cotta female head from Selinus with 
earrings in the ears. We may suppose that at Acragas, as again in Cyprus 
and Rhodes, the tvro styles were simultaneously in vogue, and the just 
mentioned head from Selinus contrasts with some other heads apparently of 



Fig. 1. 


the same origin in the room of the metopes, that show T a Peloponnesian style 
and expression and belong to the archaic and transitional periods. 

Of fifth century sculpture, the museum possesses three works of consider- 
able beauty and interest, placed along the right wall of the large court : 

(a) A. statue restored as Hermes, somewhat under life-size, holding a purse 
in his uplifted right hand : but the body has nothing to do with the head, being 
of different and mucb later work and of different marble. The hair is compressed 
by a very close-fitting pileus, and the whole countenance with its sombre expres- 
sion and Peloponnesian forms reminds us immediately of the Doryphorus type. 
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We are struck with the severely drawn lines of the cheek-bone, the great 
breadth of cheek and head and the largeness of the chin. The line of the 
eyebrows is well marked but scarcely curved ; the ear is free of the surround- 
ing hair. Approximately one might assign the head to the earlier decades of 
the last half of the fifth century. 

(b) A votive relief showing the nude figure of an Attic ephebos, who 
holds in his right hand a cloth and oil-flask — the signs of the palaestra ; the left 
arm is enveloped in a chlamys, and his left hand rests on his hip (Fig. 1). The 
surface of the centre of the body and of the right arm from the middle of the 
forearm downwards has been broken away and restored, the restoration being 
certain because the objects which his right hand held are still preserved on the 
relief. The representation may be illustrated from other grave reliefs; but 
this possesses a special interest because of the remarkable resemblance of the 
figure to the well-known Hermes on the Ephesian column. The outline of 
the figures would be exactly the same if the head of the ephehos were looking 
up instead of down, if his left foot were placed more freely and lightly on the 
ground, and if he held the KrjpvKelov instead of the oil-flask and cloth ; the 
congruity of the two prove the wide prevalence of a certain type. But the 
Palermo relief is of higher beauty ; the torso shows, though in a subdued 
degree, the grand manner of the Parthenon sculpture, and the surface, 
with the exception of the part about the juncture of the right arm and the 
right breast, is very warmly wrought. The upward spring of the lips and the 
curve of the eyebrows remind us of the features of the Eros of the Parthenon. 
The nose and the upper part of the skull are modern, hut enough of 
the countenance is preserved to display the moving grace of the Attic 
expression. 

(c) A relief-slab, sixteen inches high and twenty broad, uninscribed, and 
containing a rather doubtful representation : a tall female figure in a Doric 
diploidion, and with such an arrangement of drapery as to recall the works of 
the earlier Pheidian period, is pouring a libation to a man on the right, who 
wears a chiton and cuirass and bears a shield on his left arm but whose head 
is missing : above her is a Victory flying towards him. On the left of the scene 
are smaller figures — a woman, and a man clad in a himation that leaves most 
of his breast bare, and holding up his right hand. I am not sure of the 
‘ provenance ’ of the relief ; if it comes from Athens it would be natural to 
interpret the taller personage, who is certainly a goddess, as Athene, though 
she has no other appropriate attributes but the maidenly costume : and it is 
probably no divinity or hero whom she is greeting with the wine but a 
successful general on his return, a Pericles or Cimon. It would be scarcely 
antedating the relief to refer it to the time of Cimon’s victories, for the style 
of the transitional period appears in Athene’s face, in the great breadth of her 
cheek, and the faulty rendering of the profile of the eye. If some such 
explanation as this that I have suggested is correct, the occasion must have 
been a great one that was thus commemorated. Among the interesting group of 
votive or commemorative reliefs published by Schone there is none that offers 
a close parallel to this scene, although its spirit is quite in accord with many 
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of those in which Athene appears in various intimate and friendly relations 
with her citizens. In many of them the winged Victory is with the goddess 
and stretching forth her hand or a garland to a victor, only never flying above 
the head of the goddess as in the Palermo relief but poised above her hand as 
in the chryselephantine work of Pheidias, from which the type of the goddess 
in that series of works is usually derived. 

Near to this relief is another tablet, said to have been brought from 
Athens and containing an inscription and relief, that in all probability com- 
memorates like the last some victory : the inscription is a decree in honour of 
Leochares, son of Chares from Apollonia, and the style of writing belongs to 
the fourth century. Above the inscription on the left a female figure is 
represented who appears to be decking a trophy or perhaps writing on a 
monument. On the right is a seated male figure, probably Demos. 1 

The museum possesses four striking works of Alexandrine sculpture : — 

(1) A marble figure of Hypnos that deserves to be better known through 
proper publication (Fig. 2). The statue stands nearly by the centre of the right 
wing of the first court, and there can be little doubt as to its right designation, 
for the head is crowned with a chaplet of poppies, half concealed in the hair 
and not very visible from below. By a correct instinct the restorer has placed 
the head upon a body that may have belonged to a statue of Hypnos, for part of 
the torch is ancient, and the whole pose is very like that of the Pio-Clementino 
statue given in Clarac (Music de Sculpture, pi. 762, No. 1860). But the body 
of the Palermo statue has nothing to do with the head, which is of quite 
different marble, and perhaps three centuries older, and of exquisite Greek 
work, while the treatment of the body is hard and cold. The face is dreamily 
serious, the head is slightly drooping sideways and the eyes half closed : the 
lips are rather full and broad ; the whole surface is very warm, and some of 
the forms, for instance the right ear, are rendered with the rarest delicacy. 
These qualities of the sculpture and the large oval contour lead me to assign 
the head to the early Alexandrine era : and to consider it the earliest surviving 
representation of Hypnos in sculpture — earlier than the bronze head of the 
British Museum, of which the forms are sharper and thinner, and in which 
the idea is more vividly and less profoundly expressed. The sculptor of the 
Palermo Hypnos has dispensed with wings, and in rendering the character of 
Sleep has relied upon the poppy crown, the subdued expression, and the pose 
of the head. The features are well preserved, but the lower part of the nose 
is modern : the length of the head is about 64 inches. 

(2) A grave -relief from Athens, containing the form of a young boy, who 
holds a curiously shaped toy in his left hand, and in his right holds out a bird 
to his dog, a shaggy terrier. The smiling face shows the softest Attic grace 
and expression, and the body which is naked is excellently modulated without 
any trace of hardness except in the rendering of the feet. The style belongs 
to the early Alexandrine period, and the work deserves reputation as one of 
the earliest that has dealt successfully with the forms of childhood. 

1 This inscription is strangely omitted by Kaibel in liis Inrcripliones Ornecce Sir/Iiiie ft 
Italiue. I cannot find any publication of it. 

H.S. — VOL. XII. 
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(3) With this may be compared another work in the museum, a broken 
torso, perhaps of the child Eros, another specimen of excellent Alexandrine 
work. 

(4) A bronze of Heracles with the Kerynenn stag, of very vigorous and 
robust forms, but not very finished workmanship: the face is skilfully 
modulated. 



Fig. 2. 

Of the sculptures of the Roman period some may be singled out as 
possessing a special interest through their more or less near relation to 
Pergamene style or motives. Such are : — - 

(1) A relief- representation of a combat between the Gauls and the Greeks, 
which, as far as I can find, has not yet been published, and which is not 
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mentioned by M. Reinach in his series of articles on Lcs Gciulois dans V Art- 
Antique. 1 It is unfortunately set so high on the wall that I was unable to 
obtain a successful photograph of it : but the following is a brief description 
of the groups. At the right and left extremity of the whole scene are 
two male figures erect and wearing the Gallic tunic, possibly captives, or 
rather, as their hands do not appear to be bound, personifications of the 
conquered country ; next to each of these and also taking no part in the action 
is a woman, the one on the left in the customary attitude of mourning, bringing 
her left arm across her breast and raising her right hand to her face as she 
looks down and away from the scene, the other on the right with her hands 
folded in front of her and her head raised and turned towards the battle which 
she watches without any particular show of emotion. These two figures 
resemble each other on the whole though their drapery is rather 
difterently arranged, the woman on the right being draped more in the later 
Pheidian fashion. Her whole form and expression remind us of the 
‘ Thusnelda ’ of Florence, 2 except that her feet are not crossed ; and the pensive 
attitude had become typical for the woman of the conquered barbarian land 
as in the statue described by Aldrovandi 3 : ha i capelli lunghi e il capo appog- 
giato su la man manca, mostrando mestitia. By the side of the women are 
pitchers turned over on the ground. We have then a melee of Greek 
horsemen and Gallic warriors who carry the spear and the oval Gallic shield, 
of whom some are erect, some struggling on their knees, and two recumbent 
under the horses. The work may be of the first century A.D., but there is 
nothing Roman in the details ; and older motives that belong to the Pergamene 
age have survived in the representation : one of the kneeling figures re- 
sembles the kneeling Gaul of Venice, and another reminds us of a wounded 
Gallic warrior on the sarcophagus of Amendola 4 ; the recumbent bodies appear 
more or less as they are found on the sarcophagus of the Campo Santo of Pisa, 
and in looking at the warrior threatening the horseman on the right one may 
remember the giant on the Pergamene frieze who is withstanding Zeus ; but 
no form on the Palermo relief has preserved so much of the Pergamene style 
and expression as the central barbarian whose left knee is on the ground, and 
whose shield is raised over his head to defend himself from the horseman’s 
blow : his eyes are deep-set and his brows knit, and the wild hair and the 
wrathful features are like those of the giant’s head from Trebizond in the 
British Museum. 

(2) An oval medallion about three feet high representing in relief a 
barbarian with wild hair and expression, looking up as though at some enemy 
above him ; his body is preserved as far as the beginning of the thighs ; be 
wears a cloak buckled over his shoulder and he carries two spears. His face, 
partly covered with moustache and whiskers, is of a more than usually ferocious 
type; his eyes are very deep and the bone and flesh of the forehead projects 
over them, and the mouth is wide open. 

1 Ihrvc A ixheoloyi fu", 1SS9 anil 1890. 4 The central figure kneeling beneath a horse- 

ISaniueister, No. '23?. man, > ule PI. xxii, xxiii. in Reeve Aieheohvjupir, 

3 Reeve Aicheobxi. ISSC, p. 19. 18SS. 

• 25950 
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(3) A monument of greater interest than these, and standing in a closer 
relation to the Pergamene school, a statue representing a youthful companion 
of Odysseus in the clutches of one of the dogs of Scylla (Fig. 3). The inter- 
pretation is proved — if at first it might seem doubtful — by traces of the fins that 
must have spread themselves from Scylla’s waist and appear on the neck of 
her hound. At first sight of the Palermo work, I was reminded of the ‘ Milo ’ 
in the Torlonia Museum, and felt sure that the name of this latter statue and 
the tree in which one of his hands is caught are due to the folly of the 
restorer. And I have afterwards found that this very close affinity of the 
Palermo and Torlonia statues had been already established by Schone in the 
Archaeologische Zcitung 1870, S. 57, who publishes an engraving of the latter 
and a slight sketch of the former (Taf. Sri ). 1 He has also noticed another 
head in the Palermo Museum which almost exactly corresponds to a head in 



Fie. 3. 


the Villa Albani, both belonging to the same representation of Scylla and the 
companions of Odysseus. 2 A few remarks may be added to his notice and 
criticism. From the literary notices that Schone collects, and from the 
surviving fragments of various representations of the same subject, we may 
conclude that there was an archetype group of some celebrity. And there can 
be little doubt as to the main forms of it : we must imagine the upper body 
of Scylla towering above the hounds and their prey, as the centre of the whole 


1 When Schone saw the Roman work in 1869 

it was in the Villa Albani, and was neither 
designated nor restored as Milo ; it was then 
transferred to the Villa Torlonia, and defaced 
by the evil genius of restoration that bas pre- 
sided over that collection. The absurdity has 


since been exposed by Sehieiber, Arch. Zcit. 
1879, p. 63. 

2 C’t. also the head at Hannover, sketched in 
Mitth. ci. dcutsch. I tint. 1889, p. 163, recognised 
by G. Treu as belonging to the representation 
of the same subject. 
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the figures of the Palermo and Torlonia collections must have been on the 
right extremity of the group ; the left being perhaps occupied by the bearded 
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man whom Scylla has clutched by the hair, the figure of which the heads at 
Palermo and Hanover showing the hand of Scylla are fiagments. This re- 
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construction is guaranteed partly by the necessities of the case, but chiefly by 
the important marble in the University Galleries of OxforJ, which has been 
accurately described by Michaelis ( Ancient Marbles, p. 549), and of which 
engravings are here given (Figs. 4, 5) : and with this we may also compare 
the representation of Scylla in Mon. dell’ hut. iii. 53, and in Mitth. d. dent. 
Inst. 1889, p. 162. The original we must suppose then to be a large 
group of free sculpture with picturesque episodes, and with something of 
the same general character as the group of the Farnese Bull. The small 
Oxford copy was evidently intended to decorate a fountain, and the subject is 
an appropriate one for the purpose, but that this was also the purpose of the 
archetype we have no sufficient reason for saying, as the passages in ancient 
writers that refer to well-known representations of this theme contain no such 
allusion. But we have reason for believing that the original work — whatever 
was its destination — was an achievement of the Rhodian-Pergamene school. 
In the first place, the youthful figures of Palermo and the Villa Torlonia — as 
a glance at the accompanying figure will show — forcibly remind us of the pose 
and motive of Laoeoon : in the next place, the well-known style of that school 
appears in the head and body of the Palermo statue, in the large surfaces of 
the pectinal muscles, in the treatment of the wavy hair, in the violently 
wrought features and the vehement expression. The other head in this 
museum, closely akin to that in the Villa Albani which used to be 
called Thersites, has been with some probability attached by Schone to this 
group ; the expression is yet more violent and approaches the barbaric, but 
still shows a general resembance to that of the Laoeoon. Both the Palermo 
fragments are of the Roman period, but the Torlonia statue is still later and 
of worse execution, showing however the same dramatic and pathetic qualities 
of sculpture. And we cannot trace the subject far back into the older 
periods of Greek art : for we cannot say that the Scylla of Nicomachus was a 
representation that included the companions of Odysseus. Again, we have 
certain a priori reasons — -whatever the weight of such reasons are— for 
attributing the subject to the above mentioned school, as one, if not invented 
by them, at least congenial to them : we have other instances of their skill in 
dealing with the personifications of the sea, as for instance the Triton of the 
Vatican; and the subject in question admits of that vehement expression of 
mere physical pathos which they loved. 1 We find a Scylla with hounds 
around her waist and serpent legs on a vase from Pergamon now at Berlin. 2 
Thus it may be more than a mere coincidence that the same representation on 
an Etruscan cinerary urn 3 has a formal resemblance in outline to the group 
of Laoeoon, and in details to some of the groups in the Pergamene giganto- 
machy. 

(4) A small relief containing the figure of a youthful giant with both 

1 The description of the bronze statue of 2 No. 2894, Bcschrcibung der Vasensammluny 
Scylla in the epigram Anth. Pal. ix. , t oaaov im Antiquarmm. 

inuratifi, riirijov kotov avria <j>aivei, would apply 3 Vide Mon. dell. Init. iii. 53, and Bau- 
to such a work as we might expect from the meister, No. 1762. 

Pergamene school. 
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hands uplifted and serving as an architectural support : he has serpent legs, 
and the style of the Pergamene school, though much debased, appeal s still in 
the torso and the face. 

(5) A small statue of Heracles wearing the lion’s skin as a helmet, and 
holding the apples of the Hesperides; many parts of it and especially the 
arms have been restored. The rendering of the face shows a faint impress of 
the style of this school. 

(6) A mosaic containing a very striking bust of Poseidon with his trident : 
he has the wild hair and expression proper to the later type : also a head of 
Helios crowned with rays. The countenance is full of passion and shows 
a development of the type seen on coins of Rhodes. 

Of the later Roman period and of general affinity with Alexandrine themes, 
the following are noticeable : (a) a youthful satyr pouring a libation, a copy of 
an early and much imitated work ; (b) a relief of comparatively good style 
showing the sleeping Ariadne in the pose of the Vatican and Torlonia statues, 
attended by a boy Eros, revealing her to Bacchus who must be supposed to be 
coming from the left, while a fawn is looking towards the approaching god, 
and a maenad is shaking her crotalos over Ariadne ; (c) the Zeus-statue of 
Tyndaris, described by Abeken and Overbeck 1 and over-rated by both ; there 
is a certain simple grandeur in the arrrangement of the drapery, but the 
rendering of the body is very coarse and dull. It is Greek marble worked 
from a good original but in the Roman period. 

The vases in the Palermo Museum have been described by Heydeinann 
in three papers of the Arclutcologisehe Zdtuny (years 1871 and 1872). I will 
only mention a few impoitant representations which do not occur in Lis list, 
and which perhaps have been added since his visit to the collection : (ft) A 
black-figured vase on which Heracles is represented carrying the Cercopes on a 
pole over his shoulder, while Athene behind is holding out her aegis and 
encouraging him. ( b ) A black-figured amphora showing Heracles with the 
dead boar which he holds in the usual fashion over Eurystheus who has retired 
into the well, (c) A red-figured crater, of fine fifth century style, containing 
a group of Dionysos and his maenads with Eros : it is one of those vases that 
as regards the treatment of the drapery and features might illustrate the style 
of Polygnotus. The figure and countenance of Eros are very striking : he 
stands with one foot raised as if he were buckling his sandal ; there is an 
unusually profound expression in his face. 

Of the sculpture and vases at Girgenti nothing as far as I can learn has 
been published except the well-known sarcophagus of the Hippolytos-repre- 
sentation that stands in the Cathedral. The small museum contains some 
vases, and one important work of sculpture : of the former I can only mention 
a black-figured crater with white marking of the flesh on which the struggle 
of Peleus and Thetis is represented, and a red-figured vase with the finely drawn 
figures of Dionysos and Hephaestos, the wine-god leading him on the ass back 


1 Vide Annan dHV Inst. 1839, p. 63, and Overbeck. Ku nst.-Mt/tholo'jif, 1><1. i. p. 13*2 
(with sketch). 
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to Olyrapos. The work of sculpture deserves to be known, and I regret that 
I could not obtain a photograph of it. It is the statue of a boy in the style of 
the transitional period, closely resembling the bronze boy in the Louvre. 1 
The right leg is advanced and the right arm extended, but otherwise the pose 
is stiff and constrained ; for the hips are parallel and the weight falls equally 
on both feet. There is only a faint indication of the diaphragm and the ribs 
but the rendering of the large surfaces of the breast and of the muscles about 
the hips is excellent. The hair is bound in a fillet and shows the imitation 
of bronze work as it falls in parallel vertical spirals over the forehead, leaving 
both ears free. The head is somewhat four-square : the centre of the face a 
long oval : the cheeks are very broad and the chin large : the line of the lips 
is straight and the lower lip slightly flattened outwards : the eyes are very 
narrow and long and the lids not very prominent. 

The collection of the Catania Museum has little of value compared with 
those of Palermo and Syracuse. Among the vases a fine red-figured oinochoe 
is of interest, showing the representation of the pursuit of Ganymede by Zeus. 
The god bears a sceptre and wears a fillet and chlamys : a slight touch of 
archaism survives in some of the details, as for instance in the beard of Zeus, 
but the drawing and the articulation of the flesh show the power and freedom 
of the best fifth century style. There are few works of sculpture of importance. 
I observed some terra-cotta heads of the archaic period, and the sensuous 
‘ Ionic ’ style, and a good bronze figure of fifth century work, a goddess with 
an arrangement of drapery that resembles that of the Guistiniani Yesta. 
The Polyphemos relief, described in the Archaeologische Zeitung , 2 is of late and 
coarse style : the faces of Odysseus’ companions, as well as the face of Poly- 
phemos, show something of the wild ‘ gigantesque ’ character in the forms and 
expression. Worthy of notice also is a fragment about four inches high of a 
head of Heracles with the lion’s muzzle on the top. It has some resemblance 
to the head of the Glyconic statue, and the great breadth between the eyes, 
its corrugated forehead and hollow temples are forms common in works of the 
Pergamene sculpture. 

The Museum of Syracuse is perhaps richer than that of Palermo in 
classical remains, but there has been even less record of it. Among its 
most interesting acquisitions in recent times are some fragments of sculpture 
brought from Africa — when or from what site I was unable to discover : — 

(1) A very archaic head of a goddess wearing the polos, with hair 
arranged over the forehead in a row of small circles and falling down over the 
shoulders in two knotted plaits : the expression of the fleshy face with its 
staring eyes is like that of the archaic head from Ephesos in the British 
Museum. 

(2) Near this a colossal veiled head — perhaps of Demeter— but so 
defaced that I could not decide upon its age, though I was led to think it 
archaic : it is adorned with a stcphane and anthemion, and shows traces of 


1 Given in Overbeck, Gcschichtc dcs Grvch. PlastiTc , vol. i. p. 179. 

- 1871, p. 126. 
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red paint : the centre of the face is very flat, and rather falls in, the chin is 
long and the sockets of the eyes very large : some recognisable Demeter-faees 
of the fourth century B.C. display such forms. 

(3) A large female head about 12 inches high and 16 deep, a fragment 

of a colossal statue of Athene, as the helmet is visible, below which a mass of 
hair appears marked in faint rippling lines and almost hiding the ears. The 
face is a broad full oval outline, and the treatment of the flesh shows the soft 
Asia Minor style of the Alexandrine period ; and the type seen in some heads 
from the Mausoleum is shadowed in the forms of its mouth and chin and in 
the parts about the eyes. The head is turned to one side with a slightly 
sentimental effect. • 

(4) A head of Zeus-Ammon, that might be of the fourth century, and if 
it were not so injured would take a high rank among the representations of 
the god, for this subject is exceedingly rare among the marbles of a good 
Greek period : the depth of the head is almost as great as the height (the 
proportion being about 13 inches to 14) ; the forehead and the eyes conform to 
the type of the Zeus heads of the fourth century ; and apart from the horns 
one cannot detect much of the character of the ram-god : the mouth is partly 
open, but the teeth scarcely appear, nor is there any of that sensual or bizarre 
expression apparent which marks the later Aminou-heads. There is some power 
of thought in the face, and on the whole the rendering shows an Attic hand. 

Of the other works in the museum I can say nothing about the 
‘ provenance.’ The archaic period is represented by some terra-cotta figures 
showing for the most part the stiff, sharp forms of the ‘ Peloponnesian ’ stylo : 
a large female head wearing the stephane with purple-coloured hair drawn 
in zig-zag lines is a conspicuous instance of this manner, the forms of the face 
resembling those of the ‘ Apollo ’ of Tenea. There is also an archaic marble 
statuette of a priestess in the same pose as the greater number of the statues 
found recently on the Acropolis. Nothing is to be found in the museum 
except among the coius that belongs to the Pheidian period, but there are a 
fair number of good Greek works of later schools, of which the following is an 
account : 

(1) A torso of about 16 inches, a part of a male figure wearing a himation 
that passes round the middle of the body and is gathered in under the left 
shoulder : I seemed to discern traces of a staff here, and the body inclines to 
the right ; it may then be an Asclepios or an Athenian citizen in the attitude 
seen on many reliefs and in the Parthenon frieze. The rendering of the flesh 
is very warm and soft, and shows good fourth century style. 

(2) A charming Greek head in limestone, about 31- inches high, bound 
with a laurel crown, of high oval contour and very pure expression, perhaps 
a head of Artemis. 

(3) A statuette of a maiden, unfortunately headless, but with great 
beauty of drapery : her left hand is placed on her hip : she wears a long high- 
girdled chiton with himation, and the drapery is almost transparent, as is the 
fashion in early third century work, but the older style appears in the columnar 
folds of the left side. 
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(4) A striking terra-cotta figure of Eros, about five inches high, in an 
attitude that probably reproduces a work of great sculpture : he is shooting 
upwards into the air towards his left, as though Zeus were his mark : the red- 
or pink-coloured chlamys over his left shoulder recalls the lyrical passage 
of Sappho, the forms of bis breast and torso are almost feminine and the 
hair is a luxuriant mass. 

(5) The Aphrodite of Syracuse, the only well-known work of the museum, 
upon which a few words may be allowed here : the workmanship of the very 
warm and soft surface is entirely Greek, and the articulation of the lower part 
of the torso is skilful : the marble has been polished, but does not seem to 
have, been worked over by a later chisel. As regards the motive, the idea of 
the Cnidian original has in the main been preserved with some alterations ; 
it would seem that the right hand was lifting a strip of the drapery across 
her breast, as certain signs may be interpreted as traces of the drapery between 
the breasts and of the fingers that touched the left breast. 

Of the Roman period there are two very noticeable works that it would 
be a gain to publish well : 

(1) A head of Poseidon of great power and expression and of wholly 
Greek treatment of the forms, though the surface does not show the warmth 
of pure Greek work ; the long and flowing hair rises up over the fore- 
head and falls in partially severed masses, as though matted with the sea- 
water : there is an immense protuberance of bone in the centre of the 
forehead and the eye-sockets are very deep, as in the Pergamene type of the 
water-gods : the depth of the head is great and the skull is almost concealed 
by the hair, only that the outline of it is indicated by the pressure of a fillet : 
the expression is wildly excited. 

(2) A small archaistic relief of good Roman work, representing the 
Indian Dionysos, with stiff Oriental curls and a touch of Oriental form ; the 
lower lip is strangely protruding and the forehead is prominently barred ; 
the effect of the head is partly un-Hellenic, and the expression rather sensual. 


L. R. Faknell. 
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Third Season’s Work. Salamis. 

[Plates IV.— X.] 

A FEW words will suffice to introduce the following report on the work 
of the Cyprus Exploration Fund at Salamis. It was intended to prefix a 
brief sketch of the history of the city, but it was found that to be of value 
the sketch would outgrow the limits defined by the occasion, and the present 
account is already too long. That history is often difficult and obscure, and I 
hope to handle it in another place, but the main outlines are sufficiently 
familiar, for which it is enough to refer the reader to the material accumulated 
by Engel in his monograph ‘ Kypros,’ a book which, although published half 
a century ago and by no means free from errors, still remains the standard 
authority on the subject. The site has been described by many travellers 
from Pococ-ke and Drummond to the latest account by Mr. Hogarth in his 
1 Devia Cypria.’ Our plans and Mr. Tubbs’ narrative are a sufficient sup- 
plement to their notices. 

Excavation at Salamis is no new project. General di Cesnola ‘ spent 
large sums of money at this place on three different occasions, but with no 
result in any way satisfactory.’ His brother Major Alexander di Cesnola for 
some time kept a band of diggers at work among the tombs between the 
monastery of S. Barnabas and the village of Encomi. His extraordinary 
topographical remarks show that he had little or no personal acquaintance 
with the site. After the British occupation Sir Charles Newton took up the 
project on behalf of the British Museum, and through Mr. C. D. Cobham, the 
Commissioner of Larnaea, employed the well-known archaeologist M. O. 
Richter to conduct an excavation on the site of Salamis. Part of a Roman 
house, including a bath and small mosaic, was discovered, and is marked on 
our plan. Beyond a few remarks in the Beprrtoriuu i fur Kunstirisscnscliaft 
1886, vol. ix. p. 204, I am not aware that any account of this excavation has 
been published. Herr Richter has also worked on the necropolis of Salamis, 
of which he has given some description in the Mittheilungen dcs Instituts in 
Athen 1881, vi. p. 191 and p. 244. Readers of this Journal will remember 
his account of the prehistoric ‘ Tomb of S. Catherine’ in the fourth volume. 
Among the most important of Herr Richter’s many services to Cypriote 
archaeology may be reckoned the accidental discovery of two marble capitals 
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under the sand near the Forest Guard’s house, which occurred while he was 
employed in the Forest Department, and subsequently gave us a clue to one 
of our sites. 

The excavation of Salamis was an idea early entertained by the Com- 
mittee of the Exploration Fund. The idea was ambitious, and one felt as 
soon as one saw the site that the sum at command was ludicrously small for the 
undertaking, for buildings worth excavating had first to be laboriously sought. 
It is, however, satisfactory to have made a start, and we may hope that the 
past season’s work is only preliminary to larger operations. Considering its 
tentative character the excavation has met with a fair measure of success. 
Interest will naturally be directed chiefly on the one hand to the topographical 
and architectural results — especially the plans of the Agora and of the temple 
court in the sand, and the great Bull’s head capital — and on the other to the 
finds from the Sand site, the Cistern, and Tovfnra, and among these more 
particularly to the important fragments of painted terracotta statues. Mr. 
Tubbs has written the sections on the Excavations and Inscriptions, I have 
contributed the description of the Finds. We have worked quite inde- 
pendently, and are each of us solely responsible for our respective shares in 
the following account. It is perhaps inevitable that in so large and often 
difficult a subject there should be occasional differences of opinion, but the 
division of matter is sufficiently distinct to save us from the necessity of dis- 
cussing them, and we have striven rather to set the facts before the reader 
than to develop views about them. 

The season’s work did not end with the excavations at Salamis. A small 
additional sum was procured for the purpose of continuing the previous 
year’s operations at Polis tes Chrysochou, on what promised and proved to be 
moie trustworthy and profitable sites than those before explored. The results 
of this further work will, it is hoped, be published in a succeeding number of 
this Journal. 

There remains the grateful duty of thanking the many friends in Cyprus 
whose kindness contributed so much to render our sojourn there a pleasant 
one. Some are old friends, some were new, but in their kindness there was 
no distinction. It is impossible to name all, and invidious to make a selec- 
tion, but we cannot omit to mention the hospitality which we enjoyed from 
His Excellency Sir Heury Bulwcr, Captain and Lady Evelyn Young, Mr. 
C. D. Cobham, Mr. Justice Smith, Mr. H. Thompson, and from Mr. 
Williamson. The rest will understand that they are not forgotten. 

J. Arihur R, Mukro. 

Oxfoud, February 18&1. 


[Mr. Tubbs having left England early this year to take a post in 
Australia, the task cf seeing his work through the press has devolved on 
others: for many reasons this task was a difficult one, and as his sections 
stand they probably contain blemishes W'hiclj the author, by a revision in 
print, might have removed. — Ed.] 
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I. — The Excavations . 1 

Though the one of us came from the South and the other from the 
North, both J. A. R. Munro and myself reached Larnaea the same day, 
Jan. 8. It was a Wednesday. On the Friday, having spent the interval in 
getting together various stores and necessaries, we were again cn route ; and, 
after riding seven hours through a Cypriote deluge, evening found us in the 
bar of the Royal Oak, Varosia, vainly trying by help of a charcoal brazier to 
exhaust from clothes, baggage, servants, and selves some of the superabundant 
moisture. Next day the remaining six miles to Salamis were laid behind, and 
our tent pitched for the time in the adjoining village of Ai Sergyi. There, 
until Captain Young, the Commissioner of Famagdsta, could arrive, and fix 
boundaries to the sites it was proposed to excavate, we found plenty to do in 
verifying old inscriptions or hunting for new, in wandering again and again 
over the ruins of the ancient city, in enrolling labourers or hearing such 
antiquarian gossip as Ai Sergyi and Encomi could furbish up, and, finally, in 
transferring hag and baggage to more convenient quarters in a house built 
originally for the local forest-guard, which, standing all but upon one of the 
sites to bo excavated, not only conduced to our comfort but proved of 
material assistance to the better prosecution of our work. Alas ! next 
season’s excavation will necessitate the removal of our six months’ home. 

In anticipation of Captain Young’s arrival, three sites had been chosen 
where first to tempt foitune. Salamis as it exists to-day is a waste, rather 
more than a mile long and six furlongs broad — a waste covered with stones 
great and small, squared or rough, with here and there yet standing remnants 
of walls, floors of houses, and drums of columns. Spring transforms the 
desert into a miniature forest of thousands of tall fennel bushes, under whose 
shade grow innumerable mushrooms. The ground takes the form of a low 
plateau, bounded on the east, north, west, and south, respectively, by the sea, 
by a sand tract interrupted by salt marshes, by the main road from 
Famagosta to Trfcomo, and by the valley of the Pediaeus. The surface 
of this plateau is broken by numerous alternating hills and depressions, in 
the main natural, but due, partly, to accumulations of dibris : the greatest 
height may be 50 to 60 ft. above sea-level. Westward, behind the town as 
one looks from the sea, stretches a broad tract of perfectly flat country, the 
rich corn-land of the Mesaorea, gradually contracting in the distance between 
the embracing arms of two mountain-ranges, one of which runs from the 
nose of the Carpass westwards forming the backbone of the island, while the 
other is the higher group of Troodos, capped through the spring months by a 


1 The writer wishes to express his gratitude valuable suggestions, and for his assistance 
to Mr. A. H. Smith for the pains he has taken in re drawing anil arranging the plans of the 
in overseeing the preparation of plates and sites, 
woodcuts, and to Mr. R. W. Schultz for many 
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glistening hood of snow whence a keen Tramontana blows down upon the 
eastern coast. Nearer at hand the level line is varied by modern villages 
and ancient ruins. Bulking large against the horizon rises the monastery of 
Ai Varnava. occupying the traditional scene of the martyrdom of St. Barnabas. 
Below, and standing out white in the sunlight against the monastery’s 
darker mass, lies the strange old tomb which the natives assign to St. 
C itherine, but which, half-built, half-hewn in the rock beneath, has the 
massiveness and simple grandeur of an age before history was written on 
parchment. To the right stretches the long trail of a great aqueduct which 
supplied Constantia with water, probably from Kythrea. Many of its pointed 
arches are still upstanding, more grand in their solitude than when once they 
formed only a few links in a chain. 

Resting the gaze now on that which lies closer at hand, three landmarks 
at once catch the eye — the wall of the later city, the strangely massive 
ruins of a ‘ church,’ and the so-called Loutron. A line drawn from one to 
other of the two latter and slightly prolonged will nearly cut the three sites 
which we had marked out for our first essay. Pococke, in his Description of 
the Dust (II. p. 216), writes: ‘ On the north of the new' city, just within the 
gate, there are several grey granite pillars lying on the ground, two or three 
Corinthian capitals of grey marble cut in a very beautiful and particular 
manner.’ Pococke here describes the first of our sites, but the Corinthian 
capitals of which he speaks have either disappeared in the last century 
or are a mistake for the limestone capitals of our last site {H) which lies close 
at hand. Mr. Hogarth visited Salamis in the summer of 1888, and, though 
it was no part of his plan to deal with well-known ground, he left a valuable 
note of his observations in Deria Cy price, p. 61. I quote the passage in full : 
‘ There are two places in this wilderness where I longed to set a feev diggers 
to work ; the one is near the south-western corner of the site, just within the 
walls, where a fluted shaft of w'hite marble, evidently deeply buried, is 
peeping out of the ground ; the other is at the north-v'estern angle beyond 
the A ovrpov, wdiere, in a well-defined oblong depression, much choked with 
sand, lie half-buried a number of glistening granite shafts of very large 
diameter — quite half as large again as any on the site of New Paphos; the 
sand here is strewn with fragments of a white marble pavement. That this 
is a temple-site I have little doubt.’ The first site here mentioned we failed 
altogether to find, and can only assume that the fluted shaft is identical with 
one which according to the villagers — whose accounts, however, were some- 
what confused — had been conveyed away quite recently by stone-stealers, a 
class of thieves from w hom Salamis has suffered enormously in past years. 
The second site is that on which we dug first, but Mr. Hogarth has erred 
slightly in connecting with it either a deposit of sand or fragments of a 
marble pavement. Mr. Hogarth had also noticed, though he does not 
especially refer to it, the long rectangular depression which runs southwards 
from the Loutron, and supplied our third site. The remaining site, of the 
three chosen, is not described by previous travellers, but w r as seen by 
Mr. Hogarth. It lies close to the Forester’s House, and had been accidentally 
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discovered in digging for water to supply the needs of a plantation which the 
English Government had a year or two after the occupation commenced along 
the sand dunes in the eastward half of the town.. 

On Wednesday, January 15th, just a week after we landed in Cyprus, 
Captain Young who had been absent in the Carpass, came over from 
Famagosta, saw our sites and fixed their boundaries. The greater part of 
Salamis belongs to Government ; hut here and there are patches of ground, 
which, having been cleared and tilled before the land was declared public, 
have remained in private possession. As the terms under which excavation 
can be earned on vary somewhat according to the owner of the property, it 
was necessary first to determine whether any of the ground selected was 
cl amed by private persons. Fortunately this was not the case. 

Site A 1 or ‘ The Columns.’ (Plate VI ). 

Close to the northern wall of the new city and about halfway along its 
irregular course from west to east is a slight depression bounded by a double 
line of rising ground which gives it, roughly, the form of a rectangle, some 
150 x 190 feet. The surface is covered by large fusts of granite, which lie 
in a certain rude order, and, though mainly crowded together towards the 
south-west corner, suggest to a hasty glance the ruins of a four-sided 
colonnade. Of capitals or entablature, much less of walls, there is no 
trace above ground ; nor, so far as concerns the two former, was any dis- 
covered below.' 2 The columns were indeed of granite, plain, and Roman ; 
but they lay on the surface. There was hope then of a rich underlayer, 
and here accordingly, on January 16th, the first sod of the season 1889-90 
was cut. 3 

The site being rectangular two trenches were dug N. — S , and E. — W., inter- 
secting near the centre [A A and B B on accompanying plan, PJ. VI. Site A]. 
Two more were afterwards added [C D], and some enlargement of the former 
pair took place. Subsequently also probing shafts — none running to great 
depth — were tried at various points [a, b, &c.] : but the results attained were 
no great inducement to further work. In trench A A a depth of 13-14 feet was 
frequently reached, under column 1 as much as 15'6"-16'; elsewhere digging 
was less deep and in some of the probers was carried down only two or thiee 
feet from the surface. 4 Throughout, the earth showed signs of frequent dis- 
turbance ; debris was plentiful, actual objects few. A first layer of from 5 to 


1 As it was necessary to distinguish the 
different sites, I first lettered them consecutively, 
and then replaced the letters where possible by 
a title to which excavation showed the particular 
site to have a claim. 

2 Unless the fragments mentioned below are 

such. 

J For the sake of brevity and clearness I have 
added at the close of this section a short ab- 


stract of dates, and of numbers of workpeople 
employed. 

4 The difference of level between the centre and 
south end of the site is 6'', and between the 
centre and north end, 2' 9”. 

Measurements of depth, where given, are 
calculated from the ground directly above, and 
are not adjusted to a uniform level. 
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8 feet was full of faults : drains made of stone or terra-cotta, wretched late 
tombs, fragments of building without meaning or connection were inextricably 
mixed together. Below this line there seemed to have been less disturbance, 
and masonry grew 7 more regular and coherent. The soil as a whole was 
remarkably dense, and at some points as firm as though it had been purposely 
rammed and packed. Labour was proportionally hard and slow ; it was 
equally ill repaid. Of the various classes of finds sculpture had no repre- 
sentative, unless part of a face in bronze-slag may be excepted ; of inscriptions, 
only two or three chips ; 1 pottery, mainly broken pieces, not numerous, from 
late Roman to black-glaze, and so called ‘primitive’ Cypriote; 2 a bare half- 
dozen bronze coins, 3 with some miscellaneous fragments such as a head in 
terra-cotta, a bronze horse-shoe (?), some enamelled glass, a portion of Turkish 
window-grating [5 feet], and animal bones [4 feet] complete the tale. 

More coherency was observed at a few points on the site. Thus o' G" 
south of the intersection appeared a cement floor in which w T as sunk a 
cistern. At the S.E. corner of the floor were two steps, the upper of 
which is 6' 9" down from the surface. Southwards from the steps and 
running slightly across the trench was a wall, whose head lay at a distance 
of 28' 6” from column 2. 4 By its northern end a pit for water with roughly 
built walls of stone, was opened in the side of the trench. Northwards from 
the intersection a stone runnel for water — or perhaps oil — was found 8 inches 
below the surface. It rested on a bed of rubble and cement, and, as was 
proved later, w'as part of an octagon. In the centre of the space so described 
and level with the substructure of the channel was a cement floor of two 
layers, 7 inches thick in all, which, being hewu through, disclosed under some 
loose earth containing charred remains, a mass of large stones loosely piled 
together to form a foundation, and bounded on east and south 5 by regular walls. 
The blocks of stone were in general worked and, while most were squared, 
there were fragments also of columns of blue-grey marble and pieces of 
moulding and entablature. 6 These blocks being of considerable size and 
weight are not likely to have been brought from any considerable distance, 
but there was no indication of a building to which they might have belonged. 
To the N.E. of the site, and just outside the limits of the accompanying plan 
there are surface remains of a small building, also apparently octagonal in 
shape but of quite uncertain purpose. 

In trench AA near the northern end of column 2, and at a depth of 
7 feet, was a wall of remarkably solid construction, its top stone alone 
measuring 3' 2" in length (so far as uncovered), 5' 6'' broad, and 3' 5.1" deep. 


1 These were : 

Fragment marble 31" < 3j" x 1" (a). 

., 31" !$"(&)• 

- Perhaps worthy of mention are fragments 
of an amphora, &e., black-glazed, with white 
ivy-tendrils painted on ware like that of Cam- 
pania. 

3 One, a Ttolerny, was 6 feet down. The 

figures ill brackets denote depth of find. 


4 For convenience of measurement I used 
those of the columns which lay on the lines 
of the trenches. When not otherwise stated 
measurements are always of tile shortest in- 
terval. 

Ll Doubtless two sides of a square. 

Debased work, with a general resemblance 
in scheme to the lacunaria from the Regia in the 
Forum Romanum. 
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The total height of the wall was 8ft., and it consisted of six couises; its 
direction was 259° or 11° south of west. A second portion of the same wall 
seems to have been that found in prober a, though existing at a level 9" 
lower. If the wall on which the granite columns rested is to he found any- 
where on this site it must be represented by these two fragments : to the 
north I could not satisfy myself that either of two portions of walls corre- 
sponded adequately with those on the south. Of greater interest and promise 
of better things, was the discovery in the westward trench, not far in from the 
intersection [14' 9" to 21'], of three Ionic fusts of fine limestone 1 together with a 
base, a capital, and a portion of entablature, all in excellent preservation. 
(On PI. VIII. Fig. 14 we reproduce the mouldings.) As these were removed 
a foundation appeared, running north and south across the trench, with a 
cross wall extending westwards a short distance Above in the side of 
the trench was a slanting layer of ash and refuse. In prober a were splinters 
from a corresponding column : and a line drawn between the two find-spots 
would harmonize with the direction of the wall and may represent that of a 
colonnade. But just where these remains were found the earth was at its 
hardest, needing to be hewn like concrete, so that under the circumstances it 
was thought advisable to leave to better filled purses the task of further ex- 
ploration. I will only here add that south of column 2 a mass of painted wall- 
plaster (Roman) was turned up 2 ; and that close under the surface eastward 
from this point were unearthed many fragments moulded in low relief, from 
a dead-window, apparently that of a church. Almost all fitted together. 

Altogether, just over a week was spent on ‘The Columns,’ by the end of 
which time the men, 40 in number at first, had increased to 58, with 2G 
women to assist. A few hands were, however, kept employed here till 
February 2, and to them are mainly due the results, such as they are, recorded 
above. For any general or satisfactory conclusion as to the site, materials are 
wanting : there are, however, several points worthy of consideration. The 
columns 3 lie entirely on the surface — with one partial exception no drum was 
found beneath the soil. It is as though they had been overthrown yesterday : 
only the weather-scars consort ill with such an impression. The column-wall, 
if it is such, lies on the other hand 7ft. down. The site, too, seems almost 
unnaturally deep in refuse earth. Late burials, such as may have been made 
during the Arab inroads, are some feet below the surface : in fact, the first 
fathom of soil in most parts of the site may be considered of later date than 
the columns themselves. It is not impossible that the granite fusts on this 
site were brought thither from some other part of Salamis : one has grappling- 


1 On tlie largest, remains of tine marble 
stucco (opus albarium). 

2 The design was arranged in panels, painted 
black on orange-red, with an inner ground of 
white on which were birds and foliage in blue 
and green. 

3 No column is certainly complete : the 
largest fragment is 17' 0" long and probably 
represents very nearly an entire column, its 

H.S. — VOL. XII. 


lower end only wants the base-fillet. By piecing 
together existing fragments it would be possible 
to construct monolith columns of about 18' to 
19', with an upper diameter (inclusive of fillet) 
of 2' 51", and corresponding base-section of 
2' 9" (fillet included). The mouldings are 
<(uite simple in form and need not be reproduced 
here. 


F 
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holes for removal, other similar fusts seem to have been dropped in transit at 
the S.E, of the town, where they now lie ; others may be some of the 
numerous granite columns in Famagosta. 

Site B. 

Although, as has been mentioned, some work was still in hand on this 
site up till February 2, a move had already, on January 22, been made to 
the second site [Z>] which lies close under the western wall of the Forester’s 
House. The latter stands on a natural rise increased in height by debris of 
former buildings, but having no great deposit of sand except on its flanks 
where alternating sea and land winds have piled up deep drifts. In the 
westward drift the head of site B plunged. Running back and falling 
rapidly away from the house is an undulating plain of low sand-hills in which 
a slight and moderately even depression marked, though somewhat vaguely, 
the limits of the space to be excavated. At two points, east and west of one 
another, the villagers had, in digging for water, brought to light a couple of 
bluish-white marble capitals in Roman-Corinthianstvle together with abase and 
two dydXfiaTa of limestone. In laying foundations for the house other remains, 
here of masonry and wall, had been found ; while further towards the sea in- 
scribed marble blocks had rewarded the pains of a previous seeker after an- 
tiquities. These indications pointed to a temple such as, for example, 
comparing the position with that of the famous Aphroditeum at Cnidos, would 
have suited well with the title of Venus Prospiciens, to whom, as Ovid 
[Met am. IV. 760] states, an important shrine was dedicated at Salamis. 
Whether this suggestion was afterwards justified will appear later. 

In the centre of the depression there were not more than five to five and 
a half feet of sand, but towards each side the drift grew deeper, reaching 10 
and 12 feet on the west and double as much eastwards by the house. North 
and south the difference was less marked, hut still preceptible. The character 
of the ground in the vicinity will be apparent from the general plan of the 
city. From the house there is a rapid fall to the sea-shore, and a sharp, 
though short, drop southwards. The building on site B, whatever its 
character, though looking out over the sea must always have had its lower 
position hidden by the rise on which the Forester’s House stands. 

Work in the sand was easy and rapid. A single day sufficed to confirm 
the indications which the villagers’ finds had furnished. Column after column 
was uncovered till the line of the western wall, with its bases almost all 
in position, was fairly cleared. But the weather was unpropitious. Strong 
dry north-easterly winds prevailed, raising storms of dust, in face of which the 
men could not work. Accordingly site B was temporarily left on one side, 
and the bulk of the hands drafted off to the third site. As in this account I 
follow roughly the order of events, and as site B was the one important 
excavation which the close of the season found still unfinished, and indeed 
just opening out into wider developments, it will be more convenient 
to deal first with C (or the Agora), and then pursue the couise of the 
work in other fields returning finally to discuss the results from the sand. 
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Site C.— -The Agoea. (Plate VII.) 

From the new city wall near its south-west angle a long depression ex- 
tends, nearly north and south, at right angles and is closed at the further end 
by a hillock. This depression, when first seen, presented an appearance of 
great regularity. Along each side stretched a fairly continuous line of lime- 
stone drums which seemed to lie much as they had fallen. So weather-eaten 
were these blocks, long ago deprived of the protective stucco, that it was quite 
possible at a short distance to doubt whether a given mass was part of 
architrave or column ; but a closer examination showed that amid all the vast 
accumulation of debris — and the ground was like the moraine of an Alpine 
glacier — there was scarcely a single piece of moulded or even of squared 
stone on the surface. Of capitals there were a few fragments from which it 
was clear that a long arcade of the Corinthian order had occimied the site. 

Excavation began by the cutting of two trenches at the southern end, 
one running across the depression from (presumed) wall to wall, the other, at 
right angles to the first, cutting up the hillock slope with a view to lay bare 
the southern line of front. On the surface and especially on and about 
the hillock were numerous fragments, some of large size, from squared 
blocks of blue marble, such as were most in favour under the Ptolemies and 
the Empire for bases of statues and dedicatory inscriptions. A preliminary 
search revealed three inscribed fragments from as many dedications, one 
of w'hich was of some length and recorded the erection of a statue in honour 
of an Emperor \y. inf. No. III. 1 in section on inscriptions.] Another was a 
small piece from a large pedestal which had carried a portrait of a Ptolemy 
[Philometor ? ], the remaining portions of the one half of which were 
discovered some weeks later. Although no one inscription named the 
locality it was clear that the site had been one, such as the Agora, which was 
suited to the erection of monumental records. A few hands were set aside to 
search for further spoil of the like kind ; and a day or two later a rectangular 
floor, 1 as of an olive press, was discovered, formed of large marble blocks in 
which a channel had been cut when they were adapted to new uses. 
On turning these blocks over five were found to bear inscriptions, all 
practically complete, and with excellently preserved surface.' 3 Already the 
fine bull’s-head capital had been unearthed ; and the work of clearing the site 
was now prosecuted with none the less vigour for this successful commence- 
ment. In appearance the task was certainly not difficult. It resolved itself 
into the laying bare of a long colonnade on either side and the investigation 
of the northern and southern ends. The first trench having merely tapped the 
two column-walls, the line of one or other had first to be determined by fui ther 


1 12 feet N. and S. by 11' 5" E. and W. It from its direction would seem to bare been in 

lies somewhat to the west of the south-western connection with the floor. 

end of the Agora {r. accompanying plan of 2 r.inf.'S os. III. 4-8 in section on iuscrip- 
Site C on PI. VII.). East of the floor is a small tions. 
drain-pipe (t'4" -T" diam.) of terra-cotta, which 
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experiment. To this end a crosswise trench was run sti iking the eastern colonnade 
some eight intercolumniations further northwards. Having thus obtained the 
orientation I set to work to completely clear both lines of columns, east and 
west, following this up by laying bare the south-eastern and south-western 
angles and the walls which ran back thence to the outside of the colonnade. 
The hillock was then cut into and various cross-trenches opened up sections 
of the outer walls of the colonnade. The hillock proved to be a problem of 
greater complexity than had been anticipated ; while an attempt in the mean- 
time to find the column mentioned by Mr. Hogarth \y. sup. p. 62] had led 
to the discovery east of the hillock of a marble base in position on its 
supporting wall. Both these points required and received further elucidation ; 
especially was it necessary to establish the lines of the building hidden under 
the hillock. The opening of the main arcade in its full length raised a 
further question. The walls were not complete but were cut off by the 
fortification of the new city. Thus it became requisite to extend operations 
across the city-wall in the narrow space intervening between it and the 
Loutrdn ; and, finally, to ascertain whether, and in what way, the building 
last named was connected with the Agora. Lastly, something had to be done 
towards fixing the character of the space intervening between the arcades. 

Though long, the work here summarized was not difficult. One circum- 
stance was especially favourable ; there was nowhere any great depth of earth. 
The layer in the centre was not more than a foot, and often much less, on to 
a rough pavement. Almost equally light, 1 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft., was the deposit 
on the column walls. Only in cutting up the northern and southern slopes 
and in attempting to strike the outer arcade walls was it necessary to excavate 
any considerable depth. Otherwise the task would have been heavy : even 
to clear two spaces of 700 x 12 ft. to the depth of nearly a yard means a 
large expenditure of labour, and our toil was doubled by the accumulation of 
stone and debris which everywhere along the lines of building encumbered 
the surface. Virgin soil was seldom reached. It was found near the bull’s- 
head capital 1 at a level of 13' G", and by the south-west outer an ole at 
12 ' 6 ''. & 

There is no need to enter further into details of the actual work of excava- 
tion, which was on the whole straightforward, and I will content myself with 
a statement of results. As will be seen from the plan (PI. VII.) the Agora 
consisted of a double colonnade enclosing an open space. Its east and 
west walls have, as existing, a length of respectively 701' 9" and 701' [Eng.], 
the measurement in either case being from the back of the southern corner 
half-base to the city-wall. 2 These two walls exist throughout at, practically, 
the same level, that of the emplacement of the bases. 3 * * Their height at this 


1 i on tlle I ,ljn 0B P1 ’ VIL the city-wall which cuts across the northern end 

' The two an S les E. and S.-W. being de- 3 There are two unimportant exceptions 

termined, the divergence here observable, so far ( a ) At the north end of the east wall the top 

as it exists in reality- and something must ‘he courses have been cut away between columns 

allowed for the impossibility of an absolutely 44-46 in order to adapt the space to later 

accurate measuieroent — uiu^t be pi od need 1 • v building. 
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level is 3' 3" on to a lower stepped course which itself continues about another 
foot. Their breadth is 5 ft., or 6 on the lower course. 1 The central space has 
a width between walls of 110 ft. ; - and the span of the arcade is 31' 2" ; so 
that the total width reckoning in the walls is 192' 6" [Eng.], or, approximately, 



Cuiial of Column. 


200 Roman feet. The order is Corinthian, and a sketch of the capital is 
given here. Its columns, of limestone with moulded fluting in stucco, had a 
height of 26' 4f" (exclusive of base, but inclusive of capital). 3 Of entablature 
there were but few remains. On PI. VIII., Figs. 1, 2, 3, and in the annexed 
cuts, are collected such moulded stones as may with some certainty be 
identified. Of all others I have made and preserved drawings, but have 
thought it advisable not to publish them here. The intervals between the 
columns are not regular. From the south-east corner to centre of base 4 is 
a span of 62' 7A", allowing an intereolumniation of, as nearly as possible, 


( b ) A small section of the west wall — also 
towards the north end — was left unexeavated 
owing to the number of heavy fusts lying on 
the ground, to move which was difficult with 
our strictly limited resources in the matter of 
tools : we had two good ropes which friendly 
shipwrecks had furnished. 

1 Only here and there was the wall uncovered 
to its full depth in the process of excavation. 
The measurements are not quite uniform. 

2 109' 8" and 110' 6.J" measured, the differ- 


ence being mainly due to the varying preserva- 
tion of the walls. 

3 One column — 45 mi the east wall — is fortu- 
nately preserved entire . it has only lost part of 
its stucco. The base has however been recut. 

On the plan I have indicated all bases still 
existing, ami have distinguished between those 
which are broken and those which arc practically 
sound. The emplacement, where! er clearly 
discernible, is shown by a rectangle. 
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1 5' 6" ; whereas between columns 14 — 16 the intercolumniation falls to 14' 6' , 
is about 12' 9" between columns 19 — 21, and at the northern end rises again 
to 15 ft. Similarly in the western colonnade, although data are for the most 
part wanting, while the interval towards the northern end is nearly regular at 
about 14' 6", the southern end seems to start with a wide arch of just upon 
17 ft. 

The outer walls were not opened throughout their length ( v . plan), and 
in general are badly preserved as compared with those on which the columns 
rest. Being encumbered by no bases they presented an easier quarry to the 



Concrete Block, plastered. Agora, AV. Wall [5J. 



Concrete Block, faced with white plaster ; triglyph as existing, 15J" high, 1 \" wide, 7J" deep ; 
Square at right side. Agora, AV. AVall [7], 

inevitable stone-stealer. In some instances only their lower course has 
remained, in others they have been so broken up and intermixed with later 
masonry that their outlines are scarcely recognizable ; but here and there are 
still comparatively sound portions, even among the few laid bare in excavat- 
ing, and these show a width of 5 to 6 ft. In the eastern wall close to the 
southern corner there seemed to have been 1 a narrow door having an inner 


1 At present built up. 
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breadth of 7' II" and posts o' 3" high (as existing), whose upper edge is 
2' 11" above the level of the E. column-wall and agrees with the higher 
course of the south-east return. At and about the south-east corner are 
several cross-walls running eastwards, which we did not as a rule open beyond 
the few feet comprised in the trench along the main wall (see also below). 
The centre of the Agora, so far as it was excavated, was composed of an 
uneven floor of rough, square blocks, less irregularly placed than, c.g , the 
paving of the Via Sacra at Home, but of sufficiently poor workmanship. This 
flooring is about 3 ft. below the east column-wall. Beneath it at the northern 
end some remains of walls were disclosed, but were not found to lead to any 
development of importance. At the southern end a flight of marble steps 
climbs the slope of the hillock. The flight is 70' 6" wide. Three courses 
remain in greater or less completeness, and there is perhaps trace of a fourth. 
The steps are not regular in tread or rise : the latter is generally 1 ft , the 
former varying from 1' to 1' 4f". There is some indication that the facing 
course has been lost. In the centre the flight has apparently been inter- 
rupted where a width of 13' G" probably represents the true stairway. 
Higher up the slope, 13' 81" beyond and 4' 2" above the middle lower step, 
are the presumed remains of an additional step. If such they were it will be 
necessary to assume that the flight between these two points was, as is 
common in Roman work, interrupted by a ramp ; for the gradient of the 
lower steps does not agree with the difference of level between them and this 
supposed higher step. The surface of the middle step is practically on a 
level with the rough flooring of the centre of the Agora; flooring and stair 
therefore are hardly contemporary. 

The eastern arcade, as will be apparent from the plan, is far better pre- 
served than is the corresponding western. It is here, therefore, by preference 
that we must look for such further details of structure or plan as still survive. 
On both sides of the east column-wall have been found portions of a tesselated 
marble pavement which joins directly on to the wall itself about a foot below 
the emplacement of the columns, and extends thence 8 ft. eastwards and 10 
westwards. 1 It is clear from the finding of remains of this pavement at so 


1 This is in each case the greatest distance 
opened by our excavation, but does not represent 
the original width. That the pavement ever ex- 
tended right across the Agora is doubtful ; at 
least it cannot have maintained the same level. 
The present difference of level between the 
centre and sides is probably original : the site 
has in this respect been but slightly inteifered 
with. One fragment of similar pavement 
was found in the centre [u. plan] ; but is of 
poorer quality and probably belongs to later 
building, of which there are here some remains. 
Between columns 6-7 E. wall the ground has 
been more fully opened up inwards, and here 
there are few traces, beyond some few tesserae, 
of the pavement. Instead, several stone courses, 


as though foundations for steps, project from the 
column wall. 

They measure (downwards] : — 

(a) T 2 ' rise, T 2" tread. 

(b) V „ 1 -i" „ 

M s" „ i '24" „ 

on r .. i" » 

(c) 101" ,, 1' 1" 

Of these (d) is already at a lower level than 
the flooring of the centre. The fragment of 
marble pavement in the centre is 6"-9" above 
the rough flooring. By the southern nave wall 
of the church (r. inf.) is also a piece of this 
tesselated pavement, whither it has probably 
been removed from the Agora. 
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many different points that it must have extended the whole length of the 
colonnade. 1 Near the western wall scarcely any indications of a correspond- 
ing pavement are to be found : but it must be understood that digging here 
has not been carried, with trifling exceptions, more than a foot or two on 
either side. Some few tesserae I picked up lying loose on the surface, and, 
as these in more than one instance were united by the original cement, they 
may perhaps be evidence in point. More traces remain of a flagging course 
which is interposed between the pavement proper and the wall; but marble 
has here been freely replaced by tiles, which, towards the northern end, have 
served apparently as a water-channel in connection perhaps with a lime-kiln 
constructed in the column-wall between columns 41-45. There may also have 
been a channel at the southern end by columns 2-3. 

Contrasting with the general character of the western walls, the frequent 
overbuilding and reconstruction for later purposes, is the discovery towards 
the southern end of a long strip, in excellent preservation, of fine mosaic 
work, with patterns — for the most part Chinese bridges with maeander 
borders — in slate-blue, red, pink-white, and white marble. The tesserae are 
of medium size. They are set in cement, and the entire floor is supported on 
a cement underlayer. After running 93 ft. with a width of 16' 3" 2 it breaks 
off suddenly, the under cement continuing a few inches farther. At this 
point we cut down to a depth of 5 ft., passing through several layers of 
cement; 5 ft. farther north was a cross-wall. At one point a late wall 
crossed the mosaic diagonally and was removed ; at another [56' 3" from 
S. end] a base of bluish marble 3 of the customary late form lies resting 
on the mosaic as it was found. Attempts were made to discover a corre- 
sponding mosaic on the eastern side of the Agora, but without success. 
Several fragments of mosaic flooring were indeed found ; but, instead of 
lying outside the colonnade altogether, these were invariably between 
the column and outer-walls, were plain, and of poorer quality. The largest 4 
fragment lies behind column 4 near the outer wall, along whose inner 
edge are several patches, at considerable intervals, of a long strip which 
seems to have continued up to the end of the trenching on this side 
the wall [opp. column 9], Throughout this section moulded limestone 


1 Thus in the E. colonnade : 

43-42 West. Yellow marble slabbing, 5' 4" 
length [prob. later work]. 

42 W. Piece of tesselated pavement, 9' 4" x 
4' 9" [as excavated], 

42-37. Remains on W. side ; yellow flagging 
course on E. 

35 -34 W. Yellow flagging. 

32-31 W. 

30 on E. ,, ,, 

29-27. Tesselated pavement, 3' 6" wide [as 
excavated], 

20 on. W. Tesselated pavement joining on to 
flagging course ; width 5' 6" [as excavated], 

17. Iu cross-trench eastwards, tesselated 


pavement giving a parallelogram of 8' x 13' 6". 

16-14. Numerous fragments, loose, on W. 
side, some on E. also. 

12. In eross-trench, giving a parallelogram 
10' x 18' 6". 

12-10. Cement bed for pavement iu W. side. 

Colours used are orange, blue-white, and dark 
blue ; designs geometrical. 

2 This width is perhaps original, as the mosaic 
ends westward, against remains of a wall. 

Opposite it the mosaic has a different pat- 
tern— a polychrome wheel. The floor has here 
sunk so that an adjoining portion projects in the 
corner of the next cutting at an 8" higher level. 

4 It has a width of 8' 6" as uncovered. 
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blocks [square] are set against the outer wall at nearly regular intervals of 
about 15 ft, as though part of some architectural ornamentation. Without 
further clearance their purpose cannot be determined ; they can scarcely 
however, have had anything to do with the Agora itself. This south-east 
corner has been considerably rebuilt, or adapted to later erections. A not 
dissimilar block, in better preservation, is set in the east column-wall at its 
northern end, where also the wall has been cut away and altered to suit the 
exigencies of a later house, whose marble-flagged floor still remains between 
columns 46 and 45. 

Here may best be placed details of the more important of such additional 
walls or buildings as either have a possible connection with the Agora, or 
have at a later time been constructed on or against it. At the south-east 
inner corner of the eastern colonnade there is some adventitious masonry, both 
westwards and southwards of the angle, which itself is well defined. From 
it a canting has been carried 4' 8" west, 2' south, while neatly joined cn to it 
and coincident with the last 22" westward is a wall running southwards. Of 
better character is a piece of masonry 3' broad which continues the line of the 
column-wall for 14' 9" at 2' 2" lower level. It is, however, interrupted at 
6' 4" — 11' 6'' by a marble plaque floor, and beyond it is later limestone 
masonry for another 2'. Resting against the outer face of the southern end 
of the arcade are fragments of two walls, small, and in appearance late and 
unimportant. For a distance of 07 ft. northwards from the outer S. E. 
angle of the colonnade there are numerous cross-walks, six in all, of which only 
one seems of importance ; the others were not followed up. 1 This one is part 
of a three-sided rectangular building of good construction, at least the lower 
stepped course of which seems homogeneous with the masonry of the Agora. 2 
Its northern, eastern, and southern sides measure respectively 36' 3", 19' 6", and 
23', with a thickness of 3' 7 ”, 2' 8”, and 2' 9". The shortness of the southern 
sides leaves an interval of ground unbuilt over, perhaps to correspond with the 
(presirmed) doorway which, as already mentioned, exists in the outer colonnade 
wall at this point. The inner wall surfaces are all plastered, and in the S. E. 
angle is a small oblong pit, also plastered, measuring 4' 2"x2' 6", with a 
depth of 2 ft. (from the top of the adjoining wall). Though, perhaps, rebuilt 
in later times, this erection seems to have originally been included in the Agora 
and its annexes. There may have been at the S. E. corner a row of offices 
or shops. 3 


1 After the first of these walls the outer Agora 

wall is plastered. All the walls excepting that 

of which details are here given may belong 
together : conjecture is useless where merely a 
few feet have been disclosed. The fourth wall 
is carried on into the Agora-wall, and has been 
opened for some distance up to its junction with 
a X and S. wall which runs parallel with the 
Agora. Beside it was found an inscription of 
the Ptolemaic period [r. inf. No. III. 16], as 
also part of a marble head [female] of large size 


aud Greek work. 

- The northern wall is also of the same width 
as the southern end wall of the Agora colonnade. 
The other two walls are narrower. From its 
northern side a wall starts off which seems con- 
tinuous to that to which the fourth cross-wall is 
attached [r. plan], 

3 It may be worth while to note the character 
of the objects found thereabouts. These in- 
clude : — 

In marble : object like mason’s mallet split 
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Another noteworthy building is the church which was found planted 
against the east colonnade, whose outer wall it utilizes. It is a true basilica of 
the type of which the subterranean church of S. Clemente in Rome is a well- 
known example, and is peculiar only in that its southern aisle is somewhat 
narrower than the northern. The dimensions are 56 feet to spring of apse 
(from eastern face outer colonnade wall, which is utilized to form the rear wall 
of the basilica), 58' 6" width over all. The apse of the nave has a chord of 
22' 3", and a radius of 7' 4" — 7' 6". 1 Within the apse is a mass of clihris 
which belonged presumably to the altar. 2 The floor of the basilica is 2' 6" 
below the (existing) top of the apse wall ; 3 and still lower are further remains 
of masonry and drain pipes, and a thin layer of cement and pottery. At the 
head of the southern aisle, where the apse wall breaks off suddenly, a shaft 
was sunk to a considerable depth, bnt failed to show evidence of an under- 
layer; the earth was indeed remarkably free from foreign substances. Beyond 
the apse a cutting 3' 9" deep was made for a distance of 25 feet up the slope 
in a line of the basilica, but the earth here also was nearly virgin. Near the 
surface, against the southern nave wall, a small Lusignan coin was found, and 
by the same wall a portion of tesselated marble pavement, 4 like that of the 
.Agora, and several architectural fragments, 5 including a small marble stele and 
a capital. On the western side of the outer Agora wall is a flight of stone 
steps leading northwards, which may probably be assigned to the basilica. 

From this point on there is little to remark in the eastern colonnade. 
Many remains of walls and other masonry were disclosed in cutting cross- 
trenches, but none was opened for more than a few feet, and none needs 
description here. In several places the column-wall has been used for later/ 
requirements, and this has caused a certain amount of re-cutting and 
re-plastering. Along the northern slope a trench was run in the earlier days 
of the excavation, with a view to determine the northern front. Tins 
opened some remains of masonry and a deep well full of potsherds, shells, 
and other refuse, which were cleared out until at 22 feet the rising water 
prevented further progress. In the centre below the slope, two trenches 
disclosed a plastered wall running parallel with the main direction of the 
Agora ; two others more to the south contained only rough paving, like that 


in two ; round object ; ribbed slab like foot- 
seraper ; ear of bowl ; inscribed slab [to 
Hadrian, r. inf .] ; fragment of bowl [red 
marble] ; part stele, with vase in relief. 

Bronze : coins ; hook ; small wheel ; chain, 
with brass weight. 

Iron: Fragments of lock; curved fragment 
[sickle?]. 

Lead : large weight. 

Stone : weight ; knee of statue [limestone]. 

Terra-cotta ; Roman lamp with Eros ; ditto 
plain. 

Ivory : fragment like serviette-ring. 

1 These are inner measurements, not inclusive 
of walls. 


- The apse, with its heap of debris , is exactly 
paralleled by a small ruin on the right of the 
Sacra Via at Rome, as one passes from the Arch 
of Titus to the Meta Sudans. 

3 Which in its turn is 1' 9" above the level of 
the east wall of the Agora. 

4 The portion opened is about IS feet long by 

3 broad. ° 

5 The few objects here found belong rather 1o 
private dwellings: fragments of window and 
other panelling in thin marble ; tesserae from 
one ot the brilliant glass mosaics which were 
used to decorate house-walls ; a lion’s head 
gargoyle, &c. 
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at the southern end — a cement, floor and beneath it a mass of stones, 
mostly architectural, thrown in apparently as a foundation. 

A curious circumstance was the finding, built into the new city-wall, two 
marble bases, which with their podia were monolithic [t\ PI. VIII. Fig. 4], 
A ragged peasant of Sergyi, who had not seldom served us as guide, reported 
that a number of marble columns had been disinterred from the city wall. 
Otheis, he said, still remained. It was, indeed, quite possible to trace certain 
bays in the wall, such as might well have been built round a column or 
similar round mass ; but such a mode of construction seemed little adapted to 
strengthen what had clearly been a wall of fortification. On cutting down, 
however, two marble bases were in fact found, while the bay in which a third 
had stood was well defined. Moreover, these bays have a certain regularity, 1 
as though base and column had stood in position before the w r all was built ; 
but the one base which was thoroughly exposed proved to rest on cement, not 
on a masonry course. Part of a marble Corinthian capital was turned up in an 
adjoining shaft sunk against the south-western pier of the Loutron, but I 
seem to have taken no note of its measurements, and cannot say therefore 
whether it had any connection with the bases. 

There is even less to note in the western colonnade. At the north- 
west the new city-wall is carried on to the column wall of the Agora 
to a height of four courses and for a distance southwards of 6' 0". 
The courses below are stepped. The inter-columniation 45-46 is marked 
by the superimposing of a narrow late wall, level with the top of the 
bases of the colonnade : it continues a short distance northwards of 40. A little 
north of the centre of the arcade the column- wall is for several feet stepped 
on its eastern face. The step is 1' 3" down and has a width of 1' 54" : it may 
probably be a vestige of the supporting course for attachment of the marble 
tesselated pavement, which no doubt extended inwards from the western as 
from the eastern colonnade [r. sup. p. 71]. The most noteworthy feature 
was, however, the series of drains which underlie the arcade, and generally 
pierce the column-wall at a slight depth from its existing surface. They are 
all of similar type, built of rough stone, once probably faced, and are nearly 
equal in size, varying in width from 1' 3" to 1' 10", with heights of from 2' 3" 
to 4'. Only one, the most southerly, could be traced to its termination — a 
plain wall, which may how'ever have been interposed, — in the others progress 
was stopped, sooner or later, by an accumulation of earth wdiich in so confined 
a space there was no means of removing. A rather larger drain is that which 
crosses the column-wall at its northern end, and then bending round north- 
wards runs under the Loutron, and is no doubt identical with one found at the 
N. W. corner of the latter building. The drains afterwards supplied a run for 
two litters of foxes : and the vixen repaid our kindness by carrying off a fine 
turkey-hen the night before it tvas destined to replenish our larder. 


1 This regularity is not fully maintained in 18 feet to a probable second bay, and 20 feet 

the actual measurements, which give 12 feet again to the second base excavated, 

between first bay and first marble base then 
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The upper course of the column-wall shows in its existing state much 
evidence of later interference. Many architectural fragments have been 
hastily built in ; and among these one, a pilaster capital in low relief, is of 
some interest, and is represented in the annexed cut. Other pieces are 
probably from the entablature of the colonnade itself, but are unfortunately few 
and small. Somewhat south of the arcade’s central point there is on the west 
a rectangular depression at present under tillage. It was at one time intended to 
make trial of this patch of ground, on which an annexe to the Agora might well 
have stood. Two preliminary trenches were carried from the outer wall down 
to the edge of the plot, but as they failed to disclose anything of importance, 
and as the ground, being in private possession, would have had to be bought 
up, or at least the standing crop and owner’s rights paid for, the idea of 
excavating it this season was abandoned. Inside the Agora, and somewhat 
further south, two walls, separated only by a couple of feet, were found running 
parallel with the colonnade and only a short distance away from the column- 
wall. They were, however, not followed up. At the S. W. angle were several 



remains of building. They seemed to be for the most part of a late period. 
Among them are some architectural members including a marble base and a 
small stele. From the outer angle of the arcade a wall runs westward for 
some 31 ft. It shows on the surface of the ground and has not been 
excavated. Another wall, parallel with this, also exists further north, and 
extends 15 ft. from the outer arcade wall, against the lower course of which 
and between the two cross-walls there was some remain of a cement floor. 

The excavation of the Agora was completed by that of the hillock at its 
southern end. Here were found thick walls forming a double rectangle. 
There can be little doubt that these are the stoa and cella walls of a temple, 
which forms a natural finish to the Agora. The peristyle has an extreme 
length of 9G feet, and breadth of 72, a proportion of 4:3; the cella is 
practically square, being 52' x 50'. 1 The eastern wall of the cella was not 

1 The measurement is conjectural, based on pent lather a square : the divergence may be 
the interval between the cella and outer walls accounted for by the differing thicknesses of the 
on the west side. It would be natural to ex- four cella- walls. 
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found, though the space it should have occupied was excavated to a consider- 
able depth. The general width of the walls is 6 feet. 1 Two narrow walls 
connect the peristyle with the marble steps. No vestige of base or podium 
was found, with possible exception of the middle of the western peristyle 
wall just opposite some fallen drums. The latter are indeed plentiful, 
especially on the southern slope, where a great mass of limestone fusts may 
be seen. The diameters of the drums vary considerably from I' 8" to 3' 0.V", 
so that they must be representative of at least two orders. 2 The existing 
surface of the walls is remarkably even and in part flagged with large flat 
stones. Their level 3 is 1' 10" above the S.E. corner base, or 3' G" above the 
column-wall of the Agora. The north cella-wall breaks off short at its 
eastern end, where it has a depth of 4' 8" masonry, supported on a compo-bed 
1' 6" thick. Here 7' 10" below the top of the wall, or 11' G” below the 
surface soil is a floor of small squared pieces of tile set orderly in a rnatiix ot 
cement 2 feet thick. 4 Cutting through this floor, of whose presence at this 
point I have no explanation to offer, a mass of heavy masonry was disclosed 
heaped together with no pretence to regularity. On removing the upper 
blocks hosvever, masonry in course appeared at an additional depth of several 
feet ; this seemed to be the remains of walls running slantwise to the line of the 
later temple. Further work proved to be impossible without greatly enlarging 
the shaft; water too was beginning to appear, and at a depth of IS' 9” below 
the cella-wall excavation was abandoned. The sole object found in the shaft 
was a colossal limestone hand similar to those afterwards turned up on another 
site (Toumpa v. inf). This underlayer was only discovered after the Agora 
had been abandoned when the season was already well advanced, and I did 
not at first realize its full importance. Some valuable time was lost 
accordingly before I could set on a few hands to excavate to a lower level 
at other points of the temple. When this was done, however, masonry in 
course, and apparently agreeing in direction with that already mentioned, was 
found also at the N.W. angle of the cella, and at the S.E. of the periled 
It was then too late to do more, the shafts sunk could not be extended under- 
ground, and there was not time to attempt a thorough clearance of the 
hillock. That task must be left until the excavations are resumed. The 
hillock is a mass of debris and loose earth, which must be removed bodily. 0 


1 It is 0' S" on the N. cella wall, 5' 11" on the 
peristyle at the S.E., and with this narrower 
measure the other walls agree rather than with 

the wider dimension. 

3 Many drums owing to their imperfect pre- 
servation it was impossible to measure. I sub- 
join the diameters of the others 4' S" [dium 
at S.E. peristyle angle], 3' 64" [W. peiistyle 
wall, opposite supposed emplacement], 4' 1" 
[second drum, ibid . ], 3' 111" [X. peristyle wall], 
3' 54" [S.E.], 3' 44", 3' 9", 3' 04" 3' 3" [all on 
S.]. There is a large, much-broken drum stand- 
ing on the Agora floor, which even in its piesent 
state measures 4' 6". 

3 i.c. the level of the X. cella-wall ; the 


peristyle wall on the south is somewhat lower. 

4 As open, the floor is 12' 6" wide E. and W. 
and 14’ 6" long X. and S. On the E. side of 
the cutting there are in the earth-wall of the 
trench traces of two cement layers 2" to 3" 
thick at a height of 5' and 6' 9" respectively 
above the floor. 

a The space was too confined to render 
measurement possible, and my compass was 
unfortunately broken. 

6 On the crest of the hillock, just about the 
centre of the cella, a shaft was sunk to a depth 
of about 18 feet without eucounteiing anything 
but loose soil. 
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The site is certainly an important one and the temple, whose walls now 
occupy it, is almost as certainly a rebuilding of an older shrine whose ruins 
exist beneath. 

On the surface and still more in trenching, numerous fragments of in- 
scriptions were discovered. The majority of these were from the pedestals 
of honorary statues, and belonged partly to the Ptolemaic epoch, partly to 
that of the early Empire. Almost all came from the north slope of the 
hillock, in and about the line of the eella wall ; but no one was deeply 
buried, nor were the earlier necessarily at a lower level that the later. On 
the surface before excavation, some splinters of fluted columns of blue 
marble, and corresponding Corinthian capitals were picked up; and at 
the N.W. a short way into the soil were various small fragments of a white 
marble cornice, as also a piece of wall-plaster with device in colours. From 
the eastern trench which occupies the line of the lost cella-wall, came a 
fragment of a marble trophy (f): 1 near the southern cella-wall, a phallus in 
terra-cotta, pierced for suspension. There were too some remains of surface 
building ; a patch of marble plaque flooring on the crest of the rise, and a 
wall parallel with, but at a higher level than, the northern cella-front. 
Nothing was discovered which could account for the bull's head capital. 
This huge block, though discovered lying beneath the hillock, we had supposed 
to have fallen from a higher position ; but nothing like a base or pedestal was 
unearthed. 2 Its own mass, immovable without better gear than the expedi- 
tion possessed, prevented excavation of the ground immediately beneath it ; 
but on its western side a shaft was earned down without encountering any 
masonry, or indeed remains of any description until at 13' 6" ica'ias 3 was 
reached. 

The inscriptions do not afford a certain clue as to the dedication of the 
temple. Three fragments of an important document which seem to relate to 
the lands of the temple are unfortunately fragments only, and can with 
difficulty be restored. One mentions probably a Zeus Olympios — the 
five concluding letters of the second word are alone preserved. The inscribed 
blocks from the olive-press [v. sup. p. 71] were doubtless removed thither 
from the hillock ; and one of these, the pedestal of a statue in honour of 
Livia Augusta, is dedicated to Zeus Olympios. Until further evidence of a 
more conclusive nature can be obtained these indications may serve to give a 
name to the temple. But important as the site is, lying as it does at the 


1 It is a fragment only, part of the trunk 
itself ; but the remains of other parts attaching 
to it are scarcely reconcileable with the suppo- 
sition that it is the ordinary tree-support of a 
statue. 

2 Its lower diameter is 3' 1" ; the side of the 
upper cushion-square 4' 6". 

As will be seen from the photograph in 
another section, this fine marble has been 
chiselled away, the corresponding volute (.bull’s 
head) being lost, and a considerable portion of 
the wings. It was probably intended to use it 


as a font in the Byzantine church which adjoins 
the eastern colonnade. 

I cannot see that among the various archi- 
tectural remains discovered there is any one that 
can be connected with this capital, which must 
originally, it would appear, have surmounted 
a monumental column. 

3 This is the native word to designate every- 
thing that is Dot or loose worked earth : 

Kaias accordingly includes every form of virgin 
soil and native rock. Tiie term is a convenient 
one and may be kept with advantage. 
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very heart of the city’s life, there is no reason as yet to identify the pre- 
sumptive Zeus Olympios with the chief deity of Salamis, Zeus Salaminios. 
It is remarkable how Zeus meets one at every turn in ancient Salamis, here, 
at Toumpa tou Michaili, on the sand-site, and on D. The temple on the 
hillock is from its form Roman. Its rebuilding may therefore be contemporary 
with that of the Agora. The marble steps are of poorer workmanship, but 
they, as connected with the peristyle, may on the whole be assigned to the 
same date, so that Agora, stairway, and temple will be parts of a single plan. 

Before adding a final word on the Agora some experimentary excavations 
outside its limits but having more or less relation to the main work fall to be 
mentioned here. I have already referred to the olive-press (?), whose floor 
furnished the inscribed blocks. At no great distance a second cast was made 
on a spot which seemed to promise similar results ; but fortune was unkind. 
Shafts were then sunk on the westward rising ground, which intervenes 
between the Agora and the high road to Famagosta. 1 Here plastered 
walls, as of a house, were laid bare and by them several small objects 
were found. 2 Further northwards along the slope a prober struck the 
mouth of a concealed well, the water in wdiich 26 feet below the surface was 
warm and brackish. Eastward nearer the Agora other walls appeared under 
thesuiface; but neither in the one case nor the other was there enough 
to tempt us to spend more time or trouble. A fresh trial was then made 
between this rising ground and the olive-press, at a point nearer the latter 
than the former. Again a house-wall (N. — S.) was disclosed and beside it 
a piece of mosaic; but as before there was no sufficient inducement to cariy 
on the experiment. Lastly, a prober of more importance had been worked on 
the east side of the hillock, where the column mentioned by Mr. Hogarth was 
supposed to have stood. Here a column-w T all was found and traced for 
a length of 94 feet, at which measure its apparent limits were fixed. Four 
of its bases were in position. They were of marble and their moulding was of 
the usual late type. The wall had been largely overbuilt by a later house (or 
houses) : beneath one of w r hose floors was quite a number of bronze coins, the 
pilfered treasure of some long dead slave. 3 The ruins of the house made 
excavation very difficult: the spade was useless and the space had to be 
cleared entirely with pick and rope. The limits of the wall itself having- 
been to all appearance determined, there seemed no sufficient reason, in 
view of more important matter, to turn what had from the first been an 
experiment into a serious excavation. Further digging was accordingly 
abandoned, not however until it had disclosed at the northern end quite 
a little network of drains. 


1 This ground rises about 15' 6" above the 
Agora wall. 

2 Including a small marble Kike, fragments 
of alabaster [statuettes 1], terra-cottas, ivory- 

needles and bodkins, pottery of Cypriote type, 
lamps and glass. The northern shaft produced 
a little bronze figure (mirror handle). 


3 To this house must also be referred some 
fragments of wall-plaster, with part of an in- 
scription painted in pink-red, apparently an 
artist's signature : — 

K 

€Tro]l , 7)'T€I' 
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I have, spoken throughout of the Agcra by that name without offering 
any justification for it. It is indeed almost sufficient to refer as ample 
evidence to the plan of the building. Such a colonnade of such dimensions 
could not well have been in a Greek or Roman town anything but the Agora. 
There is, however, some additional reason for the name. According to village 
report an English archaeologist some years previously had dug up a stone close 
by the western colonnade, an inscription on which, so he had told them, described 
the site as the Agora of Salamis. 1 In the course of this season’s excavation 
some portions of a huge block of blue marble were found, to which a bronze 
inscription had been affixed. From the soldering holes and marks on the 
stone, the letters, which are from 4 to 6 inches high, can be read as ... . 

G. PRO. PR. 

FOR. 

and the reference seems to be to a restoration of the Forum by a pro- 
praetorial governor. The imperial officers in Cyprus however bore after 
22 B.C. the brevet rank of pro-consuls. In Le Bas and Waddington is a 
second inscription which records a (partial ?) restoration by the ayopavo/ioi 
Pasikrates (?) son of Empylos, and Karpion [Voyage Archil. No. 2758]: 
wffiile a third published in the same work proves that a Karpion, perhaps the 
the same man, held the position of government architect [Hid. No. 2707]. 
An inscribed pedestal [v. inf. ‘ Inscriptions ’ III. 44] found this year is 
from the base of a statue in honour of ‘ Empylos the son of Empylos the 
son of Charias,’ erected in ‘ the year nine.’ If the era referred to is that of the 
reconstitution of the province the year indicated will be 14 BC. Combining 
the two inscriptions referring to Empylos, and assuming for the moment that 
the same individual is the subject of both records there would seem to be 
evidence for a restoration of the Agora, soon after the battle of Actium. Such a 
date would agree with the ‘ propraetore ’ of the inscription already mentioned 
as found this year on the site. But on the other hand the architectural 
remains point rather to the first century A.D., or as late perhaps as the reign 
of Trajan or Hadrian. Dr. Dorpfeld saw the site before excavation had begun, 
and judging from the surface remains was inclined to place the structure in the 
‘ first century ’ of the Empire. The question is one for an architect and I prefer 
to leave it open. 2 There is probably nothing to exclude the hypothesis of two 
restorations, one perhaps partial, the other more complete. To the former the 
inscriptions just quoted will refer, though the evidence they furnish is 
inconclusive : the latter will be established by the character of the remains 
themselves, if, as is probable, these are proved to be later in date. With the 
latter hypothesis should perhaps be connected an inscription in honour of 


1 This inscription may conceivably be idtn- 
tical with that published by Sakellarios, Ta 
Ku-n-ptaKa, p. 171, and republished by Lebas and 
Waddington, Voy. Arch., Vol. III. No. 2758. 

The fragment fiom an inscription in large 
characters on a moulded stone [«. inf. p. 14] 
cannot be restored with sufficient certainty, but 
may be quoted as lending a tittle of collateral 


evidence, as it was found by the Loutron. 

2 If the restoration is placed in the 1st cen- 
tury A.D., or the beginning of the 2nd, it must 
be in all probability connected with a partial 
destruction of Salamis by the Jews in Trajan's 
reign. This will determine the date as falling 
within the first twenty or thirty years of the 
2nd century A. I>. 
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Hadrian \inf. No. III. 16]: the evidence of which cannot however be pressed, 
since, though the slab was found at the S.E. corner of the Agora, it was lying- 
loose in the soil against a wall which is outside the limits of the colonnade, 
and had evidently — for its surface was covered with moitar — been used as 
building-stone. 


C ( continued ). The Loutron. (Plate YII.) 

The excavation of the Agora was completed by March 18 : 1 but for 
several days previously only a portion of our staff of workpeople could 
be profitably employed upon it. By Feb. 27 we were already experi- 
menting for a new site to the westward [r. sup. p. 79], and even earlier had 
commenced work against the Loutron. The problem which offered itself 
for solution was to determine the maimer in which the northern end of 
the Agora was rounded off. The colonnade-walls are continuous up to 
the wall of the new city, which is laid over and across them. Beyond it 
a space of rather more than twenty feet is occupied by higher ground up 
to the Loutron wall, into which columns seemed to have been built, so as at 
least to suggest the theory that here an older colonnade had been swallowed 
up. In approaching the difficult question of the northern end of the Agora 
the levels of the various portions of masonry are data of value : I have 
added accordingly a section exhibiting the relative position iu this respect of 
all the buildings from the temple to the Loutron inclusive. It will be seen 
from this plan that the Agora columns and the Loutron piers stand approxi- 
mately on the same level : there is a difference of a few inches only, such as 
mav have crept in by error into an extended calculation. The agreement 
however, if actual, must not lend colour to the idea that the Loutron piers 
preserve any portion of the Agora. 

The building known as the Loutron or Vourta is one of the few still 
standing ruins on the site of Salamis. The accompanying view, which 
I owe to the kindness of Captain A. H. Young, Commissioner of Famagosta, 
exhibits the Loutron as it was previous to our excavations. It will be 
noticed that the interior does not contain a very deep deposit of earth ; but it 
was otherwise with the exterior, where the soil is 8 to 10 ft. above that 
inside. Hence, while the details of the inner structure were for the most 
part visible, those of the outside were wholly hidden ; though it was possible 
even there to trace the imprint of columns in the walls. The work 
accomplished this season consisted accordingly in laying bare the piers of 
the southern front, in establishing the form of the northern and western 
sides, and in determining the intermediate vaulting of the interior [i\ plan]. 
The eastern end was not touched so far, that is, as the outer face of the wall 
is concerned ; hut as the S.E. corner was completely, that at the N.E. 
partially, turned, there seemed less reason for dealing with it, more especially 


1 With exception of some additional woik cn the temple at the southern end, and more 
particularly on the older layer beneath it. 

H.S. — YUL. XII. G 




Section fkoji Temple to Loutkon. 
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as tlie accumulation of soil is here much less, the ground falling away so 
sharply that any important peculiarity must have left traces of itself on the 
wall above. No more woik was done than barely sufficed to complete the 
plan ; but without an expenditure of labour disproportionate to the main 
purpose of the expedition nothing more could be done, with the exception of 
one or two small tasks whose completion was prevented only by the approaching 
end of the season and the failure of funds. 

The Loutron as excavated proves to be a structure of great strength and 
considerable irregularity. The walls are faced with big blocks of squared 
stone, the core being of large stones, and here and there fragments of marble 
concreted with white cement. The total length (inclusive) is 194' 6", the 
width 70' at the western, 72' at the eastern, end. 1 The main course of the 
walls is 8' thick on the southern side, 7' 3" to 8' 6" on the west, 2 varies from 
12' to 8' 3" on the north, and is 14' on the east. The north wall is especially 
irregular, but part of this irregularity may be more apparent than real, since 
excavation on this side was not carried down to any considerable depth. At 
the eighth arch, counting from the west, the wall bends outwards, and though 
I cut down several feet on the inside and for some distance along from the 
beginning of the deflection, I could find no apparent reason for it. The 
remaining arches, however, from this point to the N.E. corner are different in 
character, resting on real corbels which have a greater projection ; those 
toward the western end spring almost directly from the wall. Corresponding 
to the irregularity in thickness of walls, there is a difference in structure. 
Against the south side rest huge pier-buttresses, whose corners are orna- 
mented with engaged columns. 3 The buttresses, like everything else in this 
curious building, are irregular; for, though similar in design, they are 


1 Drummond, travelling in the latter half of 
the 18th century, gives almost exactly these 
dimensions — 192' x 72' ; yet presumably he only 
paced the distances. The remainder of the 
passage from his letter is curious. ‘ The walls 
are 4' thick, besides cloisters for the priests 
their apparatus and attendants, which run the 
whole length of the temple on the south side, 
and are in breadth 21' within walls, with an 
entry different from that of the temple [he 
identifies the Loutron with the ‘ temple of Zeus 
Salamine ’]. Nothing is now to be seen but 
the vaults below, which supported the temple, 
and some parts of the walls above ; the vaults 
are uncovered, and it appears that twelve rows 
of arches have run from side to side, and four 
from one end to the other .... Part of the pe- 
destal that supported the statue (of Zeus) remains 
in the east end : the grand court is 660' x 390', 
and hath included other buildings besides the 
temple, but of what kind I will not presume to 
say.’- — Drummond, Travels through Different 

Cities, &e., 1754, Letter XIII., p. 274. 

It is much to be regretted that Drummond 


did not make a sketch, even of the roughest 
kind, of ‘ the cloisters.’ 

2 These measurements are of an upper anil 
lower course. 

3 These are not however true columns. I 
give a plan of the western side of the central 
pier, which will show the method of construc- 
tion. The long stones continued into the square 
mass of the buttress, and arc arranged alter- 
nately, the upper being at light angles to tin- 
lower. There are no drums. Thus the buttress 
is not weakened at its angles, as it must have 
been had the columns been true columns built in. 

That this method of construction holds for all 
the angle columns I have little doubt, although 
it is only visible (in the present state of the 
excavations) in the central pier, the fourth pier, 
NAY. column of SAV. pier, S.E. pier [only 
column open]. Such columns cannot therefore 
represent a pre-existing colonnade incorporated 
with the Loutron : buttress and column are of a 
piece. How far the buttresses themselves were 
originally part of the Loutron is a different 
question. 

G 2 




The Louthon. 
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unevenly spaced. 1 The second buttress (from the east end) has no columns 
existing : there may be trace of them at a lower level, but the buttress 
which moreover is of smaller dimensions, is surrounded on one side by solid 
cement- work, and on the other by soil of such density that further excavation 
had to be abandoned. The measurements of each pier-buttress it is scarcely 
necessary to give ; the centre one, as the most complete, may serve as typical. 
This has a width of 7' 7", a length of 6' 3" (unfortunately not capable of being 
calculated exactly), and is 12' 8" high on to the upper line of moulding at its 
base. Its columns are 3' 7" to 3' 0" in diameter at the top, and have a 
height of 16 ft. (base included), or 16' 61" measuring to the under surface of 
the podium of their base [v. also PI. VIII. Fig. 6]. Base like column is made 
in sections; and in the one instance where the former is satisfactorily 
preserved and exposed (S.W. buttress), its sections do not correspond with 
those of the column. Against each buttress additional walls have been laid. 
Thus from the S.E. buttress a wall starts southwards, and another west ; the 
eastern edge of the second is hemmed in with solid cement-work ; from the 
columns of the central buttress walls are carried east and west, and that they 
are additions is proved by the fact that the columns and their moulded bases 
continue into the masonry ; a similar wall runs eastward from the fourth, and 
is perhaps one with that which starts to meet it from the centre buttress; 
and, lastly, from the S.W. a w r all runs southwards and may be continuous 
with that from which further w r est spring the corbels of a vault. By the 
eastern side of the fourth buttress is an additional wall 3' broad, which at 
present exists only at a lower level than the top of the pier, itself incomplete, 
but from the remains of mortar seems to have extended once to the same 
height as to the pier. Similarly against the centre pier was found masonry 
laid roughly in course, but not built up as a w r all. It will be noticed that on 
the plan the south wall of the Loutron is not hatched throughout. The 
portion left plain represents a course found only by the process of excavation ; 
and possibly adventitious ; for the columns of the centre buttress with their 
base moulding continue into it. There is, too, a difference in the mortar used. 
White cement of great purity and fine grain is here employed as a binding, 
while on the column are remains of a grey mortar mixed with ash. The 
N.W. and S.W. columns of this buttress seem to have been repaired : their 
bases have, I think, been re-dressed, and part of the moulding has been filled 
in with a mortar mixed with brick-dust. 2 On the other hand, there is a 
white (marble) cement between the base and its podium. 


1 From W. edge S.E. pier-buttress to E. edge 
fourth pier, 38' 8'', or an interval of 23' 8" ; 
from E. edge fourth pier-buttress to AV. edge 
central, 38' 8", or an interval of 38' 8" ; from 
AV. edge central pier-buttress to E. edge second 
pier, 38' 3", or an interval of 23' 3" ; from E. 
edge second pier-buttress to AV. ditto (?) S.AV. 
buttress, 35' 3", or an interval of 35' 3". 

(The fourth and second piers are imperfect) 
Though unequal, there is a certain correspond- 


ence in the intervals. 

2 The moulding is more upright than on the 
S.AV. pier ; and the column’s edge is square with 
the top of the base, whereas on the S.AA T . pier it 
recedes an inch or two. Below the facing mortar 
the stone is weatherworn. The bottom member 
of the moulding does not project sufficiently, 
and where continued into the wall appears to be 
fuller. 
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The western end is very differently treated. Here a strong wall 7'6" 
broad, 16' high, and at a distance of 11' covers the front of the main building, 
a prolongation of whose northern wall it joins at the N.W. corner. 1 Towards 
the northern end a tie-wall has been inserted coincident with the upper 6ft. 
of masonry of the outer western wall. It is 2'6" broad. Near the southern 
end traces of a vault were found in a shaft sunk some feet down, just north of 
the S.W. corner. 

Yet another mode of building is shown on the northern side. Less 
excavation was done on this flank of the Loutron ; but the edge of the 
masonry hidden under the soil was traced throughout its length. The 
projecting spurs which characterise this wall were laid bare to the extent 
indicated on the plan, and an accumulation of stonework, including one wall 
of considerable length, was disclosed at the N.E. corner. Of the ‘spurs’ here 
mentioned— they are masses of plain masonry irregularly spaced, and of 
varying width 2 — -one only was opened to its further end ; the others I 
assume to be of similar character. What the structure at the N.E. may 
have been, there are no data to show : further excavation is required 
throughout. 

On the east front the spade was not employed, but the great thickness 
of the wall seems to preclude the idea of any buttress or other form of 
added strength. Three holes have been knocked through the wall at a 
later time 3 : otherwise this, like the other three sides of the Loutron, is 
solid-built. 

The interior was a large pillared ball, its width formed by four aisles, its 
length by thirteen bays. The vaulting springs from corbels, 4 and rests in the 
centre on solid square piers 5 which measure 3'9" to 3'10" either way. These 
do not always present a straight line, nor are the corbels of the north and south 
walls always directly opposite one another ; and while at the western end the 
arch is planted on similar square piers placed against the wall, at the eastern 
it spriugs directly from a continuous corbel course running the whole length 
of the side. The corners of the rectangle are cut off obliquely, and the 
corner-pieces serve also as buttresses for the arch spring. 6 There is an inter- 
apse of 97" to 9'9", and this dimension is fairly regular, except that the 
span between the northern wall and the first line of piers is less by about two 


1 Tlie wall is of the same height in its present 
condition as that of the main building, reaching 
down to the same depth. Below it is a drain 
whose floor is 17' 6" from the surface. The wall, 
like those of the main building, is constructed 
of large squared stones facing a concrete core. 
It is only at the X.AV. corner that it has been 
opened to its full depth, elsewhere, on the sur- 
face, or a few feet below. 

2 Prom 6 to 8 feet. 

3 The holes are nearly shapeless, yet there is 

some trace of an inner square frame which might 

be original. There is another opening in the 


S. wall between the first and second corbels. 
At the N.W . and S.E. the walls have been 
broken away to admit of entrance to the ruin, 
which, before our excavations disturbed the 
ground, was largely used as a sheep-fold. 

4 In the western half of the northern wall, the 
arch is keyed directly to the perpendicular 
masonry. 

5 Of these, enough were opened to make the 
plan of the vaulting clear. 

Even these corner-pieces are irregular, the 
length of the hypotenuse varying from T 6'' to 
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feet for two-thirds the length of the building than it is for the remaining 
third, or at any point along the southern wali. In the present condition of the 
Loutron the pillars of the interior are just hidden beneath the surface of the 
earth and debris which fill the interior. When Drummond visited Salamis, 
they must have been still above ground. Some 9ft. lower, 14'3” below the 
cushion of the arch, is the floor, a solid mass of the hardest cement, through 
which it took one of the men nearly three days to cut a distance of 2'6", and 
even then he failed to reach the soil below, and had to abandon the attempt. 1 
All the interior masonry has been protected by stucco. The highest portions 
of wall still standing are at the east end ; the best preserved surface is on the 
south wall (inner face). 

To the S.W. of the Loutron are remains of buildings whose relation to 
the main structure I am not in a position to decide. There exists at this 
point, above ground, the upper part of a vault, which as it afforded shelter to 
the hands in rainy weather, and served as an, if rude, yet not uncomfortable, 



I.nnkk Wall of Loutko.v. 


salle a manger, went by the name of the ica<}>evelov? Its southern side is 
incorporated with the new city wall. The /cafyevelov was not excavated, 
but the ground immediately to the east of it was. Here were found the 
buttresses and springs of a second arch, with part of a floor (?) of large marble 


1 From the plan of comparative levels, it will columns in the buttresses of the S. side, 
he seen that the southern floor is (virtually) on 2 Marked * Vault’ on plan, 

a level with the bottom of the base of the 
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slabs . 1 The north arch-buttress rests against a wall running eastwards, and 
possibly continuous with one which starts to meet it from near the S.W. pier 
of the Loutron (v. plan). The arch will have been at right angles to the axis 
of that of which, as previously mentioned, some trace was found north of the 
S.W. corner of the main building. The existence of these vaults explains 
the mention of ‘ cloisters ’ in the passage previously quoted from Drummond. 
It is much to be regretted that that passage is not more explicit, as it is 
obvious that far more was above ground in Drummond’s time, and much that 
is now obscure was then no doubt plain. 

The amount of earth and debris in and about the Loutron contrasts 
strongly with the shallowness of the layer which hid the Agora from view. 
Inside, a multifarious deposit was found. There were numerous fragments of 
marble of a late epoch, pieces of Turkish window-grating, of small blue-veined 
columns, bases and capitals, a slab — as though from a balustrade — surmounted 
by a plain cone, portions of a window, tesserae from a polychrome pavement 
and mosaics, and plaster mouldings and panels. At the N.W. corner, between 
the inner and outer western walls, scores of tesserae from a marble pavement 
were disinterred ; and from the same shaft came a small alabaster box. A 
large sandstone block, cut pentwise on one side, bore the mason’s mark Q< | Q, 
roughly incised. From this shaft comes also a large-moulded fragment of 
marble bearing a mutilated inscription, which, though it may refer to the 
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Agora, has, so far as concerns its discovery, nothing to do with the Loutron. 
The same holds good of another fragmentary inscription, a small piece of a 
marble slab found at the S.W. loose in the earth near the mantling wall . 2 

It remains to say a few words of the Loutron as a whole. Irregularities 
in the structure have been remarked at every turn ; but, while irregularity is 
common in architecture from the Temple at Ephesus to the Duomo of Fiesole 
or S. Maria Novella, there is one feature in the Loutron which can hardly 
be original to the first plan — I mean the deflection of the north wall. 
Moreover, this deflection corresponds, as has been seen, with a difference in the 
springing of the vaults— a difference which divides the building into two 
parts, of which the one is represented by the westward two-thirds of the 
north wall together with perhaps the western end, the other by the remainder 


1 One slab extends from buttress to buttress 
of arch, a distance of 4', and continues under 
them. West of the southern buttress is a 
marble block moulded ; and in the angle 
between this and the slab first mentioned, is a 
second marble slab. The two vaults are parallel 

and presumably continuous. The greater span 
of the Ka<p€V(7ov is apparent only, its inner casing 


having given way. 

There is not much material for restoring 
this inscription. The first line— there was a 
line above it looks like the formula cpKoS6fa]<r]av 
v'vv t[$ e*$, but no letter follows the t, and the 
stone seems to end here. The second line 
contains part of rtf K pti[ti k ^ perhaps. There 
was another line below. 
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of the building. We seem to have here the work of two periods, and yet a 
third stage in the structure may be exhibited in the added walls of the 
southern side. The latter, perhaps, are of the same date as the vaults 
at the S.W., a date which is not improbably that of the construction of 
the new city wall, when the Loutron was already fallen into disuse, or when 
at least its walls could be turned to account in connection with the new forti- 
fications. The vault at the S.W. is certainly of poorer workmanship than 
the Loutron, agreeing better with the city wall into which it is joined . 1 The 
ugly irregularities of the north wall may indicate that this portion of the 
Loutron was either partially below ground , 2 or was mantled and hidden by 
some other adjoining structure ; while, on the other hand, the ornamental 
character of the southern side shows that this was once open to the view. 
That the pier-buttresses are strictly part of the Loutron is perhaps more than 
doubtful ; yet again I could see nothing to suggest that they are not con- 
temporary with it, or w r ere not intended to serve some purpose strictly 
germane to that of the main building. But the whole problem is one 
for an architect, and mindful of the proverb, I prefer to leave open a question 
to which I have given much thought without arriving at a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

There is less cause for hesitation in pronouncing upon the purpose, and, 
with some reserve, upon the date of the Loutron. That the local name of 
the ruin may contain a genuine tradition as to its use need not be doubted ; 
but instead of the structure serving as a bath, for which its internal arrange- 
ment is ill-fitted, it is in all probability one of the very few existing specimens 
of a castellum 3 for the cooling and filtration of the town’s supply of water. 
With this view the solid cement floor, the massive walls, the pillared vaulting 
are alike in agreement. A similar reservoir once existed in connection with 
the Thermae of Diocletian; another is the “ Hundred and One Columns” of 
Constantinople. The pillars which seem misplaced in a building where room 
is all-important may have been of use, as facilitating a more rapid deposit of 
the solid matter held in suspense by the incoming water. The Loutron is 
later than the Agora, earlier than the adjoining wall of the new city. 
Between these limits its date cannot be determined with accuracy ; but 
judging from the style of the work it may well belong to the second century, 
A.D. A castellum, however, is only the terminus of an aqueduct, and for 
the latter we have not far to seek. The general map of ancient Salamis, 


1 An alternative view, to which I held at first, 
would see in these vaults part of the aqueduct 
which supplied the Loutron. This would agree 
very well with the probable line of this aqueduct, 
and would explain the vaulting ; but there is a 
trace of a vault on the western wall, and it seems 
scarcely probable that the water was made to 
double a light angle. 

2 The earth however for some distance below 
the top of the ‘ spurs,’ which in their present 

condition are somewhat higher than the corbels 


on the inner side of the wall, is xwM a > and con- 
tains a sparse admixture of small objects. 

3 It serves as a castellum, but has the form 
rather of a piscina, (using the latter term in its 
Roman, not in its ecclesiastical sense), and is 
accordingly, as a building, nearly unique, It 
will not be long, I hope, before it is laid bare in 
its completeness. Even as it stands it is not 
only one of the most complete, but, architectu- 
rally, one of the most imeresting ancient 
buildings in Cyprus. 
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published with this report, will show two aqueducts 1 which cross the plain 
from the west, and, approaching each other at an acute angle, enter the city 
nearly at the same point, after which the one is lost to view. Either from 
its position would serve as feeder to the Loutron; but one, the later in 
character, on entering the city turns sharply away N.N.E., skirting the line of 
the new city wall, and occupying in all probability that of the wall of the 
older town. It is the other and older aqueduct which supplied the Loutron, 
and this is sufficiently proved by the ruins of a smaller piscina near the so- 
called ayiaa/j.bs tou Bapvdj3a, 2 a piscina whose construction exactly 
resembles that of the Loutron. In plan it is more nearly square, measuring 
31' 6" X 34' 6" outer to outer; but the masonry is exactly similar; it is 
similarly vaulted, and the corbels of its arches have the same width, 3' 9". 
The aqueduct itself is lost sight of near the monastery, behind which, 
however, are some small runnels which may have served as feeders to it. 
That the water was not brought from a distance seems indicated by the 
presence of the small piscina, which in all probability was used to collect it 
in such fashion that a continuous service, of volume adequate for the 
needs of the Loutron, could be maintained. From the point where the 
aqueduct, at its eastern end, crossed the Famagosta road it is again lost to 
view ; but one line of masonry runs southward, crossing the road obliquely, 
and then pursuing its eastern edge till near a small mound of earth it strikes 
up the rise towards the Agora. Opposite the head of the aqueduct, across 
the road, is a mass of masonry nearly hidden underground, which may 
represent the continuation towards the Loutron; the mass is of greater width 
than might have been expected. Two-tbirds of the distance between this 
ruin and the new city wall is again masonry, here suggesting rather a N. — S. 
wall. The fragment is, however, composed of two pieces, each of which has 
perhaps belonged to a different structure, for each seems to employ a different 
mortar. In the one case, a fine white binding of nearly pure lime is to be 
seen, closely resembling that already remarked in the wall adjoining the centre 
pier-buttress of the Loutron. It is not impossible that the aqueduct was 
divided about this point, and while one arm ran N. and N.E. close under the 
new city wall, which there is some reason to think used its ruins as a buttress, 
the other turned southwards, and then again E. to the Loutron. The 
disappearance of this arm may probably be accounted for on the supposition 
that it followed the same line as the new city wall, which was afterwards con- 
structed on its ruins. On reaching the Loutron it would have slightly diverged 
from the line, and was, I would suggest, carried alongside the reservoir on the 


1 Of the later one, that from Kythrea, con- 
siderable remains are still standing. Two of its 
arches, just abreast of the village of Ai Sergyi, 
are entire. It is from this aqueduct that the 
inscriptions published in Le Bas and Vadding- 
ton are derived. The other is a street of ruins, 
running in a practically straight line to within 
a stone’s throw of the monastery of Ai Varna va. 

2 According to Florio Bustroi • ‘ Detto Barnaba 


fu martirizato da Igemone podesta de Salamina : 
et dopo inorto, fu tratto fuora della citta et 
seppolto in una grotta chiamata Tis Igias.’ St. 
Barnabas’ tomb would then be underneath the 
Byzantine church of the dymir/ios rod Ba pvdfta, 
a u ell below which is still used rrjs vyittas IVe/ca, 
when the natives are attacked by malarial 
fever. 
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pier-buttresses of the southern side, 1 whose presence it is otherwise difficult to 
explain, thence discharging itself by shoots into the interior of the reservoir. 
Between the first and second corbels of the south wall of the Loutron is a hole, 
the side-stones of which appear worn as though by the passage of water ; but 
though I was at first inclined to call this a shoot, I am now more than doubt- 
ful. The hole seems placed too low, and it has no counter-part in the rest 
of the wall. 

From this the older aqueduct, must be clearly distinguished the, as 
far as concerns its remains, far more imposing later aqueduct, which brought 
an abundant supply of water to Constantia from the hills near Kythrea. Of 
the date of this aqueduct I shall have to speak when dealing with the 
inscriptions from it ; here I will merely describe its course. From the point 
where it crosses the road it turns sharply N.'N.E., and continuing in a 
straight line, clearly marked by the bases of its arches, buries itself in the sand 
just where it is traversed by the fence which surrounds the government plan- 
tation. Thence it seems — or perhaps only one arm of it — after, as is indicated 
by the character of the ground, continuing for some distance in the same 
direction, to have turned seawards, and, passing just north of the ruins which 
Pococke styles a church, to have crossed the path which now leads up from the 
village to the forester’s house, and thence again to lose itself in the sand. Where 
this path is in its turn traversed by the government fence which here turns 
southwards at a right angle to its previous westerly direction, there seem to 
be distinct traces of the masonry of the aqueduct (see map) ; and it is worth, 
perhaps, considering whether Pococke’s church, with its four abnormally thick 
walls, 2 standing as it does on nearly the highest ground hereabouts, may not 
rather be another castellum. In any case the course of this later aqueduct 
ought certainly to be followed up when the excavation of Salamis is resumed. 
That a building so important as the town reservoir, if it was such, that the 
main aqueduct, and that a principal building like that which occupies our second 
site [B] should lie wholly outside the ring-wall of the later city, and at a 
distance from it, equal at this point to the entire width of the city itself, may 
make us hesitate before we identify the later city with Constantia, v> ith 
whose masrnitude the narrow dimensions of its circuit seem ill-assorted. 3 


Site D. — The Daemonostasium and Cistern. 

The excavation of the Agora being nearly completed, and site B not 
offering room at this time for more than a limited number of hands, the series 
of experiments was extended. I have already briefly noticed a trial which 
was made of the ground westward of the Agora. On March 12th work 


1 Whence the southern Loutron wall, in its Ehiuocoroura, in describing the restitution of S. 

second plan, was jointed on to them. Epiphanius’ body to the town in which he had 

2 They have in their present condition a width lived and worked. Constantia is there spoken of 

of from 12' 6" to (apparently) 20 feet, as con- as iro\iavSpos, a ‘great metropolis.’ [The pas- 

trasted with a length of 66'. sage is quoted by Meursius, ‘ Cyprus ’ cap. xxi. 

3 Cf. the language of Polybius, Bishop of ad Jin.] 
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began on the S. E. quarter of the ancient city, where a few men were despatched 
to test the abrupt hill which forms the end of the plateau of Salamis towards 
the river. The very name of the hill, ‘ Daemonostasium, was alluring, and it 
was said that ‘ a large marble statue having a band across its breast like a 
soldier ’ had been found in the neighbourhood. Debris of buildings was 
plentiful here as everywhere. Below the hill-slope at the S. W. were 
numberless fragments, mostly of small size, of blue marble columns and 
capitals, while on the rise itself various walls cropped up above the soil. 
Further westwards, between the Daemonostasium and the southern end of the 
Agora, were many fusts of large blue marble columns, and I was anxious also 
to try the eastward slopes towards the sea where remains of black-glazed 
pottery were littered about the surface, which was moreover almost free from 
( Ubris of late buildings. It was not intended to do more than experiment on 
this long and vatied tract of ground, unless important finds should supply 
cause for more extended operations. Probers were sunk first on the crest of 
the hill, whence we gradually made our way with successive trial-shafts 
seawards along the slopes of the plateau. Two short trenches were also cut 
on the site marked by the blue marble fusts just mentioned, and resulted in 
the discovery of two portions of a probably continuous N. — S. wall forming pre- 
sumably the eastern side of a large rectangular building whose date may be 
indicated by a fragment of stamped Aretine ware found in the trench . 1 It 
was not possible, however, at this stage of the season’s work to undertake a 
fresh site of such dimensions as this promised to be ; so that we contented 
ourselves with having ascertained its existence. On the summit of the 
hill part of a late (Turkish) house was first opened, then various portions of 
walls ; and the further seawards the probers extended the older became the 
layer of finds they revealed. We soon found that we were meeting with ground 
of a very different character from any hitherto encountered. Roman and 
Ptolemaic remains had been left behind, and Cypriote and Greek of a good 
period took their place. The last slope before the sand-hills commence pro- 
duced strange results. Here the /caia<? had been cut and quarried in ancient 
times, so that a narrow line of x™f la ran athwart the incline in a direction 
somewhat north of east. The ground had clearly been turned over more than 
once, as the spade brought to light pottery and terra-cottas of all ages and 
styles mixed together in hopeless confusion. Numerous pits or well-shafts 
had been sunk ; one of which is simply cut in the /rata?, a second is walled 
round with rough stone, a third plastered. In the flat ground at the floor of 
the slope, a well of brackish water still exists ; a second, smaller in form but 
much deeper, may be seen on the rise westwards towards the Daemonostasium. 
But the number of such pits brought to light in excavating is certainly note- 
worthy, nor does there seem anything to account for the fact that the hillside 


1 It is stamped 
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has been, as it were, ploughed from west to east with a single broad and deep 
furrow. Mining for water can scarcely have been the sole cause ; but there is 
no indication of, what the finds might otherwise suggest, a necropolis. I 
can only suppose that old disused wells were filled with rubbish, that this then 
became a general refuse-heap, the ground perhaps being even excavated for 
the purpose; and that afterwards, in comparatively late Roman times, when 
the surface had again become level, fresh shafts were sunk for water, resulting 
in a general disturbance of the older layer. In keeping with this view it may 
be noted that one prober, and to a certain extent a second, revealed, not 
fragments of terra-cotta or pottery, hut a dense mass, unmixed with earth, of 
shells of the whelk, evidently a table delicacy also that, while the objects found 
were of all periods without distinction of find-spot, yet on the whole the older 
layer was nearer the surface, the more recent deeper into the soil, and both 
occupied mainly the upper stratum of From the character of these 

objects it seems probable that they were the refuse from a neighbouring 
temple, of which however no trace was discovered on the spot. 8 The shafts 
ran dow T n to a considerable depth : we followed them for a distance of from 1 7 
to 21 ft. until water stopped further progress. 3 No remains of buildings 
were disclosed, but here and there were portions of walling of rough con- 
struction, clearly intended to train and buttress the Katas which has at this 
point rather more consistency than hardened clay and breaks off with some 
freeness. In two adjoining shafts this walling had the same direction north- 
wards up the slope, and was no doubt continuous. It consisted of two courses, 
one stepped above the other. 

Altogether about thirty shafts were sunk on this site within a confined 
area; 4 not seldom two of them were afterwards merged. into one. A trial too 
was made of the flat ground below the slope, a broad expanse which sweeps 


1 Similar masses of shells representing bushels 
of fish were found on the adjoining site E , and 
again on F. 

2 Some fragments of pottery afford special 
evidence of such a temple and may even supply 
its name. 

(a) Three portions of the neck and rim of a 
black-glazed vase bear the words scratched in 
large firm characters 

Aitjs SwTrjpos 

(b) Fragment, plain coarse vase (milk -bowl) 
with doubled-handle spout, on whose rim, done 
with the nail in the wet clay, is 

EEYXHN 

€ 

(c) Bottom of a black -glazed vase 

inT 

XecTpjpos 

(d) Fragment of brownish-black pottery with 
OEOY in relief, deov (?) 

The evidence of these four fragmentary inscrip- 
tions may be completed by reading them as 


though they formed a sentence 

A tbs XcvrfipoS' svxh v 

3 The varying depth conesponds to the 
position of the shaft, which reached the water- 
level sooner or later according as it uas sunk 
lower down or higher up on the slope. 

4 I subjoin measurements of a few as samples : 

(a) Plastered cistern ; 13' 3" deep ; 6' 6" 
diameter ; 8' 3" extent of plaster from suiface. 

(b) Bound cistern ; IS' deep ; 3' 4" diameter ; 
roughly walled with stone. 

(e) F; shaft ; 17' 4" deep ; 4' 9" wide ; 7' 3" 
long ; at bottom walling in two courses 12' and 
15' 4" respectively from surface ; direction about 
20° W. of N. 

(t?) C ; shaft ; 14' 6" ; walling continuous 

\\ ith that in preceding shaft. 

(<■) B ; shaft ; 1 4' x 4' 6" x 9'. 

(/) Round cistern ; 24' 4" deep ; diameter at 
top 3', then increasing and again contracting to 
original dimensions. 

In all cases whether ‘shaft’ or ‘cistern’ wo 
have simply reworked ancient pits. 
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from the plateau to the river channel, and, with its sandy waste broken here 
and there by small hillocks, has the appearance of having been once under 
water. Indeed it might well have been supposed, as Pococke seems to have 
thought, that here had been the harbour of Salamis, and that the river-mouth 
had opened out into a natural haven. On cutting down however through a 
layer of sand about 5 ft. thick, remains of masonry were found, and this clue 
would have been followed up, but for a most untoward accident which 
happened on March 21, and resulted in the death of one of the workmen — a 
deaf-mute from Encomi. 

The finding of masonry at this point under the sand 1 is important in 
reference to a reported destruction of part of the city by an earthquake which 
altered the level of the Pediaeus. There seems to be some exaggeration. As 
far as existing indications show there has been little or no change of level or 
formation either in the river valley or on the sea-line. For a considerable 
distance inland the Pediaeus cannot fall more than a foot or two in the mile ; 
on the sea-shore are still unbroken many pieces of the ancient slips and 
harbour walls ; and the masonry discovered in the sand is not more than a 
few feet higher than the present sea-level. Ancient geographers speak of two 
harbours of Salamis and of ‘ islands ’ against which incoming ships must be on 
their guard. These two harbours as well as the islands probably exist to-day 
and have not, as Pococke supposed, been turned into part of the mainland. 
The one harbour is the /cXetcrro? of Scylax [ Periplus , § 103] and 

lies to the north of the point; it is ‘locked’ by the line of reef which runs 
nearly parallel with the shore— a distance nowhere exceeding one hundred 
yards ; 2 further north shore and reef all but meet. Several of the slips still 
remain and can be traced for a considerable distance under water. The other 
harbour was probably south of the point, and is the natural haven formed by 
the meeting of river and sea. This also is partially sheltered by the reef 
which here trends out from the point and then returns forming a sickle, at the 
end of which it disappears below the surface of the water. The ‘ islands ’ I take 
to be some isolated broken fragments in which the reef ends ; 3 they are some- 
what small to justify the title perhaps, but idjcro? does not in strictness mean 
more than ‘ floating land.’ Nor can the level or channel of the Pediaeus have 
greatly altered ; the remains of one, and perhaps of a second, older causeway 
are visible crossing its present bed, and their level hardly varies from that of 
the one in use to-day, which was probably first constructed when Famagosta 
rose into importance. The older remains lie between the latter and the sea. 
No doubt the bed of the river has risen slightly and the harbours have, like 


1 The shaft is sunk in a low hillock, not on 
the flat. 

2 So far as I could measure between wading 
and swimming, The masonry below the water 
is not shown on the accompanying map except 
by a general, and not quite accurate, reference. 

I have preserved memoranda of the existing 
masonry, which extends at intervals from the 
first to the second point : north of the latter 


there are no certain vestiges. It is not necessary 
here to insert measurements, which were un- 
avoidably approximate only. The harbour 
fully justifies Scylax’ epithets ; the violent N.E. 
winds which are often experienced here in 
January and February cannot disturb the calm 
of its shallow sheltered waters. 

3 Cf. what is said of Ammochostos in the 
Periplus Cypri, § 304. 
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that of Famagosta, silted up ; 1 but in the tideless Mediterranean the sea 
neither recedes nor advances , 2 and while I have often observed an easterly 
wind carry the waves another ten yards inland and wash away the sand from 
rock or masonry which generally is covered from view, a day or tw r o of calm 
weather, with the equable motion of such slight tide as there is, soon restores 
every part to its accustomed smoothness. There is masonry here along the 
shore-line which, though covered with only two or three inches of sand, is 
never washed clean. 

E. The Campanopetra. (Plate VII. J.) 

Having failed thus far to find any traces of a building which might 
account for the pottery and terra-cottas unearthed in such profusion on 
the slopes of site D, the higher ground immediately above was next essayed. 
Attention was more especially directed to the site known to the villagers 
as the Campanopetra, a name given by some wandering Florentine to the tall 
moulded block of limestone which rises straight and square from the ground 
like Giotto’s Campanile . 3 Probings were also made on the edge of the 
plateau and along its crest westwards, disclosing objects for the most part 
similar to those discovered on the slope below, but not including the earliest 
varieties. One shaft ran down beside a wall of considerable length. 

An experimental shaft was tried at a spot farther to the east, 
but resulted merely in the finding, close under the surface, of some Roman 
fivtffMiTa , 4 shallow tombs lined with gypsum slabs and tiles. There was 
nothing in them but human dust and a few fragments of hone which were 
given back to their interrupted slumbers. The experiment, however, had thus 
much value that it proved, as had been already inferred from the character of 
the vegetation, that the low hills which bound the coast are not deeply covered 
with sand, a fact of some importance in view of the early resumption of 
excavation. It is not indeed to be expected that the sand can anywhere lie 
to a great depth, except where, as on site B, it has drifted — the margin 
of shore is very narrow, and there is no long expanse over which the 
sea-wind sweeping coastwards may gather a dusty harvest : nor does the 
area of sand extend far inland. The Government fence marked on the map 
indicates very fairly its limits up to the point where it turns eastwards to the 
sea. 

With exception of one prober to the N.E. of the Campanopetra no other 


1 The northern \i pftr xei/repuals barely exceeds 
five feet in depth, and the greater part is only 
1' 6" to 3' 6" cr 4'. 

2 The preservation of the ancient slips pre- 
cludes the idea of any considerable alteration by 
the earthquakes from which Salamis suffered. 

3 Since I wrote this report I have learnt that 
the name Campanopetra is open to some doubt. 

It is certainly the name used to me by several of 
the villagers, but J. A. R. Munro obtained from 


others the form Campandpissa. 

4 fu/rip-aiu Cypriote means a bu ilt tomb intended 
to hold a single body. The term is a convenient 
one. 

The present tombs had covers of gypsum, 
sides of plastered stone, and floor of tiles. They 
measured 6' x 2' 3" x 2' 3", dimensions which 
are almost invariable for /iVTj^ara and for niches 
of big tombs of the Roman period in Cyprus. 
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outlying experiment was undertaken, and the work was confined to site E. 
This, like most of those excavated, is a rectangular patch of ground 
with a surface slightly concave. Beside the large upright block which 
properly speaking has alone a title to the name Campanopetra, other smaller 
pieces of limestone similarly moulded were scattered about. Like the Cam- 
panopetra itself, which still stands erect 9' 71" high, they are parts of the 
jambs of a door. The section of the stone is given here. The moulding is 
also shown in PL VIII. Fig. 11. The principal block rests on a wall 2' 8" 
wide whose course so far as laid bare may be traced on the accompanying 
plan of site E, PI. VII. A. With it the angle of wall at the S.W. is probably 
continuous, though there is a divergence of line amounting to a few inches 
between the one and the other. 1 At the N.E. is again a portion of wall 
running nearly at right angles to that on the west, but exhibiting a depth of 
10' 3" (inclusive of rubble bed). Further east was found a large fragment 
of late flooring, and by it was a pit filled with whelk-shells. Similar deposits 
of shells were found also in a shaft on the south side where again were 



portions of walls, which in this instance however did not extend far from the 
surface. 2 At the N.W. was a piece of late maible flooring and under it a 
small drain. These different remains of building do not appear to belong 
entirely to one plan or to one period ; but it would be idle to speculate 
on their character or purpose until further excavation has supplied further 
premisses. 

In the centre of the plot 3 near where, as I afterwards learnt, the first 
shaft was sunk, a fortunate rustic was reported to have chanced upon the 


1 The wall beneath the Campanopetra has a 
depth of 5': that at the S.AV., where the ground 
is somewhat higher, of 6' 6". 

2 One wall is merely a single course of stone 
on a rubble and cement bed, 2' 6" high (inclusive) 
the other of even less height. Partly under the 
latter but deeper down is the bed of shells. 

Remains of masonry other than those mentioned 


are unimportant. 

3 As the plan will scarcely convey a sufficient 
idea of general dimensions it may be stated that 
the artificial square constructed for measuring 
purposes, one arm of which is coincident with 
the AN . wall and extends from a few feet N. of 
it to the S.W. angle, measured 109' AV. X 100' 
S.X116' E.X102A' N. 
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proverbial pot of gold, containing in this case pieces of Constantine, who 
Laving been made a saint is the one Emperor with whose name the village 
savants are familiar. We found no gold Constantines, but a layer of pottery, 
rather less broken than that near the wells of site D, consisting mainly 
of Cypriote ware of the earlier sort (vi th -v th centuries B.C.), such as has been 
sometimes classed with * Mycenaean’. Other shafts produced, partly similar 
ware, partly plain black-glazed pottery and one or two fragments of red- 
figure of good style. But the six or seven holes, some of them reaching a 
depth of 10, 11 and 12| feet, failed to supply evidence of any more permanent 
remains 1 than had been found on the southward slope below. The pottery was 
met with at no great depth, 3' to 5' in the centre and 7' or more at the sides 
of the plot where the yds pa was deeper. 

Site E has not been excavated ; it has been the subject of an experiment 
only. 2 When the work at Salamis is resumed a further attempt must 
certainly be made to solve the problem presented by the finds of early 
pottery in and about this part of the ancient city ; and the plot of corn-land 
intervening between E and 1) might be first tried [v. plan]. Here at any rate 
is the one quarter of the city 3 where in the course of a season’s excavation a 
really archaic layer of remains has been found. It is true that the Rhodian, 
early black-figure, and red-figure vases which were discovered are fragments 
only ; but they are fragments of good work and of undeniably early character, 
and that they should exist in such crowded mass as a refuse-heap only, 
without there being any neighbouring building or necropolis whence the refuse 
had come, is scarcely credible. So important a clue must be followed up, even 
if the money expended should not be recovered in the form of a valuable 
collection of pottery. There are many problems in the early history of vase 
painting, and especially in that of the Rhodian and Asiatic schools, which 
no site promises better to solve than does Salamis. 


G*: or Toumpa. 

At this period of the season quite a number of excavations, mainly of an 
experimental character, were being carried on simultaneously. Of these the 
Campanopetra had occupied a few hands from March 19 to April 3 ; D had 
been abandoned on March 26, and the day before, having concluded a bargain 
with the proprietor, I had started some of the men on a new outlying site 
which, from the nature of the ground, is known to the villagers as Toumpa 
\i.e. ‘ The Hill, or Mound ’]. Between the two rivers where the line of 
causeway which carries the Famagosta road across them is for a short distance 


1 Excepting of course the portions of wall 
already mentioned. 

2 Accordingly it has not been thought worth 
while to burden this description of it with 
detailed measurements. 

3 The following site Toumpa, as outside the 
limits of this city proper, is only a partial 

H.S. — VOL. XII. 


exception. 

4 According to chronological order this 
should have been F : but that letter had long 
before beeu pressed into the service of the 
general map to denominate a point of high 
ground close to which excavation was subse- 
quently commenced. 
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interrupted, and opposite the road which turns aside from the highway to feed 
the villages of Encomi and Ai Sergyi, there is a small rocky hill rising 
abruptly out of the surrounding marshy plain. Fronting the road the rock 
has been so cut and quarried as to present an appearance of steps and seats ; 
behind and to the north a gentler slope leads down to the second Famagosta 
road, used in summer only. Here also the villagers had done some digging 1 
and made, as usual, report of marble statues. Apart however from villagers’ 
gossip, there was little possibility of mistaking the character of the site. The 
position, a shelf of earth nestling under a shoulder of rock, the cutting of the 
rock itself, the fragments of terra-cotta on the surface, all told their tale. 
There could be little doubt that here had been a Cypriote shrine, and probably 
a shrine of repute ; for it was placed on the main road to Ammochostos with two 
causeways converging upon it, a solitary spot of solid land between the cross- 
ing of two rivers, where the traveller in either direction could give thanks for 
having passed the one peril and bespeak a safe journey over the other, 
paying here his octroi to the religious authorities of Salamis. 

The site divides itself naturally into two portions, hill-crest and slope. 
The westward side, that towards the main road, was ploughed land and here 
preliminary shafts were sunk, though I was anxious to come as soon as 
possible to where the line of rock cropped up above the soil on the hillock’s 
brow. The slope, as anticipated, produced nothing, though it had been 
necessary to first test its character. Accordingly starting away from the face 
of the rock, a deep trench was carried along the front, and, objects soon 
coming to light there, the remainder of the excavation consisted simply in 
pushing the trench farther back down the slope until the limit of finds was 
reached. In the end the trench was 2S'-80' wide, with a depth of 12' from 
the rock level. Outside this trench finds were made only at the S.W. corner 
of the rock in what was, - but for the intervention of a small portion of 
unworked ground, merely a continuation of it. Many other shafts were tried 
further out in the field near the S.W. corner but with little or no result : at 
the N.W. the rock had been cut straight down forming a blank wall, but this 
though investigated led to nothing. Supplementary digging was also carried 
out on the crest of the hill, and on its northern and eastern slopes : the shafts 
however, which generally did not reach more than from four to eight feet, 
opened nothing but dtlris of late masonry— of which, indeed, there was here 
a considerable amount on the surface — and a few fragments of pottery and 
limestone figures similar to those found in the main trench. Among the 
pottery fragments were one or two pieces of ‘ Klein-meister ’ ware. Almost 
all therefore of the very interesting and important find from Toumpa comes 


1 Encomi, to a native of which village 
Toumpa belongs, was in Turkish times a 
headquarters of illicit digging. Encomi occu- 
pies one end of a ridge of Katas which 
stretches thence northwards to the monastery 
of Ai Yarnava ; and parallel with this ridge 
eastwards is a second, shorter, line of (coios. 


The two ridges form the necropoleis of Salamis 
and have done so evidently from prehistoric 
days as they contain also sepulchres like Ai 
Katharina. It is this city of the dead which 
Alexander Cesnola intends by the name 
‘ Salamis ’ : that any remains of the town itself 
existed he seems scarcely to realize. 
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from the main trench just under the brow of the rock. Toumpa, in fact, has 
little place in this section, it belongs almost entirely to that on ‘ Objects 
Found.’ No plan of the site is given: the general map of Salamis suffices. 
There was, in fact nothing to plan. Beyond some delri-s on the crest and 
northward slope all the masonry discovered is comprised in a piece of poor 
walling low down in the S.W. corner by the road. 1 In this there is nothing 
to cause surprise : Cypriote shrines were far more of the nature of groves 
than of temples. 2 

Toumpa being private property the excavation was no sooner ended than 
it became necessary to remove all trace of it- The ground had to be restored 
to its former level, and left in such a condition as was not incompatible with 
tillage. It may be to the point therefore to notice here the character of the 
subsoil. At the foot of the slope close by the road water was reached at a 
level of 7'3" and was brackish. About half-way up the slope a trench opened 
ground which evidently had long been undisturbed. There were three 
distinct layers. First came oft. of loose sand and sandy earth, then 4ft. of 
comparatively firm earth only partially mixed with sand. This layer trended 
upwards at an inclination of 15° from the horizontal line : and below it was 
again loose sand, free from admixture of any foreign substance. These 
deposits of sand on ground raised above the prevailing level deserve to be 
noted. If they were formed by indrift from the sea-shore the present coast- 
line must be considerably in advance of the ancient ; for the limit of drifted 
sand falls in modem times far short of Toumpa. Close under the rock the 
soil had been completely disturbed : its upper layer was a mixture of sand 
and soil, and below at 5' to 6' was a stratum of black earth full of charred 
matter and of fragments of hone. The presence of such earth on the site of a 
Cypriote shrine does not require explanation. 

F. — The Atrium. (Plate VII. A.) 

While Toumpa was being worked out, two other experimental sites were 
undertaken, one on the high ground a short distance north of the Dhae- 
monostasion hill, the other within the circuit of the later city. F on the 
map accompanying this report marks about the summit of the plateau of 
Salamis which thence runs S.E., at nearly the same level to its termination 
in the Dhaemonostasion. Just eastward of F is a hollow filled with large 
blocks of stone, among which are several limestone drums. Two of the 
latter, which stood upright, had the air of resting still in position. Gregori, 
the foreman, was anxious to follow up this clue, and as there were at the 
moment several workmen to spare, he was given a free hand. An extended 
excavation was not, however, contemplated : how much or how little was 
accomplished will be best seen from the accompanying plan F. The two 


1 4' long X 1' 18" deep X 3' 5" broad, two Limniti during the i revicua season, J. II. S. 
courses, lower projecting : direction N.N.W. vol. x. (1890). 

2 Cf., generally, report of excavations at 
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upright drums proved to be, as had been expected, in place. Their base, whose 
moulding is eccentric [r. PI. VIII. Fig. 9], has an upper diameter of 2' 11 J", 
the side of its podium being 3' lid" ; base and column have a united height 
in existing state of 4' 8". The wall on which they stand is 4' wide, but 
consists of only a single course 1 ft. thick. By it was found a Homan 
portrait-head in marble [section on ‘ Finds ’]. The wall ends westward with 
a short flight of steps, set at right angles to it, which again lead on to a 
fragment of plain mosaic floor. 1 Eastwards near the first column are also 
two small fragments of mosaic just showing in the side of the trench and 
curiously enough, lying one a few inches above the other. Above them is 
a narrow layer of charred matter which extends, at a slightly lower level, 
throughout this trench. Between the columns, and extending just beyond 
(westward of) the second, a narrow (later) wall has been placed upon that 
which supports the columns. Eastwards and westwards of this, the main 
wall, were others at no great distance having directions not quite coincident 
with it. That to the east has at present a length of 38', and is 2' 6" wide ; 
it finishes towards the west in a cross-wall, 2 3 on to whose western edge join 
other portions of wall, though in slightly different line. In the N.W. angle 
of the trench opening this wall is a pit, much-choked, whose roughly circular- 
wall is formed of loosely-placed masonry. To the west are two deep walls 
separated only by a narrow interval, the northern of which seems to bear an 
impress of greater age. 8 Neither is directly in line with the column-wall. 
Northward from the steps already mentioned, and beyond the patch of mosaic, 
was another deposit of whelk-shells, such as has been noted on preceding 
sites. In the side of the trench the cement-bed for the mosaic continues, 
and below is a second layer of cement, above and beneath which is blackened 
soil containing charred fragments. South of the steps was part of a cement 
floor (or bed for mosaic), beyond which rough masonry, not unlike that with 
which the Agora is paved, was found. This being removed, a shaft was sunk 
till at 17' it reached Ka'ia 9. Here, as at other points, 4 * * * an older layer was 
opened, consisting maiuly of broken pottery, plain, black-glazed, and Cypriote. 
A trench south from the eastern column produced nothing but loose earth, 
with very sparse fragments of older pottery, and struck wat'a? apparently at a 
depth of 10' 6". Othei shafts revealed only rough masonry of a similar 
character to that just mentioned, or pieces of wall, mostly of a late period. 
One trench, however at the N.E. was carried along the side of a wall of 
better character. This wall was opened for a distance of 20 ft., and proved to 
extend 7' from the surface, at which depth was a step course projecting 


1 Coloured tesserae, small ; without pattern : 

4' 3" N. to S. 

3 It has a width of 5' 5" and runs N. 1' 4" 

and S. 7' 9" flora a point equal to axis of 

column-wall. Its western edge slopes westward 

of south, so that the adjoining wall placed at 

right angles to tins edge does not square with 
the longer wall eastwards. 

The more southerly of the two lias an 


angle-return at its eastern end : both portions 
being 6' 6" deep and extending from the surface. 
The northern wall only exists at a lower level 
9 beneath the southern, and thence continues 
to the bottom of the trench, or 13' to 13' 6" 
from the surface : there is an angle-return at the 
western end. 

4 Indicated on plan. 
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about 18”, and apparently intended to support a floor of which some traces 
remain. At the S.E. comer of the trench part of an open water- channel. 
Possibly continuous with this wall are some portions of masonry which 
protrudes above the surface further southwards. Of surface remains there 
are indeed a goodly number ; they are distinguished on the plan. 

The site did not yield much portable spoil. In addition to the portrait- 
head already mentioned, there were the greater part of a small marble 
statuette of Aphrodite, several more or less complete terra-cottas, of which 
some retained their colouring, and various fragments of pottery. What other 
finds there were consisted of architectural members : a couple of small marble 
columns with diameters of 10|” and 15", two small white marble bases, and a 
blue marble drum which had been hollowed out to serve as the mouth of a 
well. The villagers reported that many similar columns had been carried off 
from the site in previous years. There can be little doubt that the spade 
had chanced upon part of a large Roman mansion, and in view of more 
important work the experiment was abandoned. 

H . — The Drums. (Plate VII. A.) 

’ The grand court (of the temple of Zeus Salaminius) is G50 feet by 390,’ 
writes Drummond ; ‘ and has included other buildings beside the temple, of 
what kind I will not presume to say. One part on the north of the square 
I take to have been a circus ; great numbers of broken fusts are scattered 
about, some being 31 feet in diameter, so that they must have been very 
high ; they lie near the temple among some foundations which probably 
belonged to the palace, as one person was both king and high-priest.’ It is 
not quite clear to what ruins Drummond alludes. If the Loutron, his ‘ temple 
of Zeus,’ stood inside the ‘ great court,’ the latter can hardly be identified 
with the Agora, though this is the only large rectangular space in its 
neighbourhood. If the court is not the Agora, then the ‘ large fusts ’ north 
of it may perhaps be identified with the last site H, excavated this season. 
As, pursuing the path which leads from the Loutron to ‘ The Columns,’ one 
tops a slight rise, E lies to the right, a depression roughly rectangular in 
outline, covered with fragments of huge limestone drums and capitals It 
was not of inviting appearance or of great promise ; but it was of considerable 
size, and the building which had stood upon it must have been, judging from 
the remains of its order, though late, yet important. There was more than 
sufficient reason for making a further experiment. Accordingly, a few T hands 
commenced work here on Mar. 28, and were employed up till Ap. 19. Just 
at the close of the season a little additional work was done. The main 
lines of the building were thus ascertained, but not enough was effected 
to render the plan complete [r. plan H, PI. VII. A], 

The western end is occupied by a wall running about N.N.W. with an 
ascertained length of 116' 6” ; it would, however, if fully excavated 
undoubtedly prove to be considerably larger. The wall has a width of 3' 6” 
to 3' 9", and a height of 4' 2” on to a projecting course which continues 
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another 2' 6". 1 From it at least four parallel walls start eastwards; the one 
most fully excavated has a present length of 181' 6" and is still incomplete. 
These walls form two pairs, an inner and an outer. The former, separated 
from each other by an interval of 32 ft., are just over 4' 6” wide, and carried 
large Corinthian columns not differing greatly in form from those of the 
Agora, but perhaps of larger dimensions. 2 Though several bases remain in 
position they are much mutilated, none retaining more than a trace of its 
original moulding. 3 The intercolumniation is not quite regular, but seems to 
have been about 12 ft., considerably shorter therefore than that of the Agora. 
The last span westward is rather larger, instead of being, as might have been 
expected, smaller. The outer pair of walls are of less dimensions, and have 
carried apparently an order of three half-column pilasters ; but so little of 
them has been opened that their connection cannot be regarded as absolutely 
certain. There seems to be an irregularity in their level, the southern wall 
being rather lower than the northern at the line of emplacement of its 
columns ; the best proof of their connection with the building is afforded by 
the similarity of the bases of their columns, their direction parallel with, 
and their equi-distanee 4 from, the inner column-walls [see cut of moulding 
and plan of these bases, PI. VIII. Fig. 8], The walls are about 2' G" wide, 
and seem to have been increased under the columns the better to 
support their weight. These walls with their pilaster order would appear 
to have formed the sides of the building, but the western end wall 
certainly continues beyond them. Traces of flooring were found at 
various points. Thus there is a vestige of a cement layer level with 
the top of the southern outer wall, and 3' 8" lower — depth of the cutting — 
there seems to have been a second. Another fragment 3' 3'' wide adjoins, 
on its northern side, the first base of the southern inner column-wall ; 
there may have been again cement flooring resting on the outer stepped 
course of the western wall ; and there is a thin layer of crumbling cement 
north of the centre portion of the southern inner column-wall, and below it 
a layer of black earth so fine as to resemble sand. The face of the wall here 
is stuccoed. There is a goodly array of other walls on the site, which have 
little or no apparent connection with the main building. Though all are 
inserted in the plan, it is not necessary to give a description of each one. On 
the south has been opened part of a wall whose direction is very nearly, but, 
so far as with a lack of instruments I could determine, not exactly parallel 
with the axis of the colonnade. It exists also to a higher level than the main 


1 Two mutilated blocks standing on this wall 
are just conceivably the remnants of bases. 

2 The side of the base square is 4' 64" : and 
of the drums scattered about one has an ap- 
parent diameter of 3' 6", another of 3' 24", a 
third of about 3' 2 ". A drum resting on the 
outer southern wall has a diameter of about 
2 ' 114 ". 

3 By combining together the vestiges of 

moulding on various bases it was possible to re- 


construct a base having a geneial resemblance 
to that of the order of the Agora : but the re- 
construction is too tentative to be reproduced 
here. The lowest moulding seems to have been 
more than a foot high, and the entire base quite 
two feet. 

4 The interval is about 27' (29' 2" and 29' 9' 
measured over all from nearest face of inner 
column-wall : and allow 2' 6" for width of outer 
wall). 
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walls, but like them seems to have carried columns or pilasters, for which 
however there is no further evidence than its outline [r. plan]. Nearly 
parallel with this is a portion of wall in the trench furthest to the S.E., by 
which are remains of a tesselated marble floor, and a blue marble Corinthian 
capital. At the eastern end of the northern inner column-wall are two cross- 
walls, but neither is sufficiently marked as the eastern front-wall of the build- 
ing. The column-wall too continues beyond them. On the one are some tiny 
marble bases placed on a later wall which occupies the eastern half of the 
cross-wall. At the extreme N.W. is a bewildering medley of walls, which may 
in part have belonged to a house. Portions of wall-plaster were at any rate 
found there, and vestiges of cement flooring ; the ground above which is very 
firm and dense, while below, after a thin layer of burnt earth, it is equally 
loose and mixed with all sorts of cUbris. The easternmost portion of the 
southern inner column-wall also shows a medley of masonry, and in the next 
trench westwards are considerable fragments of plaque-flooring [Tr\aicu>iievri]. 
The other walls placed on the plan reach generally to the surface, and are in 
most cases of slight character; some masonry which appears in a trench 
occupying just the centre of the building may be excepted, but is much 
mutilated, and is at best a fragment. 

As a whole the building was probably of a late period, and the ground 
has been extensively used again at a still later time. Interesting was the 
discovery of a large drain which runs under the southern slope nearly in the 
direction of the Loutron. I traced it for some 120 ft,, but could get no further 
as the earth had fallen in and choked the passage. The form is as usual 
square, but the drain is larger than those in the Agora, and receives a number 
of smaller affluents. The site, like A, had also been freely used as a burial 
ground. Several fiv^fiara roughly constructed of stones, some of which had 
been architectural members, were chanced upon and lay at a fair depth. One 
yielded a well-preserved skull. Turkish glazed pottery was occasionally met 
with, but finds were extremely rare and comprised merely fragments of terra- 
cottas — a poor little Roman amber Cupid [?], and three pieces of inscribed 
blocks, two having merely a few letters. The excavation was too incomplete 
to supply satisfactory material for any conclusion of value as to the character 
of the building which had occupied this site. 

J. — TOMBS, AND Tov/M7ra tov 

To complete our scries of experiments we resolved towards the close of 
the season to open some of the tombs of Salatnis. For this purpose two 
patches of ground in the necropoleis, west of the town, were acquired. 1 
The one of these plots lies at the foot of a great mound of earth, itself 
probably a sepulchre, and not far from Ai Katharina [see map]. It is a 
polygonal field of poor soil, poor both for the growing of corn and the pro- 


1 The general position of the tomb-district lias map, which however only covers a portion ot 
been indicated above. See alsG, in part, the the ground. 
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ducing of antiquities. Commencing on April 29th some six or eight shafts 
were sunk, and sufficiently showed that tomhs had indeed existed here, but 
had been long rifled and destroyed. Scarcely a single complete object, and 
not one of value, was found. In one shaft the workmen came upon masonry 
close under the surface which Gregori decided was the prelude to a tomb of 
the Pera type. For once however his instinct was, unfortunately for us, at 
fault ; and though with the thermometer at 92" in the shade he sadly 
distressed himself by furious onslaughts with pick and shovel, the masonry 
still refused to yield a treasure it had never possessed. 

A large tomb near the monastery, whose Spofio? had fallen in, was next 
attacked. It belonged, or rather the ground in which it was sunk belonged 
to a good lady of Encomi, whose relatives and friends had for many months 
intended to rob it, but had found their courage slip away whenever they were 
on the point of carrying out their plan. So the tomb was left for us, and 



the Encomites contented their love of plunder — by proxy. It was a fine 
Roman sepulchre in excellent preservation, and had three semi-chambers, in 
which were sarcophagi of terra-cotta placed on couches of natural rock. In the 
earth of the tomb were a number of small clay vessels, and of glass cups and 
tear-bottles. The sarcophagi yielded some gold earrings and plated beads, 
and with a few objects in bronze the list of contents is at an end. The chief 
interest of the tomb was architectural, as will appear from the annexed plan. 

The second site Toumpa tou Michaili, lies on the southern end of the 
eastern ridge of icatas, and consists of two plots, one belonging to the head 
man of Eucomi, the other to a brother of the unfortunate deaf-mute Petros 
from whose father it takes its name of ‘ Michael’s Hill.’ The two plots are 
divided from one another by a road running to the village. Behind them is 
a long strip of land covered with rushes, which in the wet season becomes a 
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marsh. 1 Miehaili’s patch proved a great surprise. It had little that savoured 
of tomhs, but the surface was strewn with fragments of inscriptions of all 
kinds and periods. A goodly number of shafts were sunk both here and in 
an adjoining patch of vetches, but failed to open anything of the nature of 
tombs. Two ended in rough holes which, cut in firm rocky /cata?, had 
preserved their original shape ; wells they were not, but they may possibly 
have been pits to hold water, such as are still used in the neighbourhood by 
the villagers, and afford, for some days after rainfall, a scanty draught for 
flocks of sheep and goats. The earth is shallow, and is not very full of ancient 
remains. The majority of the inscribed fragments were on the surface, and 



Puan of Tones -. Panaoyi’s Field 


besides these the finds included two or three small pieces of marble from 
statues, a marble flower-ornament,, a piece of limestone grating, and several 
fragments of pottery from a good period. No sign, however, was found of 
any building whence the inscriptions might have come, and it is possible that 
it lay either to the N. where in a neighbouring field we obtained a large blue 
marble pedestal with a complete inscription [inf. No. 44], or else to the east 


1 Hidden by tbe rashes at its southern end is 
a huge block of limestone which, utterly ruined 
by wind and weather, bears now but the faintest 
resemblance to a lion, of which animal it is said 


to have been still a passable portrait a few years 
back. It measures 7' 2" long x 3' high x 4' 6" 
thick and is all but shapeless, though very 
probably the relic of a funeral monument. 
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where another blue marble block on being dug up proved to be moulded and 
to have been cut to receive a statue. It is probable, however, that there was 
no great building in this neighbourhood, but that the Circus had stood near 
at hand, perhaps on the flat ground now traversed by the high road in and 
about which are several remains of foundations. The neighbourhood of the 
circus will account for these numerous fragments of inscriptions : the pedestal 
mentioned is from a statue in honour of a gymnasiarch. 

Quite different was the find on the N. side of the road. This plot ot 
ground proved to be as crowded with tombs as the other was empty. All 
however had been rifled long before, the greater number doubtless in ancient 
times. One little group was interesting architecturally [c/. plan annexed]. 
Each chamber was hewn out of the rock in the form of a large sarcophagus 
with pent-house roof. The stone stair leading down to the principal sepulchre 
was also complete, and had been used as a means of rifling the adjoining 
tombs. In all, about fifteen tombs were opened, and all fifteen were empty. 

Taken as a whole this experiment was a decided failure so far as concerns 
its main object : but the find of inscriptions, though these were for the most 
part very fragmentary, and the suggestion they supply as to the locality of 
the circus, are a result of some importance. That many untouched tombs still 
remain is certain ; the subsidence of earth above is continually revealing 
fresh ones. But it is rather on the western ridge that they must be sought, 
not on the eastern, of which Toumpa tou Michaili forms part. That many 
have been plundered both in ancient and modern times goes without saying, 
but our experiment was on too small and partial a scale to be the basis of a 
general inference. Only the close of the season and failure of funds pre- 
vented a more extended trial. It was necessary to concentrate our remaining 
time and energy on the sand-site in order to bring the work there not indeed 
to a termination — that -was beyond our power and must be the legacy of a 
second season — but that w r e might at least reach a certain stage in it at which 
the task could be conveniently taken up by our successors. To the interrupted 
story of this important site I must now return. 

B . Temenos of Zeus (?) ix the Sand xear the Forester’s House. 

(Plate VI.) 

Of site B, or the ‘Sand Site,’ which was in work almost throughout the 
entire season, I have already given a general description : it remains to tell 
the story of the excavation and its results. Assuming that the capitals and 
bases discovered by the villagers had, lying as they did nearly due E. and W. 
of one another, marked either the two ends of the building or one of its side 
■walls, a trench was first run from one find-spot to the other and to this a 
second was added, cutting across the western end of the first. Tw r o others 
were subsequently commenced, one at the eastern, one at the western end, and 
the first two extended in both directions. The western column-wall was 
then ascertained for its entire length, and from its northern angle a new 
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trench was drawn along; the line of the northern wall. Further trenching 
was becoming difficult and unprofitable in this deep layer of loose sand, and 
the weather being unfavourable, work was interrupted until a supply of 
barrows ordered from Limassol could arrive and render possible its resump- 
tion. When these were at length received the clearance of the site was 
taken up in earnest, but it required a fortnight’s hard work for all the sand 
previously excavated to be removed to a distance. Tne western end and 
N.W. inner angle were excavated to a considerable depth, well down into 
virgin soil ; the northern wall cleared together with a broad strip on its 
inner side ; and then, as there proved to be more sand than had been 
expected, and as the season was already well advanced, attention was con- 
centrated on the eastern end. Here the drift was extraordinarily deep, 
reaching more than 20 feet as the work advanced up the slope. A consider- 
able space was however cleared, completely opening the eastern wall and the 
ground for some distance adjacent. On the plan of the site I have marked 
in continuous character the limit of excavation, so far as this reached 
down to the level of earth, or of masonry resting on the earth : a much wider 
area has in fact been partially cleared, or, in loose sand, the work actually 
done would have been impossible. Thus the labour still necessary to entirely 
clear the building is less great than it might seem ; the large, almost 
untouched tract in the centre consists of a much shallower layer (6-8 feet) 
and can easily be removed by working from its inner edge. Female labour 
will at most points be found relatively to cost much the more effective. 

An unfinished excavation in the sand places many difficulties in the way 
of a satisfactory statement of its results. While the work is in progress there 
are no landmarks ; the aspect of the site changes insensibly, and as the wall 
of sand recedes the eye fails to appreciate relative distances; what was 
apparent yesterday will be hidden again to morrow. Thus plan and measure- 
ments have to be left to the very last, till the work is at an end in fact, when 
a chance wind may again obscure everything and there are no workpeople to 
clear away the intruding layer of dust. Once the site is laid thoroughly 
open difficulties will have vanished : at present many things must be taken 
cum (jrcoio rnrncic. 

The building of which the greater part was excavated this season was 
apparently a four-sided colonnade, of a late period, and, at least as concerns its 
western end, very unevenly constructed. In length it is 168' (Eng.), and 125' 
broad, 1 thus giving, with allowance of a few inches for the impossibility of 
exact measurement of weatherworn limestone, a proportion of just 4 : 6. The 
column-walls are remarkably slight in construction, the western which alone is 
uncovered to its foundation having a width of 2' 9" and a depth of 1' 8” for 


1 The measures here are, length from centre 
N’.’W. corner pedestal to further edge N.E. 
corner = middle of eastern wall: icidth from 
centre N.W. corner pedestal to centre S.W. 
corner pedestal. 

The ‘ allowance ’ spoken of in the text is not 


therefore necessary for the older building whose 
length deducting 1' 4" for half the cornering 
will be 166' 8” which is to 125' exactly as 4 : 3. 
Tire restored structure lias varied the length 
slightly in order to harmonize with the eastern 
front which (r. inf.) is of a different character. 
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the first course, and 3' 7" width by 10J" depth for the second course, below 
which is a layer varying in thickness from 2' 6" to 3' 6", of loose rubble, and 
this in its turn rests on /cai'a?. The first and second courses are Dot square 
with one another, the upper being set slightly aslant the lower. The lower 
course in reality is part of a much older building, dating perhaps from the 
iv th century B.C., of which the existing structure is a restoration in late 
Imperial times. Of this older building there are also other remains : — to it 
belong the four corner pieces, a base on the north wall used as a substructure, 
two bases inverted on the east wall, and some finely moulded jambs which 
were found on the western wall. The material used was a hard limestone of 
very fine grain, almost like marble, which, sheltered in the sand, has generally 
weathered admirably. Some idea of the character of the structure may be 
gathered from the cut of the S.W. corner-piece given here, and the mouldings 
of the bases and jambs on PI. VIII. Nos. 5, 10, 13. As it has occupied the 



Elevation of Pier, S.W. Angle, Inner Wall, Site B . 


same space so it has been in all probability of the same character, architectur- 
ally, as the restoration, a four-sided colonnade. 1 It was of more substantial 
construction than its successor, but was not heavily built, as the subsoil 
is sand. 

The character of the existing structure and its state of preservation 
will be best understood from the views reproduced on PI. IV. from 
negatives taken by J. A. R. Munro. The colonnade is composed of plain 
pillars, bearing Corinthian capitals, and the material is marble, varying in 
hue from a blue-veined white Asiatic kind to the common blue. The 
columns are of uneven length to equalize which their bases are raised on 
pedestals of proportionate height or placed directly on the upper courses 
of the wall. 2 An average height is 13' 6," an average diameter 2' at the base 


1 Bat see later as to a probable modification 
of this statement. 

2 Annexed to plan B is a section of the west 
wall showing the relative heights of the bases. 


By an oversight I omitted to take an exact 
measurement of the difference of level between 
the N.W. corner and the adjoining base. It is 
inserted from a photograph, approximately. 
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[inclusive of fillet], 1' 7" at the head. To these dimensions correspond a base 
of 1' x 2' and a capital slightly over 2 feet high 1 * The intercolumniation is 
also irregular, but does not vary more than a few inches on either side of 
9' Roman? except at the corners where it increases to 11' English. There are 
14 such intercolumniations on the western end, that is to say 13 columns 
exclusive of the doubled half-columns at the corners, only the bases of which, 
belonging to the older building, remain. All the bases, two only excepted, 
remain in position : their columns and capitals, generally entire, lie as they fell 
at right angles to the wall, and, as a rule, on its inner side. Details of the 
order are given by PI. VIII. Figs. 12, 15. On the north wall only two bases 
remain, one of which is probably not in position and is not shown on the plan ; 
the other close to the N.W. corner was in place and rested on a base from the 
older building, to obtain whose measurements and moulding it had to be 
removed. A third was lying displaced on the wall. It was necessary for 
convenience of excavation to leave the sand lying between the northern walls, 
so that the columns and capitals were not, with few exceptions, exposed to view. 
On the south wall, so far as it has been opened, all bases are in position ; their 
columns only the ends of which have as a rule been cleared, lie adjacent and 
seem to be entire. Beyond the column-wall on these three sides, and at 
a distance of 18 to 19 feet, 3 is an outer wall, courses of which remain in places 
several feet above the level of emplacement of the columns. It is of fairly 
good construction 2' 1" wide, and is of limestone. At the S.W. it is united to 
the column-wall by masonry; and its western portion continues beyond the 
angle, but has been opened only a very short distance. 

The peristyle probably enclosed an open court ; but the greater part oi 
the space it occupied has not been excavated. A slight wall 4 runs inwards 
from about the centre of the northern column-wall, and is almost certainly 
continuous with tliat opened by a trench in the middle of the court from 
which another wall of similar character strikes off eastwards at right angles. 
No certain trace of flooring appeared in the strips of ground excavated along 
the western and northern walls, with a possible exception in favour of a 
small patch adjacent to the intersection of the two original trenches (r. plan) ; 
the with which fragments and foreign substances were but sparsely 

intermingled, seemed rather like that of a patch of open soil, a Cypriote av\ij. 
In the S.W. corner was found a small, covered-in drain or water-channel, which 
seemed to connect with a rectangular shaft, roughly built of stone, a few 


1 The measurements of column 10 are sub- 
joined as a sample ; those of the others need not 
be inserted here. 

Shaft, length 14' 3" : base diameter 2' 0J" 
(inclusive of fillet) : head 1' 7 A". 

• Base, side of square 2' 10" : diameter (upper) 
2' 3" : height 1' 2". 

Capital, flower to flower 2' 9J" : diameter 
(lower) 1' 8|" : height 2' 2". 

The lengths of the columns beginning fiom 
the northern end are 12' 10ij" ; 13' 7" ; 14' 34"; 


14' 6.J" ; not measurable ; not measurable ; 14 
5" ; 11' 54" ; 14' 4" : 34' 3" ; 11' 8" ; 14' 3f". 

2 On the S. wall the intercolumniation is a 
fraction under 9' English and therefore slightly 
greater. The corner interval is as before 1]'. 

J 19' 5", IS' 7", 19' 3" on the S., \V. and N. 
respectively. 

4 It has a width of 1' 6", extends 11' 3" as 
open, and starts from the lower course of the N. 
wall. 
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feet west of the southern end of the column-wall. 1 A similar pit of still 
smaller dimensions 2 exists 13 feet further east than the slight wall just 
previously mentioned. In the N.E. angle is much cUlris of late constructions, 
one wall of which has for angle-pieces two fragments of limestone columns. 3 
The corresponding S.E. corner also preserved similar remains ; and from a 
portion of stuccoed wall adjoining the second column came part of an inscrip- 
tion and a statue of Athena wearing the aegis. Both had been mortared in. 
Between the outer and inner walls of the western end, near the 9th base 
[from N.W.], is some rough masonry forming a rude semi-circle. Against the 
1st base of the north wall, partly cut away for the purpose, a wall 4 has been 
laid extending 4' lOj" to a rough floor of large square stones. Enclosed between 
these and the N.W. angle was an irregular quadrilateral slabbed with gypsum 
with an under-bed of cement, cutting through which we found evidence 
of an older layer in a small terracotta head of pseudo-Egyptian style. 

The eastern end of the rectangle is of a different character. Here a broad 
wall replaces the narrow masonry of the western front, and has supported 
fluted columns of fine white marble 22 ft. high, 5 carrying Corinthian capitals 
of a slender ealathus shape with design in low relief. Half of one column 
still stands erect on its base. The bases of which seven remain in position are 
level, and the intercolumniation sufficiently regular at 11' 2" to 11' 8”. At 
its southern end the eastern wall continues beyond the corner, 6 and the 
same is probably true of its northern end, where, however, the ground is in- 
sufficiently cleared, and owing to a great accumulation of (Ulris , certainty 
cannot as yet be had. The northern and southern column-walls fit into the 
eastern, their ends being coterminous with the line of its centre ; and the 
limestone corner half-base is constructed to carry not two pilasters but one 
[c/, plan of S. E. corner: the corresponding N. E. corner is at present 
obscured by later over-building, but has almost certainly been of the same 
character]. Moreover, the last interval on the eastern wall is only 5' 3", which 
might almost be indicative of a pycnostyle front, as the intercolumniation is 
IT 2" to IT 8” ; but, taken in conjunction with the facts just mentioned, 
confirms the hypothesis that the eastern front is not the true front of the 
colonnade, but belongs to another structure to which the colonnade has been 
attached as an annexe, a hypothesis which even apart from this evidence 


1 a' 6'': 7' from S.W. angle. The pit in 
existing state is 4' below the S.W. angle and 
has a depth of 5' 6", but is partly choked. 

2 Inner diagonal 22”. 

3 Probably forming part of a square building. 
Just outside the angle were similar remains ; 
part of a thin wall of Hag-stones and a gypsum 
floor, both now destroyed. Against the wall 
was found a thin marble slab moulded — perhaps 
a door-jamb — on which was an exorcised in- 
scription. 

4 The wail is 2' 1" wide and rests on the lower 
course of the column-wall into which it projects 

5 i". 


5 Length of shaft : 21' 9" ; top diameter 
2' Ij" ; base diameter 2' lip' inclusive ; square 
of base 3' 9|" ; upper diameter of base 2' liy'. 

Capital : height 2' 7J" with cushion 2 J" more ; 
diameter (lower) 1' 11J" ; side of cushion 2' 3J" 

The capitals have suffered greatly, most of 
their tracery being lost. I regret that I have 
no drawing of these capitals. One however is 
shown on a small scale on the photographic 
plate of this eastern wall. 

6 For a distance, so far as it has been opened, 
of five feet beyond a point equal with the middle 
line of the southern column-wall. 
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would be almost sufficiently proved by the character of the eastern column- 
wall itself. The older building has followed similar lines, as the plan of its 
S. E. corner shows. At this corner too there are, lying on the adjoining 
portion of the southern wall, three continuous drums of limestone as though 
fallen from the corner-base. One at least has probably a square underside 
but they have not been moved and cannot be measured satisfactorily in their 
present position. 1 

Within and without the outer wall, at a level 3 ft. below the top of its 
basis, is a pavement of coloured marbles, 2 arranged in various patterns, which 
do not however fit orderly into one another, but follow haphazard. The 
designs are in many cases similar to those in the pavement discovered on the 



Agora. At the N. E. inside the wall westward the pavement has been 
destroyed to make room for late buildings, remains of whose masonry are 
shown m yellow on the plan. Towards its southern end the pavement has 
given way over a drain which runs hence 55' northwards parallel with, and at 

a J™ , dlStan , Ce fr ° m ’ the easteru wall; at 22' 6" it is joined by a smaller 
affluent from the east. Westwards the pavement has only been cleared for a 
few feet ; eastwards it continues 34' to the edge of a wall marked a on plan 
but this breadth is not opened throughout. North and south it continues 
beyond the corners, and at the south rises in a short flight of steps of unequal 


1 They have an inclusive length of St' 10", and 

the lowest drum has a diameter of about 2' 5" 
no allowance being made for its original stucco 
face. Another — entire— drum lying a shoit 
distance away has a diameter (exclusive of 


allowance for stucco) of 2' i". Lying on the 
steps (see below) is part of a large plastered 
limestone capital (Corinthian). 

Mainly various tints of blue, alternating 
with white. 
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breadth, 1 similarly clad with coloured marble tesserae, whence it again descends 
to a limit not as yet ascertained. At the north traces were found of a 
corresponding step or flight of steps, but by a workman’s mistake were partly 
covered in, partly destroyed before measurements could be taken. Several loose 
tesserae from a not disimilar pavement were also turned up in the end of our 
first trench outside the western outer wall of the peristyple. Of an outer 
wall no vestige was found 2 at the eastern end, though, as a glance at the plan 
will show, the pavement has been opened far beyond the point at which an 
outer wall if homogeneous with that on the other three sides of the rectangle 
should have made its appearance. This circumstance, added to the reasons 
already stated and others which are implied in the existence and dimensions 
of the marble floor, is, at the present stage of the excavations, conclusive in 
favour of the hypothesis that the eastern colonnade is sui generis and a part of 
a structure the remainder of which continues under the sand further towards 
the sea. 

From this point anything like certainty as to the eastern end of the site 
leaves us. There is indeed sufficient evidence for one architectural member, a 
coffered limestone cornice, but its connection is not clear. A very considerable 
portion remains, in all thirty blocks, equivalent to a length of 50 ft. : but each 
block is isolated, many are in bad condition, 8 and oidy the fact that they 
were all found lying close to the eastern wall, inside and outside, throughout 
its length, furnishes any evidence as to their destination. 

The whole of the eastern end, and especially the N.E. corner, is cumbered 
with great masses of cUbris , in this presenting a marked contrast to the rest 
of the site. Very few of the stones had any pretension to be in place. They 
formed a disorderly heap with which, as the season was closing and workmen 
were few, there was some difficulty iu coping. 4 There are, however, three 


1 1st step 4" rise : Vi" tread : 9' long so far 
as excavated. 

2nd step : 7" rise : 2' 8J" tread. 

3rd step : 9" rise : 3' 5" tread. 

Beyond the 3rd step is a high descending 
step, leading apparently on to another portion 
of flooring But this was opened at the last 
moment, and while being cleared for measure- 
ment the sand fell in and I was unable to get 
its dimensions. 

2 The mass of masonry, of rough stones 
roughly joined together, which may be seen on 
the plan running southwards from the N.E. 
corner on top of the pavement, is an exception. 

a The stone has weathered badly, since it 
lost its stucco, a fact which deserves noting, 
since most of the stone found under the sand 
has been well preserved. As no one block was 
quite complete it was difficult to obtain their 
facia, but by piecing them together I was able 
to construct the moulding with some certainty. 
Though doubtful at first I am inclined to think 
now that, as stated above, all the blocks are of 


a single series. Their original width would then 
be 20", and height 16": the length varies ac- 
cording to that of the unmoulded portion. One 
block was found at the S.E. which exhibited a 
different type, and near it one piece of dentils, 
of the poorest late work. There was however, 
one other large block from a cornice (?), which 
was removed from the N.E. debris. It is of a 
different type, is well preserved, and retains 
some of its stucco. 

4 Some idea of the amount of this debris may 
be gathered from the fact that with one half of 
it we built shelter-walls all along the northern, 
for a considerable distance on the southern side, 
and both within and without the eastern column 
wall. These walls, which make a prominent 
feature in the photographs of the site, must not 
be confounded with the outer cobnnade walls, 
which hardly appear at all. It is hoped that 
when the site is again taken up these shelter- 
walls will prove to have done good service in 
keeping out the sand. 
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blocks of rude masonry which have more coherence. One of these extends 
from opposite the N.E. corner of the colonnade, some twenty-five feet south- 
wards, and is quite characterless. It can scarcely he called masonry. A 
second, almost equally rude and formless in its present condition, lies to the 
north of the same corner and consisted in part of architectural stones, among 
which wove two half-drums of limestone. It is incompletely cleared, and 
may hide the finish of the northern outer colonnade wall. Eastwards is a 
third mass of masonry showing much more certainty of line. A curved 
wall (?) is partly exposed, as though there had been a church at this point, 
and was to some extent hidden under some upper masonry, a portion of 
which — it was quite rough — has been removed . 1 At its western end stands 



3' Oa-HIS" 
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upright a small marble stele, erect against which was found the lower half of 
a colossal figure of a goddess (?) in white marble, the remainder of the statue 
minus the head and tbe greater part of the arms being discovered some 
weeks later a short distance southwards. Close against this stele is a row of 
four and a half fusts placed upright and so as to touch one another 2 ; whether 

1 It consisted mainly of a straight upper we have : (1) inailde stele. 1' 31" diameter, in- 

course 2' 9" broad, which eaused the entire elusive of a plain fillet ; (2) limestone drum, 
mass to present, in plan, the appearance of a 2' 3" diam. ; (3) limestone drum, 1' 104" diam. ; 
single concave lens seen in profile. (4 1 granite, 2' 4{" diameter, inclusive of fillet ; 

2 Taking them in order, from south to north, (5) limestone, 2' 3" ; (6) limestone half-drum. 

H.S. — VOL. XII. I 
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they stand on anything hut loose soil has not been ascertained. Among the 
stones which lay entirely loose and without connection are several which 
need to be noted. Beside various pieces from the cornice already mentioned, 
there is firstly a series of building stones, all of about the same size , 1 on one 
and sometimes on both sides of which are grooved mason’s marks : one 
similar stone is built into the northern column-wall. The greater number are 
drawn on the annexed cut. Another larger block has also a mason’s mark, but 
of a different character . 2 Secondly fall to be mentioned vestiges of vaulting. 
Two large flat stones, and a third in fragmentary condition, were found to 
retain the curvature of an arch : another stone of finer material discovered 
at the S.E. can scarcely be other than a keystone. A third series is 
formed by members from different orders — capitals, drums, and bases. These 


Capital of Column 



include a large capital of unusual shape [figure annexed], a sort of simplified 
Ionic, in which the volutes have been reduced to half-curves 3 : it is incom- 
plete, and a second large block close by may be its remaining portion. The 


1 2' 6" X 20" X 12" may be taken as an 
average measure. The marks extend right across 
the stone, and consist of grooves about 1" x 1". 

5 In this case composed of the letters JB 
two or three inches high. The stone is of a 
different shape from those of the series. 

3 A merely blocked out volute is found in 
very late Roman work, but is there combined 
with foliage. Such a design is simply the rude 


form of a composite capital, showing the point 
of transition between debased Roman and 
mediaeval. There is a large capital of this kind 
lying at the end of the Colosseum. 

The capital here figured measures 2' in height; 
1' 2" in height to top of volute ; 4' 6" string from 
middle to middle of ends of two adjacent volutes 
(only two remaining) ; 4' 6" (approximately) 
diameter inclusive of ear-pieces. 
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material is a coarse yellow limestone, with a biscuit-like texture. Similarity 
of stone may serve to connect with these capitals a large base at the south-east 
[moulding, PI. VIII. No. 15], also eccentric in form, a companion to which in 
point of moulding is the re-cut base of an engaged half-column, now lying on 
the northern wall near its N.E. corner. 1 For the like reason two huge 
squared stones at the S.E., as yet imperfectly exposed to view, and some 
moulded fragments, one of which is perhaps part of a door-jamb, may he 
placed in the same category ; and the series of blocks from the cornice 
should at least be compared. Of uncertain provenience are the limestone 
fusts, up-ended, which stand in a row beyond the N.E. angle of the colonnade ; 
but the granite drum which stands with them cheek by jowl is matched 
by a second, also found erect, near the eastern end of the southern 
column-wall. The two very nearly agree in measurement with the drums 
on site A, but seem to be a fraction smaller. 2 They have probably been 
brought from some other site. A short column of blue marble with 

O 

spiral fluting lies on the pavement eastwards of the main wall : it has 
no doubt been used as a pedestal. 3 The end of a second exactly similar 
column appears in the sand-wall of the cutting not far distant ; but has not 
been fully opened. Placed just against the eastern wall in front of its centre 
base is a small base of marble, with a diameter of 1' 9" ; upon it the fluted 
column may possibly have stood, as the diameter of its lower end is 1' 7|", 
and the two were found only a few feet away from one another. A few 
drums were also discovered at points of the site other than the eastern end ; 
three of limestone, sadly worn, were laid bare by the first cross-trench in the 
early days of the excavation, and have diameters of 2' 3", 2' 2£", and 2' 2", 
respectively. 4 Another, which retains its stucco fluting, projects from the 
side of the cutting on the north : it has a diameter of 2' 1", and its fluting 
resembles that of the marble columns of the eastern end. The interest of 
these limestone drums lies in the possibility or impossibility of connecting 
them with the older colonnade, one of the bases from which has an upper 
diameter at the channel-line of 2' 2|", or 2' 41" extreme measure. 

As regards finds there was on site B, taken as a whole, a remarkable 
dearth of small objects and of inscriptions. At the western end, where alone 
excavation was carried down to the level of /calas, little of an older layer was 
discovered. At and near the intersection of the first two trenches fragments 
of bronze-slag and of glass blackened, but not fused, by exposure to fire were 
turned up at a depth of one to three feet into the soil [ = six to nine feet from 
the surface of the sand]. Somewhat lower pieces of Cypriote ware appeared, 
and one fragment of a red-figure vase. From a shaft sunk by the villagers for 
water at the time when the plantation was begun, had come some limestone 
statuettes. Further east we found the bases of similar statuettes in working 


1 A second half-column here is lying loose 3 It is 4' 8J" long: and has diameters of 1' 71" 

further eastwards. lower, 1' 6" upper inclusive. 

2 That at the S.E. has a diameter of 2' 4f" 4 These measurements do not allow for stucco : 

inclusive of fillet: for that at N.E. v. l.s.e. hut do so for imperfectness of curvature, whefe 
Contrast measurements of fusts on site A. existent. 

i 2 
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down below the spot where, just at the junction of sand and soil, a small 
marble Eros-torso had been brought to light. In the same hole was a row of 
large plain amphorae placed upside down, and the soil beneath them and for 
some distance east and west was full of fragments of Cypriote ware of the 
usual geometric variety. 1 Similar pottery, always in fragments, appeared 
throughout the north-west corner of the rectangle and along the northern 
wall. Beside the Eros-torso only one other piece of marble statuary, a re- 
cumbent figure of the Pediaeus [?], was discovered, though several chips and 
small fragments of marble statues came to light. It was not, in fact, till the 
east end began to be cleared that finds became numerous. Here, however, 
statuary was so plentiful that at one time the workmen were turning out a 
statue a day. 2 All were found at one level, that of the junction between 
drift-sand and soil, a level slightly lower than the existing surface of the 
column-walls. The marble was generally in good preservation, but each statue 
had suffered the loss of head and arms. One ideal female head was recovered ; 
its surface is excellently preserved, and only the tip of the nose and back hair 
have suffered injury. The fate of many limestone statues is made too clear by 
the discovery near the north-east angle of a dense mass of shavings of tooled 
stone prepared evidently for the kiln. 

As will be seen from the plan the marbles lay both within and without 
the column-wall, but the greater number were on its eastern side : in fact the 
further seawards the excavations advanced the greater was its interest and 
the better its results. Here a miniature precipice, more than a score of feet 
high, discloses, as the sand slides downwards, fragments of masonry perched 
at various altitudes, threatening to fall and destroy all beneath them. All this 
unsupported masonry has to be broken up and removed. Measurement is 
impossible. It is true that the remains high up in the sand are presumptively 
late, as they are certainly of poorer character : yet it goes sadly against the 
grain to destroy even them without a record, especially as with them doubtless 
belong much of the ittb'is of tooled stones accumulated on the marble pave- 
ment. 3 At the south-east there is less difficulty. Here excavation has been 
for the moment stopped by a blank wall nine feet high, the bottom course of 
which is five feet above the bases of the eastern colonnade. This wall, which 
is marked 7 on the plan, is poorly built, but remains solid, at least for the 
present : before another season commences it may not improbably have fallen. 
Its southern end is marked by an engaged quarter column, which starts 
from 2' 8" below the apparent lowest course of the wall and extends to a 
height of 6' 6". The middle portion presents the appearance, 4 probably 


1 Ornamentation in brown-black on a grey- 
white slip. Level of find from 2' 6" to 5' into 
the soil. At about the same level was found the 
pseudo-Egyptian terracotta head mentioned 
above. 

2 The find-spots are indicated, approximately, 
on the plan. 

3 Among the stones there described, those 


composed of yellow biscuit-limestone are prob- 
ably to be connected more particularly with 
the remains here spoken of. 

An appearance heightened, if not accounted 
for, by the insertion of some moulded blocks. 
The comer column may have been filched from 
the older colonnades : cf. a block built into the 
western outer wall near the S.W. angle. 
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delusive, of a blocked-up window, 1 of which the lowest course of the wall 
would then have formed the sill. 

It was at the N.E. opposite the first base on the eastern wall that exca- 
vation was carried furthest towards the sea. Here there is a wall resting 
upon the soil at the level of the marble pavement which itself ends somewhat 
abruptly at this point. It was followed up for 0' 3” when it appeared to turn 
southwards at right angles. Several courses remain and give it a total height 
of about six feet. Having come to the end of the marble pavement, and there 
being no possibility of an extended excavation at this point, it was decided, 
as the last days of the last week of the season were upon us, to see what lay 
under the pavement. Cutting down at its edge we came at once upon the older 
layer, which probably exists under the whole eastern end, but which could not 
be dealt with without destroying the later building. A wall-’ of limestone 
blocks, remarkably neat and even in construction, here appeared running 
parallel with the eastern colonnade. In the two days of work still left it was 
only possible to open the wall for a distance of 7' 9" and a depth of 6' 6", at 
which level it has a projecting course. At 8” — 3' 4" from its southern end 
the stones protrude three inches so as to give its wall greater breadth and 
strength. There is a neat finish and exactness of jointing about the masonry 
of this wall which mark it off from anything else on the site and prove it to 
belong to a good period. The material, a hard fine-grained limestone, seems 
to resemble that of which the ornamental members of the older colonnade 
were composed. It is curious that several feet above this wall, but occupying 
nearly the same direction, there was, and still in part is, one of those pieces of 
hanging masonry of which mention has already been made in characterizing 
this quarter of the site. 

So much for the work done. I must now briefly state the general results. 
Five periods of building are to be distinguished on the site, and these again 
fall into two main groups, an earlier and a later. As representatives of older 
work we have the eastern limestone wall, and the remains of a limestone 
colonnade. The second group comprises the eastern column-wall, the marble 
colonnade, and the unimportant late structures, such as encumber the N.E. 
angle, or form the hanging masonry ef the eastern sand-cliff. Having first 
sub-divided into five periods, it is quite possible that we must re-arrange the 
division, and distinguish only three, or at most four. The eastern limestone 
wall and the limestone colonnade may conceivably be of the same period, 
though this, in the present position of the site, is not a probable hypothesis ; 
and similarly the eastern column-wall and the marble colonnade may be of 
the same period. But until more work has been done it is as well to keep 
the five groups distinct ; or, putting the division into the form of a con- 
secutive story, there was first a building, of limestone, date, form, and purpose 
unknown, against, or at least close to, which a three-sided peristyle, also in 


1 Marked a on plan. existence or absence of older remains below 

- h on plan. When the little that remains satisfactoiily ascertained. Our work has been 
has been done, and the Eastern front completely preparatory, 
cleared, the pavement can be removed and the 
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limestone, was constructed as an annexe. Then the first-mentioned structure 
was restored in marble or replaced by a marble erection of different form, 
and to this was, later, annexed a restoration in marble of the limestone 
peristyle. Finally, the whole having fallen into ruins, part of its material 
was used to construct upon the site houses or other buildings. This, I think, 
will be a reasonable description of the results so far as the present excavation 
has gone ; obviously it is merely temporary, aud will have to be revised when 
excavation is resumed and extended. Next follows the question as to the 
date and destination of these different structures. Here the field is at once 
narrowed. For the eastern limestone wall and the building of which it 
formed part there is no evidence on which to base a judgment ; it can 
merely be said that the character of the masonry, and the level at which it 
was discovered, prove them to be of a comparatively early period. Not 
much more can be determined, in the second place, as to the limestone 
colonnade. The evidence here is such as only an architect can weigh and 
pronounce upon; it consists of the form taken by the mouldings and the 
style of masonry. I will therefore merely repeat an opinion expressed by 
Dr. Dorpfeld, who, visiting the site in the early part of the season, declared 
that this portion of the ruins might be as old as the iv th century B.C. 
The finding of pottery from this or even an earlier period tends to confirm 
this date, but is not conclusive. There is, thirdly, the eastern column-wall 
which is probably the western wall of a building the remainder of which is 
still buried under the sand. Here a terminus a quo is supplied by the 
discovery, built into the wall, of a blue marble pedestal which has been 
thrice used and contains three inscriptions, 1 each one of which has been more 
or less completely chiselled away. The latest of these inscriptions mentions 
Augustus as 0eo9, and dates, therefore, not later than shortly after 14 a.d. 2 
The terminus ante quem must rest upon architectural evidence, and I would 
merely suggest, therefore, that the workmanship suits rather with the first 
than the second century A.D., or perhaps with the period covered by the 
reigns of Trajan and Hadrian. The collateral evidence of the statuary found 
adjacent to the wall is not convincing : while some examples may well belong 
to the first century, others are more probably later, and in any case statuary 
by itself can only prove that a building was in use during a certain period 
and does no more than suggest that it was neither erected much earlier nor 
destroyed much later than the dates corresponding to the extremes of such a 
period. For the fourth division, which consists of the marble peristyle, there 
is the same terminus a quo as for the eastern column-wall. Personally I 
think the limit can with safety be placed considerably lower, the contrast of 
architectural style sufficing to give the irregular structure a date at least well 
on into the second century. So far as concerns its architectural features, the 
peristyle might be considerably later still, but a terminus ante quem seems to 


1 Nos. 52, 53, 5i infra . 

2 But in the eastern provinces Augustus was 
already a god, and had his high priests long 
before his death. 


The other two inscriptions are of the Ptolemaic 
epoch, but cannot be regarded as affording evi- 
dence whereby to date any of the existing older 
remains. 
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be furnished by a fragmentary inscription which had been built into a later 
wall at the S.E. Tins wall had, when standing, been part of the buildings of 
the fifth period, which cannot have coexisted with the peristyle. The 
inscription, which is not, I think, of a later time than 300 A.D., and may be 
even of the second century, is not necessarily, but probably, to be connected 
with the marble peristyle. 1 It mentions the worship of Zeus, and this raises a 
further question. Is it conceivable that the restoration of the peristyle should 
have been carried out after 333 A.D., when Salamis was rebuilt under Constan- 
tine and christened Constantia ? The answer, having regard to the nature of 
the building as well as to this inscription, must surely be in the negative ; 
otherwise it can only be supposed that a profane site was exorcised, and in 
that case a church or at least a sacred building should have replaced a heathen 
Tefievo<;. Finally, the fifth period for which there is evidence on this site cannot 
commence earlier than the founding of Constantia, and extends to an indeter- 
minable date. It is possible, indeed, that a lower limit might be approximately 
established were there means of accurately gauging the rate of accumulation 
of drift-sand. After the buildings had been overthrown, perhaps by the 
iconoclastic zeal of Christian Constantia, the materials were suffered to lie 
undisturbed, soon to be hidden from sight by indrifting sand. The western 
end is untouched, its columns and capitals lie as they fell, and they fell not 
on sand, but on the soil. It is otherwise with the eastern wall. Here one 
column remained erect, and guided the thieves who attempted to carry off 
material, perhaps for the embellishment of Famagosta, just then rising into 
foremost rank among the cities of Cyprus. It is to the account of this 
attempt that we may with some reason attribute the fact of the columns being 
found lying in the sand some 3 to 4 ft. above the level of the wall on 
which they originally stood. 2 Now in cutting our first trench there appeared, 
especially in its northern side, a clearly-marked line of marble splinters 
forming a narrow layer from 2' 6" to 3' or 3' 6” down in the sand, which here 
had a depth of 5' to 6'. The same layer is found elsewhere, and is particularly 
thick at the eastern end. Throughout it is to be seen at the same level/ 
Assuming the sand to have accumulated in the centre of the depression at a 
regular and unvarying rate, it would be possible to fix this attempt to remove 
material at a date corresponding to one-half the interval 350 — 1890, or in the 
latter part of the lltli century, A.D. This would then be the epoch at 


1 For the inscription see below, No. III. 4Sin 
section on inscriptions. It is written on a frag- 
ment of thin marble slab 5%' x 31" x l" thick. 
The very insignificance of such a fragment ren- 
ders it altogether unlikely that it should have 
been brought from any distance. A blue marble 
pedestal, such as that mentioned on p. 28, offers 
sufficient reason for the trouble of removal, and 
may have stood, under the Ptolemies, in a 
quarter of Salamis very different from that iu 
which it was last used to support a statue, and 
iu which it lay ready to the builder’s hand. 

- There is ample evidence for the attempt at 


removal. Not only are tiro columns in many 
cases badly broken, but they aie sometimes split 
lengthwise, or have clamp-holes for hoisting. 
The attempt was abandoned, anil the number of 
splinters and the awkward fractures of the 
columns show that it was ill set about. 

2 Not, of course, at the same distance from 
the surface, for the depth of drift varies. The 
northern column-wall has also been interfered 
with, and here a capital was found four feel 
down in the sand — i.c. at about the same level, 
the drift being deeper towards the sides of the 
depression. 
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which Famagosta was becoming a town capable of containing large and 
splendid buildings. Still later will be some of the 1 hanging masonry ’ at the 
eastern end of our site, which lies well above the layer of splintered marble. 
Thus the site of Constantia will have been inhabited for some time after 
Famagosta became the only large city in this district. 

Lastly, the question has to be faced — What were the peristyle and the 
adjoining structure ? I shall answer it in very few words. Trusting to the 
inscription already spoken of, and to the character of the buildings, I will call 
it a Temenos of Zeus. The temple is probably still hidden under the sand, 
but its western wall may be that which has been spoken of hitherto as the 
eastern column-wall. Beneath it the eastern limestone-wall may be the 
remnant of an older temple. The peristyle would then be an annexe, com- 
parable in some respects to the Atrium Vestae in the Roman Forum. The 
frequency with which female portrait statues occurred perhaps unduly 
accentuates the general resemblance between these two buildings. The other 
marbles found do not afford much more help ; for if the principal among them 
is a seated Hades with Cerberus, there are also an Eros, a river-god, an 
Athena, and a goddess with a snake, while a nude male figure seems to have 
had one of the attributes of Dionysos. ’AyaX/iara, which might at once have 
set the matter at rest, were not brought to light. 


The story of the excavations of 1800 ends here. Its results are three- 
fold. Towards the final restoration of ancient Salamis a contribution has 
been made which is large, even if regarded solely from the point of view of so 
many cubic yards of earth removed. But more has been done than merely to 
displace a quantum of soil. The topography has been placed on a firm basis ; 
the centre of the ancient city disclosed : the sites of two of its temples 
recovered: a large tract of unexcavated ground tested. Everything is thus 
ready for a resumption of the work. For those, secondly, who ask a more 
solid return, a plentiful spoil has been won from ‘ Time’s remorseless tooth.’ 
Lastly, to the archaeologist and the historian new material is offered for the 
rewriting of the tale of ancient life. Iu fact, the Cyprus Exploration Fund has 
set its hand to a task of as great promise and profit as of importance. No 
other ancient site offers such advantages as Salamis. A whole city lies buried, 
and no modern village or town cumbers its ruins. The foremost state of 
Cyprus, a state which from its infancy fell almost completely under the sway 
of Greek culture, waits to be given back to the world. It offers material of 
every sort : its ruins already disinterred cover a period of at least 1,000 years, 
from 600 B.c. to 400 A.D., and others still standing carry these limits yet 
further back. All cultures are here represented, all forms of classic civili- 
zation have met and intermingled. Egyptian, Assyrian, Phoenician and 
Greek, Cypriote and Roman, each nation has tarried to grave its character on 
the monuments of Salamis. Drifting sea-sand has shown itself as able to 
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shelter and preserve as the lava-stream. A great work has been successfully 
begun. Italy has her Herculaneum and Pompeii ; why should not Cyprus, 
and through Cyprus England, give to the world a Hulamis rediviva } . 

H. A. T. 


DIARY OF THE SEASON. 


Dates. Si i k.x. Hands emi'loyi.d. 

Jan. 16—22 A 10 men, increasing to 

58 men, 26 women. 

Jan. 22 — Feb. 1 A and B. — A abandoned Feb. 1. 58 men, 26 women. 

C begun Jan. 30. 

Feb 3 — 15 C . — Work several times interrupted by rain. 71 men, 27 women 

Occasional work also on B. 

Feb. 17 — Mar. 1 C.— Feb. 19. Extended to Loutron. 115 men, 35 women. 

Feb. 27. Extended to IV. field. 

B . — Only clearing away of sand previously 
excavated. Rain interfered at times. 

Mar. 3 — 8 B and C [including Loutron] : 108 men, 50 women. 

Mar. 5. Extended to 2nd W. field. 

Mar. 8. Both W. sites abandoned. 

Mar. 10—15 B, C [with Loutron], D ; 100 men, 50 women 

Mar. 12. D begun. 

Mar. 17 — 22 B, C [with Loutron], U. E , F: 110 men, 63 women. 

Mar. 18. C finished except some piece-work. 

Mar. 19. E begun. 

Mar. 22. Loutron finished. 

Mar. 24 — 29 B, I), E, F, Toumpa, H: 110 men, 60 women. 

Mar. 25. Began Toumpa. 

Mar. 26. Closed D. 

Mar. 28. Began H. 

Mar. 31 — Apr. 5 B, E, F, Toumpa, H : 117 men, 59 women. 

Apr. D. E and F closed. 

Apr. 7 — 10 B, Toumpa, H 98 men, 39 women. 

Apr. 11 — 15 Works closed during Greek Easter festival. 

Apr. 16 — 19 B, Toumpa, H . — Only a few hands on II, which 83 men, 50 women. 

was closed Apr. 19. 

Additional work on C [hillock], 

Apr. 21 — 26 B, Toumpa. — Piece-work on C and Loutron. 103 men, 63 women. 

Apr. 25. Closed Toumpa. 

Apr. 28 — May 3 B, Tombs. — Apr. 29. First tomb-site begun. 65 men, 35 women. 

Slay 3. Tombs closed. 

Barley harvest begins : scarcity of 
workpeople. 

May 6 — 10 B . — Toumpa tou Miehaili [begun May 7] 53 men, 42 women. 

May 8. Additional work on E. 

Barley harvest. 

May 12 — 17 B . — Toumpa tou Miehaili. Latter closed May 15. 85 men, 70 women. 

Barley harvest nearly ended : more hands 
available. 

Slay 19 — 24 7?.— Little work could be done owing to failure of 26 men, 23 women. 

funds. Clearing up and finishing oil'. 

May 26 — June 4 Division of finds, completion of plans, packing and 

shipment of antiquities. 
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In all there were 1021, days of full work; on three and a-half rain 
prevented all labour. From April 11-15, inclusive, the Greek Easter, and on 
May 5th, St. George’s Day, no workmen were to be had. During the greater 
part of the season from 150 to 180 hands were employed : a higher number 
would have outstripped the staff of managers and overlookers. As the men 
were hired nominally for the day but virtually for the week, and as in 
excavating the sphere of labour shrinks or expands in a manner which cannot 
be exactly estimated in advance, those who were from time to time set free by 
the exhaustion of a part of a site were employed to make experiments on 
other portions of the ancient city. This serves to explain the comparatively 
large number of trial excavations. 

H. A. T. 


II. The Finds . 1 

A. Site of the Granite Columns. 

The great majority of the objects found on this site are of the Ptolemaic 
and Roman periods. In the lowest stratum, just above the red virgin soil, 
were fragments of Cypriote pottery and of rude terracottas, presumably of 
early date, but not numerous. Nothing seems to deserve more than passing 
mention. The following is the list : — 

A. Twenty-four bronze coins. 

B. Pottery (mostly fragments) of various styles. 

(«) Plain, light or red, including several of the little bottles of late shape 
with slender neck and foot and swelling middle. 

(b) Six Roman lamps, three of them with moulded devices — (a soldier 
and another figure — side-boss in form of a lion’s head — two winged draped 
figures (angels ?) kissing, standing on rosettes, on the spout a torch). 

(c) Black-glazed, plain or with impressed patterns, one fragment with 
white ivy branch. 

(d) A fragment of a cup, black throughout, the body decorated with pat- 
terns in relief — rosettes over a pattern of leaves arranged scalewise — matt 
black surface. 

(c) A small fragment of fine thin smooth pottery with red concentric 
circles, resembling Mycenae ware. 

(/) Cypriote pottery, mostly from the lowest stratum, light surface, dark 
concentric circles, dark and red bands, chequers. 

C. Terracottas. 


1 I have to thank Mr. A. S. Murray for the 
kindness with which he was always ready to 
interrupt his own work and conduct me to in- 
spect one or another of the antiquities here 
described, after their arrival at the British 
Museum, also Mr. Warwick Wroth for looking 


through the coins, Mr. A. H. Smith for the 
trouble he has taken in superintending the 
execution of the illustrations, and Mr. Herbert 
Read, R.I.B.A. for drawing out the plan of 
Salamis in a form suitable for reproduction. 
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(1) Grotesque head from a brazier, cf. Conze, Jahrluch. v. p. 126, type 

iii. A. 

(2) Fragment of little terracotta group, pair of lovers, pretty style. 

The following from the lowest strata — 

(3) Small horse’s head of archaic type (cf. others found on the Cistern 
and Tovfj.Tr a sites), the head-harness and breast-trappings resembling the 
Assyrian. 

(4) Small female head from statuette, in high head-dress, details indis- 
tinct, rude work. 

(5) Two or three very crude little animal heads. 

D. Miscellaneous objects mostly of no importance, including — 

(1) Fragment of a decorative frieze, white marble, 10 inches X 6, with 
remnant of a griffin. Late Roman work. 

(2) A number of fragments of wall plaster, from near the great south 
wall, white ground, with a yellow border brushed over with red, and blue 
birds, with black legs and markings, among green foliage. 

(3) Fragment of the crown of a head (?) with a row of bosses or curls — 
material uncertain — (3 inches x 4). 

(4) Fragments of an enamelled glass alabastron, blue and yellow, and of 
an amber-coloured glass cup. 

B. Sand Site. 

The objects found on this site lay mainly in two groups, either near the 
western row of columns, especially at its northern extremity and in a ‘ nest’ 
a few yards east of the centre, or along the whole length of the eastern line 
of columns. Elsewhere objects were only occasional and sporadic, and none 
of them were large or important. It is, however, necessary to bear in mind 
that much of the site, especially in the centre and along the south side, 
remains unexcavated. As regards levels there is little to be said. The 
whole site was covered with an accumulation of sand varying in depth from 
about six feet towards the west, to five and twenty or more at the east end. 
The objects found lay upon, or but a few feet embedded in, a stratum of earth 
immediately below the sand. Deeper probings revealed more sand beneath 
the soil, but no antiquities save broken Cypriote pottery — this, however, in 
great abundance. For the rest neither was pottery at all prominent among 
the finds, nor terracottas. Sculpture was the staple, and bronze objects were 
fairly plentiful, but of little importance. The sculptures are divisible by 
material and by style or period. The division by material corresponds to the 
division by date, and there is a similar division by date and material in the 
building. The earlier sculptures, like the earlier building, are of limestone. 
They are in an archaic style which cannot be later then the fifth century b.c. 
The later sculptures are of marble, and their style points to the Ptolemaic 
and Roman period. The columns of the later building are also of marble, 
but although the columns themselves may be contemporaneous with the 
sculptures, their architectural combination can hardly be so early. The finds 
may be grouped as follows — 
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A. About 150 bronze coins. 

B. Sculptures, most of them more or less mutilated. 

(а) Limestone. All very fragmentary. Almost all from the nest near the 
western colonnade. 

(1) Base of statue, with feet and remnant of legs (1 ft. 4 in. high), 
about life size, in bad condition. Was draped down to the feet. One sandal 
distinguishable. The length of the toes is noteworthy and marks the 
archaic style. 

(2) Similar base (11 inches x 10x4). Only the forepart of the toes 
preserved. No sandals. Not bad work. Traces of red colour. There is a 
large round hollow underneath the plinth, and a smaller hole right through 
between the feet. 

(3) Life-size right hand, half closed, grasping something between the 
thumb and forefinger, the palm against something. Pei haps from a female 
figure holding an object against her breast. 

(4) Similar right hand, about half the size. 

(5) A number of small fragments, including two with what seem to be 
locks of hair (or one of them a necklace ?) treated in archaic fashion in beads, 
and several fragments of drapery, one of them carefully worked in deep 
regular folds, with a fringed border, and traces of red colour. 

(б) Fragment of torso from small female figure (8 inches x 1 2). The 
right arm is broken off at the elbow, tire left a little below it. The back, 
and the front from the left breast to the right arm are split away. The upper 
arms are held close to the sides, the left is slightly bent at the elbow. The 
figure is draped in an under-garment with sleeves reaching to the elbow, and 
an upper-garment (?) passed round the waist below the arms. The latter is 
coloured red, and there is a red border to the sleeves, and a red stripe down 
them on the outer side. Three notched tails of hair fall down the breast on 
each side. Careful and delicate work. 

(7) Torso of little draped figure (about 3 inches x 4), holding an object 
in front of her with the right hand. Traces of red colour. Rough work. 
Flat behind. 

(8) Fragment of similar figure (about 4 inches x 5), holding in the right 
hand a long object below her breast. Half sleeves. A double string of 
beads about the neck. 

The above described fragments are best explained as belonging to a series 
of female figures of various sizes, analogous to the series of marble figures which 
is to follow. 

(6) Marble. These works seemed to have suffered intentional mutila- 
tion. All the heads are knocked off, and of the few found none can be 
fitted to any of the statues. Perhaps when the site is completely cleared 
some may be recovered. A possible clue to the meaning of the mutilation 
is given by a purposely obliterated inscription, at each end of which a cross has 
been cut. Further damage has been done by the fall of the building, one 
figure was discovered under one of the eastern columns, shivered almost to 
chips. 
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The first two figures were found at the west end of the site, the rest, 
with the exception of a few small fragments, at the east. Two or three of the 
better works may date from Ptolemaic times, the majority seem to be of 
the Roman period. The isolated fragments are very numerous, only the large] 
and more interesting are here enumerated. 

(1) Nude torso of small hoy (1 ft. 2d in. high), the arms broken awa\ 
at the shoulder, the legs through the thighs. The remains of wings on the 
back mark the figure as Eros. He rested on his right leg with the left 
slightly bent. Neither arm can have been raised. The work is fairly good 
and not without freshness. Found in the ‘ nest.’ 

(2) Small reclining figure of a River-God (2 ft. 2f in. long). The head, 
right shoulder and arm, both feet, and the left hand, are lacking. The God 
reclines on his left side, his left elbow propped on a water-jar, which is bored 
for the insertion of a pipe. His mantle is wrapped about his legs and carried 
round behind his back, so that the end falls over his left arm. His right hand 
holds a little dolphin against his thigh, and he carries a cornucopiae in the 
bend of his left arm. Inferior Roman work. 

(3) Sarapis seated on a throne with Cerberus by his side (Fig. 1). Size 
about two-thirds of life. Broken away are the head, both arms from just above 
the elbow, both feet and the front of the legs from the knees downward, and 
the three faces of the dog. The material is blue marble, with white marble 
inserted for the flesh where shown. The forepart of a sandalled right foot 
cut away square at the instep and evidently intended for insertion under 
drapery, which was found seven weeks later, almost certainly belongs to the 
figure, with which its scale is in complete harmony. The breast of the 
figure is rather full, but there can be no doubt that Sarapis is intended. He 
is seated on a high-backed throne, his left arm is raised, and was probably 
supported on a sceptre, his right lowered, perhaps to hold a patera. He is 
clad in a thin chiton which clings close to the body, and his lower limbs are 
enveloped in an himation which is carried behind the back and over the 
left arm. Cerberus, a dog of rather shaggy bulldog type, squats on his 
haunches against the right arm of the chair. About his neck is twined a 
serpent. In front of Sarapis projects a footboard with rabbeted edges, nar- 
rowing forwards, and not set square to the chair. I cannot satisfactorily 
explain this object. Round the plinth of the statue runs a hollow moulding. 
The workmanship is careful and finished, the folds of drapery are studied and 
not unpleasing. One would naturally assign the work to the time of 
Hadrian, but it may quite well be rather earlier. The type goes back to 
the great statue at Alexandria. With the difficult questions of the origin 
and authorship of that statue we need not here concern ourselves, they are 
discussed by Professor Michaelis in connection with ‘ Sarapis standing on 
a Xanthian marble in the British Museum’ in the sixth volume of this 
Journal, where full references to the literature on the subject will be 
found. But two points may be noticed in which our figure recalls descriptions 
of the Alexandrian statue. There seems to be a weak reminiscence in the 
three heads of Cerberus, mutilated as they are, of the prototype described 
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by Macrobius (Saturn. I. xx. 13-15). The middle head is larger and broader 
than the others, and so more leonine in type, and the head next to Sarapis is 
a little raised above its fellow and laid caressingly against its master’s knee. 
The second point is the colour of the marble. The use of coloured marble 
for drapery and accessories is of course common enough in Roman Imperial 
times, and this dark blue marble is extremely common in Cyprus, whereas 
white’ marble had to be imported, but it is perhaps more than a coincidence 
that the only statue of this material which has, so far as I know, been 
found in the island should be a Sarapis, for (quoting Athenodorus son of 



Fig. 1. 


Sandon) Clement of Alexandria, 1 after describing the materials out of which 
the artist Bryaxis, whoever he was, fashioned Sarapis, proceeds \edva<; ovv 
ra trdvTa Kal dvapi^at e^pcoae Kvdvip, ov hrj %dpiv peXdvrepov to %po>pa tov 
dyaXparo*;, k.t.X., ‘ having, then, ground all these ingredients to powder and 
mixed them together he added a colouring of cyanus, which is the explanation 
of the colour of the statue being so dark.’ Professor Miehaelis (who seems 


1 Cohort, ir. p. 140. A and B. ed. Migne. 
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by the way to conceive of the statue as pninted) adopts Kroker’s opinion 
that the work described was Egyptian, and conjectures that it was an Osiris 
placed in the ancient sanctuary of Apis in the Rliakotis. But Clement at 
least does not seem to distinguish two statues, and, whether he accepts the 
explanation of the fact or not, does seem to imply that the Sarapis of his day 
was of dark bluish colour, which would exactly match the Salaminian figure. 1 
It is of course possible that there was an earlier Egyptian statue, of which 
the Greek one was a modified rendering, and that the colour was a charac- 
teristic retained in the latter. But if so, we are certainly committed to 
sen-hapi as the true explanation of the traditional Sinope. There is another 
point on which I venture to differ from Professor Michaelis. Ptolemy Soter 
seems to me to have a stronger claim than Philadelplms or Euergetes to 
have established or re-established the worship of Sarapis, for Macrobius quotes 
the answer of the God to Nicocreon ‘ king of the Cypriotes’ who had inquired 
of him ‘quis deorurn haberetur.’ Now Nicocreon was king of Salamis from 
331 to 310 B.C., and (if we are to press the Cypriorum rege) vassal king of 
Cyprus under Ptolemy from 312 to 310. It is not unlikely that the inquiry 
was preliminary to the introduction of his suzerain’s new deity into Cyprus. 
In any case the story is plausible enough, and represents Sarapis as already 
established in Egypt, although not yet known in Cyprus, before the year 310 
B.c., that is to say long before the death of Ptolemy Soter. It is of interest 
not only for the history of the type in general, but also for the artistic pedigree 
of the statue before us. Is it possible that the building may have been con- 
nected with a sanctuary of Sarapis ? 

(4) Perhaps related to the Sarapis is a female statue considerably above 
the size of life (Fig. 2). The head, the greater part of the right arm, and 
the left wrist and hand are lacking. The surface has here and there 
suffered from the weather. The left arm is bent, the wrist and hand were 
separately made and somehow attached by the large vertical socket under 
the stump of the forearm. The figure stands firmly but not stiffly upright, 
resting on the light leg with the left knee slightly advanced. A long 
tunic descends to her sandalled feet, and is gathered under the breast 
by a narrow band. Her mantle is girt about her hips and fills over her 
left arm. Serpentine locks of hair flow down each shoulder. The style 
is large and simple, and the general effect good. The work on the back 
is but slight. The statue was found in several pieces, and together with 
the upper part was a much damaged right hand grasping a fragmentary 
snake, which probably belongs to the figure. The scale matches well enough, 
and the prop that projects from the snake may be plausibly connected 
with the rough boss on the right side of the figure. A female figure 
holding a snake would naturally be interpreted as Hygieia, but the action of 
the right hand has yet to be determined. It seems probable from the atti- 
tude, and the position, shape, and size of the socket, that the left hand carried 


1 The dark blue marble is always known in compared with /j.f\avTepov above. 
Cyprus as po ipa nirpa ; the epithet may be - Close on 7 ft. high without the head. 
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some upright attribute of considerable size, and I am inclined, as the merest 
of conjectures, to assign to this figure a cornucopiae of suitable scale, of which 
the top was found some distance further south. Isis is the natural associate 
of Sarapis, but just as Sarapis approximated to Asclepius on the one hand and 
Pluto or Agathos Daimon on the other, so Isis was assimilated to Hygieia 
and to Tyche. The mythological combination therefore would not be sur- 
prising, and the attributes are actually combined e.rj. on the figures in Clarac 
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pi. 557. 1186 A. and C., which Stephani would name not Hygieia but Ge 
(' Compte Rendu 1860, p. 102). But uutil some material connection is es- 
tablished between the cornucopiae and the figure, the question need not 
be raised. 

(5) A series of draped female statues, from rather over to rather under 
life size. Of these five are fairly complete, except for the heads and most of 
the forearms, but there are fragments of several more. Some are better 
executed than others, but none rise much above the average style of Roman 
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work. All wear the same garments, a chiton reaching to the feet, and a mantle 
thrown round the person over it. Two wear the mantle over both arms, the 
right hand raised to the breast or face respectively, and one of them holds in 
her left hand under her right elbow a bobbin of wool. Two others wear their 
himatia passed in a roll across the breast from under the right ami to the left 
shoulder. Their right forearms and left hands are gone. The fifth is closely 
draped in a similar manner, but the fold of the upper-garment supports the 
right arm, which is raised from the elbow and held away from the body. 
The left hand catches up the drapery by her side. She turns towards the 
right hand, a posture which displays to advantage the contours of her figure 
and the studied folds of her dress. The work is careful and not unpleasing, 
but without special excellence. None of the backs are highly finished. The 
statues are not characterized by any divine attributes, their dress is that of 
ordinary life, and the bobbin of wool is simply the mark of a good housewife. 
We have probably to recognize in them individual portraits, perhaps a series 
of priestesses. 

(6) Fragment of female head. Life size. There is practically no face 
left, the fragment is from the back, crown, and left side of the head. The 
hair is parted on the top, gathered up in a thick ridge along the face, and 
collected in a mass behind. One lock hangs down behind the ear. The treat- 
ment is in shallow lines. Poor work. 

(7) Athena, standing, rather under life size. Lacking are the head, 
arms, left lower leg, and right shoulder. The head has been broken off and 
fixed on again, for although the edges of the break are ragged there is a socket 
for the insertion of a bolt or spike. The Goddess stands on her right leg, 
with her left knee a little advanced. Her left arm was raised from the 
shoulder, and probably rested ou a spear. The stump of a prop on the right 
hip seems to show that her right baud was well lowered, possibly it held a 
shield. She is clad in a long chiton with diplois, and a narrow snake-fringed 
aegis which passes over the right shoulder and under the left arm. The 
Gorgoneion is small and unusually placed under the left breast. The figure 
is of ordinary style of the Roman period. The back imperfectly worked 
out. 

(S) Small nude female torso, broken off through the hips. The upper 
part of the left arm is preserved, and from its position and the curve of the 
body it is evident that the figure sat on the ground propped on her left 
hand. Under the right armpit is the hand of another figure, probably sup- 
porting her from behind. There is a plain armlet round the left arm. 

(9) Another female figure, which must also have belonged to a group. 
The legs are broken off just above the knee. The head is gone, and the 
greater part of both arms. The right leg is advanced in rapid motion. The 
dress is a shortened (?) chiton with Si7rXot'?, girded in at the waist, with cross 
bands over the breast. The movement of the figure is helped by the action 
of the drapery between the legs. The size is considerably under life. 
Many small isolated fragments may be connected with the group or groups to 
which these figures belonged. 

(10) (Fig. 3) Female portrait head (71- inches high). The end of the nose 

H.S. — VOL. XII. K 
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and the left ear are gone, the surface on the top and back of the head damaged. 
Otherwise the head is in perfect preservation. The hair is parted trans- 
versely across the middle of the crown. The back half of it is plaited and 
twisted into a flat mass behind, from under which two plaits are carried for- 
ward, forming a head-band. Over this band falls the front hair in a formal 
fringe, which gives a from tenuis. The fringe is treated in a schematic tooth- 
like manner, as so often on Roman heads. The face is of a regular oval 
form. The curve of the eyebrows is broad and low. The eyes are not fully 
open, but the upper lid, the projection of which gives an expressive touch of 
shade, droops a little, and the under is gently drawn up across the eye. The 
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ears are small, the nose is delicate and finely cut. The cheeks are carefully 
modelled, with perhaps just a trifle too much downward tendency about tlie 
corners of the nose and mouth. The small slightly flattened chin has an air 
of decision, but passes into a rounded jaw overshadowing a neck softened by 
the tender ripple of a little fold. But the most successful feature is the 
dainty mouth with thin lips parted and showing a glimpse of the teeth 
The lips are the most mobile and living part of the face, and upon them 
seems to hover the echo of a smile. The whole expression, while not without 
a certain chastened severity, is that of maiden meditation, pleasant dreams 
If not seen, however, in quite the right light, the face looks cold and dead. 
The execution is careful and finished, the whole effect laboriously built up by 
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attention to the several parts, rather than impressed at once on the stone by 
a master hand. The sculptor seems to have striven after an idealism rarely 
attempted in his time, but one still exclaims not ‘ what a masterpiece of art ' ’ 
but ‘ what a charming model ! ’ 

(11) Passing over an unimportant fragment, we have two other female 
heads, a small head with drapery carried over it like a veil, and a small mask 
with curved back, doubtless intended for insertion in drapery. The latter 
is in very poor condition, and both are of extremely degraded style. 

(12) The greater part of a more than life size nude male figure, gradually 
recovered in many fragments and still far from complete. Preserved are the 
torso, left arm down to the wrist, right leg down to the ankle, and the greater 
part of the tree stump beside it. Doubtless further excavation at the south- 
east corner of the building will reveal more fragments. The type approximates 
in general to that of the Hermes of Andros : the right hip is arched, the left 
arm bent, and a ehlamys is wound about the forearm, the end falling over the 
left shoulder, where it is adorned with a round brooch. A hand of about the 
same scale, and found in the same spot, may belong to the left arm, but the 
connecting wrist is not discovered. The hand, of which the surface is badly 
weathered, held a staff or similar object. Long hair, attested by a serpentine 
curl on each shoulder, is a deviation from the Hermes type, but a raw boss on 
the right hip indicating the position of the right hand is in harmony with it. 
The left wrist was of a separate piece. The style is good, although not early. 
The forms are largely rendered, with considerable softness and life, and 
without exaggeration. There is more of Praxitelean inspiration in the work 
than in many perhaps earlier renderings of the type. The statue may 
well represent a deity, and no identification seems more appropriate than 
Dionysus. 

(13) Among the many small fragments which cannot be fitted to any of 
the larger works, it will be sufficient to mention one which has a significance 
of its own and beyond itself — a headless eagle on a stump, no doubt the 
support of a statue. It is a good deal damaged. Below is what looks at first 
sight like a snake’s head, but may be only a twining branch. 

(c) Bronze . — With the possible exception of a little piece of a fold of 
drapery, no bronze works were discovered, but their former existence is 
rendered probable by the bronze slag frequently met with, which sometimes 
preserved the form of the bottom of the melting pot. 

G. Pottery . — Scarce except in the lower stratum, very fragmentary, and 
of little interest. 

(a) Cypriote. Apparently the only pottery of the lower stratum, which 
was full of it, but also found in the upper stratum in stray fragments. The 
fragments are too small to give much idea of the shapes, but most of them 
seem to belong to large jars, jugs, and open cups of the commonest types. 
The pottery is of the ordinary kind with light surface and dark decoration in 
concentric circles, bands, and the usual patterns, occasional red bands being 
introduced. 

(h) Plain, c.y. a series of coarse brown jars arranged in a row in the nest 
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before mentioned, Roman lamps, lamps of the pinched saucer or ‘ cocked-hat ’ 
type, minute jugs, &c. 

(c) Black glazed ware (scarce), both plain and with little impressed 
patterns. 

((F) One small chip of red-figured pottery, with drapery and the fingers 
of a hand, rough careless style and presumably late date. 

1). Miscellaneous. 

(a) A few terracottas, namely : — ■ 

Fragments of female face, about I inches long, with white coating. 
Fairly good style and type. 

Crude little terracotta beast, apparently meant for a bull, painted with 
red and black bands. 

Terracotta head from statuette, about three inches high, female, fiat 
behind. The head resembles many found in Cyprus, we may refer particularly 
to the analogous heads found on the Tovfnra site described below. The hair 
which is treated in fine parallel lines, is parted across above the forehead, and 
falls in a heavy fringe close over the eyebrow's. Tassel-like dependent 
ornaments cover the ears. The features are indistinct in detail, but the eyes 
are large and prominent, the face flat with a projecting mouth and chin, and 
the line of the cheeks clearly marked at and below the corners of the mouth. 
The head v'as found near the north-west corner of the building at no great 
depth iuto the soil. It may belong to the lower stratum, and have been 
thrown up in digging the foundation of the colonnade wall, but in any case is 
probably at least as early as the fifth century b.c. 

( b ) Bronze objects. 

Two small bells, one of them with an iron clapper. 

A signet ring (the seal lacking). 

Three hooks hanging from a fourth. 

A small wheel or pierced disk suspended from a hook. 

A dart-head, buckle, pin, needles, &c. 

(e) Various odds and ends : — 

Glass vessels, a variegated glass button, a little stone bird, a stone lid of 
a vessel, a bone handle, a light-blue porcelain bead, fragments of wall plaster 
with red and black colour (one with a red bird’s head), a piece of largo lead 
pipe, &c. 

C. The Agora. 

As the Sand site was pre-eminently the site of sculptures, so the Agora 
is the site of inscriptions. But a considerable number of fragments of statues 
and statuettes were also found there. The quantity of bronze coins turned 
up was a special characteristic of the site. Pottery and terracotta fio-urines 
were rare, and not for the most part of any particular interest. They were 
most abundant in the exploratory trenches dug in the large field behind -the 
northern half of the great west colonnade. A large number of small 
miscellaneous objects came to light, most of them of bronze. 
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A. About 550 bronze coins. 

Also five lead seals or tokens. 

B. Sculpture. The most important works were found at the southern 
end of the site in the neighbourhood of the hillock, all the following are from 
within the limits of the Agora proper unless it is otherwise stated. 

(a) Limestone. — Fragments, mostly in poor condition and of rude style, 
but not therefore archaic. 

(1) Stray pieces, which may well have belonged to statues over life size 
of the usual Cypriote type, such for instance as those found at Dali and Bouni 
— a left hand against drapery, a knee, a portion of a draped figure, a large 
hand found among the foundations under the hillock. 

(2) A small female torso, about half life size (from the marble bases 
beyond the south end of the east colonnade). The surface is much damaged, 
the left hip gone. The figure is draped in a short-sleeved chiton girded under 
the breast. The back is very rough, possibly the hair fell in a mass behind. 
A band over the right shoulder carries what seems to be a quiver. The figure 
is therefore probably intended for Artemis. 

(3) Draped torso, with the upper part of the arms and legs, of an 
extremely rude figure, whether male or female can hardly be determined. 
(Ilf inches high. From the west field.) The left arm is closer to the side 
than the right, the left leg is a little advanced, but without bending the knee 
apparently. The build looks archaic, especially the long waist. The surface 
is much gone, and the work of the very rudest. 

(4) Three fragments of statuettes from the west field — a left arm, with 
a bracelet on the wrist, holding a large torch (?) — an ugly little male head of 
the vilest style — and a fragment of a ram with the mark of a broken something- 
on the head. 

(ft) Marble. 

(1) The first place must be taken by the great Bull’s head capital 
(Fig. 4). Its architectural significance is not here in point, we are 
concerned with it only as a piece of sculpture. The design is no doubt 
oriental. The two bulls back to back with their heads projecting to either 
side are found for example on the capitals from the Palace of Darius at 
Persepolis, rvhere they were doubtless copied from older models in the art 
of Chaldaea and Assyria. 5 But one cannot but feel how much the design 
has been improved upon in the work before us. The curtailment of the bulls 
to heads and shoulders gets rid of much of the grotesque awkwardness of 
the earlier composition, and gives greater relative prominence to the heads. 
The addition of wings springing from the shoulders and curling forwards like 
volutes is a happy, although perhaps not original, touch. On the other hand 
the wings must have looked rather small and cramped, and the unity of the 
design is spoilt, for the artist has now to find something to fill the centre 
face of the capital between the wings. He does it with a female figure 
in Caryatid posture, wdth a sort of moilius upon her head, who passes below the 


5 Of. also the gilt pin from Paphos, J. H. S. ix. PI. XI. 
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waist into a curious floral ornament. The filling is well adapted to the space, 
and the contrast between the simple broad outer surfaces and the broken 
complicated play of light and shade in the middle section is not unpleasing. 
But the effect is none the less inartistic. Wholeness is sacrificed. The con- 
trast between the big bulls and the little woman is too emphatic, and the 
centre has too much the appearance of a decorative patch on a bold sculp- 
turesque design. The figure may be mythologically connected with the bulls, 
may be for instance associated with the oriental Goddess whose emblem is the 
homed moon, and who underlies the Greek legends of Artemis, Io, and 
Europa. But a mythological connection is not an artistic one, and to stick 
in the principal thus baldly between her monsters is unpardonable. Nor does 
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it mend the design to say that the combination is merely eclectic, and the 
figure has long since degenerated from a Goddess or Priestess into a 
purely architectural Caryatid. 

The capital has suffered a good deal, only two sides are preserved, and 
roots of both the wings of the extant bull have been deliberately 
chiselled away. The horns and ears are broken off, and the face of the 
Caryatid is half obliterated. 

The bull’s head projects boldly and effectively. In looking at the neck, 
it must be remembered that the capital is intended to be seen from below 
the ridge of the neck, which looks awkward in a level view, would not bo 
seen. The upper part of the head is for the same reason tilted well forward 
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The wings are treated in broad parallel curves without any attempt at fea- 
therincr The rou"h hair, on the other hand, of the forehead and front face 
is carefully rendered, and the folds of hide on the neck are not forgotten. 
The modelling above the nostrils, and the expression of the small truculent 
eye, are well done. The female figure is dressed in a simple sleeveless chiton 
gathered in by a band round the waist. The work displays considerable skill 
in the rendering of the form, and some feeling for the difference of 
texture between the drapery and flesh. Both arms are raised as though sup- 
porting the abacus. 

On the whole the workmanship, if a little dry, is good and effective. 
Yet the capital must be of comparatively late date. The material, the style, 
and the taste displayed in the Caryatid and the ornament out of which she 
grows, all prevent our assigning it to an earlier period than the Ptolemaic, 
even if it be no later, as well it may. The design is extremely interesting 
as showing how oriental motives persisted in the art of Cyprus after the 
final establishment of Hellenic culture. 

(2) Fragment from the thighs of a draped figure, under life size, 
probably female. The right knee is slightly advanced. The drapery clings 
closely round the limbs except at the left side where it falls in parallel folds. 
The back is only roughly worked. Perhaps archaistic work. Much 
damaged. 

(3) Fragment of colossal statue. Part of the calf of a leg, in a high 
buskin which reaches half way up it, against a palm stump. Found on the 
hillock. 

(4) Fragment of female face, over life size. The upper part, including 
the eyes (except the inner corners) and half of the left cheek, is lacking. 
The face is full and rounded, of a broad type, without sharp lines or features. 
The iris of the eyes is incised, the glands in the corners are rendered. 
The nose is hroad, with a wide bridge. The full lips are parted but not 
sufficiently to show the teeth. The comers of the mouth are soft, and the 
chin and jaw rounded. The lips are rimmed with an incised line as in bronze 
work. The execution is fairly good, and may be of Hellenistic date, but is 
perhaps more probably' an archaistic product of Roman imperial times. 

(5) Torso and thighs of a male statuette (9 inches high). Nude, 
but with drapery hanging against the left leg. Of no special merit or 
interest. 

(G) Winged female statuette of slender proportions, headless, armless, 
and footless (64 inches high). Draped in a long chiton with 
Mark of something (right hand ?) on the breast. The figure is probably Nike. 
Very poor work. From the west field. 

"(7) Head and other small chips of a little statuette. The hair is long 
and tied in a bow on the top of the head. The type is about equally suited 
to an Aphrodite or a y r oung Apollo. The execution is facile, and the marks 
of a fine-toothed chisel are clearly visible. The effect is singularly fresh and 
happy. Style not too late, probably Hellenistic. 

(8) Fragment of a sepulchral stele with a small jug in relict. 
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There may be added — 

(9) A fragment of gypsnm slab with half of a large bulbous fish in 
relief. Probably very late. 

G. Pottery. 

Within the limits of the Agora proper nothing was found but plain 
pottery, jugs, pinched saucer lamps, Roman lamps, etc., with here and there 
a small piece of black-glazed ware. On the west field, however, the black- 
glazed ware was more plentiful, and fragments of Cypriote pottery of the usual 
kinds, with light or red ground and dark bands and concentric circles, were 
fairly abundant. Three fragmentary vessels may be mentioned. 

(1) Fragments from a large full-bellied jar with small rim and handles. 
The clay is reddish with white surface, the decoration in matt red. The 
latter consists of bands, especially one broad between two narrow, an arcade 
pattern, and floral sprays below the shoulder. The shape and patterns seem 
to be early. 

(2) A broken little ovoid lecythus of fine thin ware with smooth 
yellowish surface, decorated with three dark glazed bands on each of which 
are painted three red lines. Certainly of early Greek fabric. 

(3) Fragments of a small vase. Light red ground with a dark pat- 
tern of leaves and spirals surrounded by dots. Careless execution. 

I). Miscellaneous objects in stone, terracotta,, bronze, etc. 

(a) Terracotta. 

From the Agora proper there are only two fragments to record, the torso 
of a crude little beast, and part of a female head, being the left side of the 
face (fragment inches x 3|). The latter is adorned with a disk earring 
with a little boss in the centre, and surmounted by a lofty crown with a row 
of rosettes. It seems to be of good Greek style. 

The following came from the west field — 

A fragment, three inches high, which looks like the leg of a Siren with 
a bird’s claw, on an ornamental base. 

A little head in a pointed cap or hood. The details are indistinct, 
but the forehead is retreating, the nose is prominent, and the eyes are large 
and flat. 

A fragment of female torso, the right hand slung in the upper garment, 
the left holding an object. Hasty work without finish. 

Several heads and other fragments of female statuettes wearing a high 
crown and generally resembling the female figures so common on the 
Cistern site described below. The crown is usually decorated with a row 
of rosettes, sometines with elaborate palmettes. Disk-and-pendant earrings 
are generally worn. The style is developed but severe, and not without 
traces of archaism here and there, the eyes, for instance, of one head are 
large and flat, of elongated almond shape, and bordered by a distinct rim. 
The other fragments are most of them mere draperies, one however represents 
a deer or kid grasped by the left hand of a draped figure, a motive to which 
we shall find parallels hereafter. 
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( b ) Bronze. 

Small objects of bronze were plentiful — dart and arrow-heads, little 
chisels, borers, weights either square or of pendant form, a large hook, a 
buckle, a fork, a key on a ring, a finger-ring, a little wheel or disk with pierced 
openings, a small bell, a shield-shaped pendant, etc. A curious little object 
about two inches long, shaped like a double-headed axe with small blunt 
blades, may be a hammer-head. A small paw may have been the foot of a 
candelabrum. From behind the south end of the west colonnade came a 
bronze vase or bottle seven inches high, and from the west field a handle of a 
mirror in the form of a young hoy (including the base about three inches 
high), who lays his left hand on his chest, his right on his hip. None of 
these objects need be earlier than the Roman period. 

(c) Odds and ends, including iron implements, an iron lock, an ivory 
object resembling a napkin ring, a blue porcelain bead, a crystal pendant, a 
silver finger-ring, bone pins, dice, a small lead circle with a cross in it, lead 
weights (one or them as large as a big orange, with a bronze ring to it), a 
sling-bullet, a glass saucer, a stone hammer-head or pestle, a marble mortar, 
pieces of several marble basins, an oblong marble plate ribbed like a door 
scraper, two cubical stones with depressions on each side (possibly drill- 
heads), etc. 

D. — Th c Da-cra onostasiu u . 

During the very slight operations on this site two objects were found 
which deserve notice. The one is part of a dark stone mould on which is 
incised something resembling a fluted pilaster surmounted by a lotus flower. 
The other is a small limestone head, about two inches high, of archaic style. 
The hair is dressed in Egyptian fashion, carried straight across the forehead, 
behind the ears, and falls in a mass down to the shoulders. The ears are 
large and high set, the eyes protruding and elongated at the outer corners. 
Nose and mouth are damaged. A necklace encircles the throat. 

D. — The Cistern. 

The objects found on this site consist almost entirely of fragments of 
terracotta or limestone statuettes, and of broken pottery. The site is on an 
open lull-side unencumbered by the debris of buildings, part of the southern 
slope which runs eastward from the Daemonostasium to the sea and divides 
the upper city from the harbour quarter. Wherever in the slope over the 
hollow marked by a dilapidated cistern a trench is dug, remnants of pottery, 
etc., are sure to be turned up, but the part productive of really interesting 
fragments is confined within very narrow limits ; five and twenty paces in the 
one direction and fifteen in the other would more than cover it. On this 
small patch a confusion of fragments of all Greek periods was found. No 
stratification according to age was observable, and the oldest fragments were 
often nearest the surface. The following classification gives little idea of 
their number : — 
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A. Terra-cotta and limestone figurines. 

(a) Crude little hand-shaped human and. animal figures. There are a 
score or more of little figures, all of them apparently male, and almost all 
with pointed beards. Most of these figures wear a pointed head-dress, which 
in the better worked out specimens develops into the regular Cypriote cap 
with flaps. Many of them are of columnar form with a head and arms. Two 
or three little round shields indicate that some were warriors (cf. Perrot and 
Chipiez, Hist, of Art in Phoenicia and Cyprus, Vol. IT. pi. II.), others simply 
lay their hands on their chests or paunches. Others again were probably 
charioteers, for terracotta chariot wheels were also found, and many pieces of 
horses. The better horses are equipped with harness and trappings ; the 
fringes or tassels on the chests of some of them are quite in the Assyrian 
manner. Horsemen too are not infrequent. Two or three animals seem to 
be beasts of burden carrying panniers. Others are more like dogs than 
anything, and several are probably meant for oxen. About the birds there 
can be no doubt. The figures are often painted, the caps of the men for 
example and the tassels of the horses are often red, and red and black stripes 
are a favourite decoration for man and beast alike. 

(fi) Archaic and letter Animals. — Animals of better style were not 
uncommon. Half-a-dozen more or less broken bulls’ heads may be 
mentioned. Most of them are of mask form, between two and three inches 
high, with holes here and there round the edges for affixment. One has 
pierced eyes, and another is bored through the nose as though it had been a 
spout of some sort. 

Of genuine archaic style are five or six horses’ heads of bony 
angular type with button-like eyes laid on. Two of them retain a fragment 
of body and seem to have carried panniers (?). There are other fragments of 
horses which show muscular modelling and freer style. 

Among the birds two or three doves may be recognized, and a headless 
limestone hawk of conventional style not unlike the Egyptian. 

Of later appearance are several dogs, two of them wearing collars. Two 
bristly fragments may be referred to pig-rattles (cf. one from tomb 4). A 
monkey, and two rude animal-headed men give the transition to humanity. 

(e) Archaic heads. — A number of heads, from about one to two and a half 
inches high, were found which exhibit archaic style, neither crude and 
helpless nor facile and free. Several seem to have belonged to warriors or 
charioteers in pointed head-dresses. The eyes are usually large, flat, and long, 
the mouth prominent, and the beard sharply defined. Best of the warriors is 
a little bearded head, of the type familiar in porcelain and Corinthian 
pottery, in a helmet with cheek-flaps. The front of the helmet is decorated 
with an incised device, a winged wheel or circle with a star in it. The eyes 
are high-set, large, and pointed at both ends. The face has been painted red, 
the helmet yellow. Two small bearded heads exactly reproduce the type of 
which so many examples were found on the Tougira site (v. infra), one of 
them indeed seems to have come from the same mould as some of the heads 
found there. The hair is black and the lips are red. A little limestone head 
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with short beard and a flat round cap wears hair in the Egyptian style in a 
heavy mass behind the neck. It is difficult to decide whether some of the 
beardless heads are male or female. Many of them are extremely ugly, e.g. 
one with high-set almond eyes and a prominent snub nose, another with 
pierced eyeballs and large high-set ears, or a third of limestone with rimmed 
eyes, unevenly placed, and on the one side almost level with the forehead, on 
the other cut deep into the cheek. Certainly feminine is a grotesque head, 
wearing necklace and ear-pieces, whose great semicircular eyes occupy half of 
her cheeks. Another resembles the archaic head from the Sand site and 
many from Tovgrra. 

(d) Female heads of severe Greek style (if. Agora). — One constant type 
includes almost all, a face with regular Greek features and dignified severe 
expression, or lack of expression, surmounted by a high crown or head-tire, 
sometimes as high as the whole head. Besides fragments we found forty 
fairly complete specimens, ranging in height of face from one and a quarter to 
three and a half inches. The type is no doubt an early one, and was no doubt 
long retained. The heads are not much touched up after leaving the mould. 
The back is left plain in all cases. The crown is sometimes plain, but more 
usually adorned with at least one row of bosses, disks, or rosettes. The upper 
part is often decorated with crenellations in relief, elaborate palmettes, a row 
of Sphinxes, or other ornaments. The hair is sometimes gathered to an apex 
over the centre of the forehead. The back of the head is usually covered by 
a veil. A lock of hair often falls on each side of the neck. Disk- and -pen- 
dant earrings and (apparently) necklaces are regularly worn. There are 
traces of blue colour on the crown of one of the best examples. The type 
in all its varieties may be readily paralleled from Cyprus in the first case of 
the terracotta room at the British Museum. 

(e) Heads of developed and freer style, various. — It is not easy to classify the 
remaining heads, but two or three groups or specimens may be mentioned. 
There are several little comic masks and masked heads, some of them of good 
workmanship and not without character. With them may be noticed a 
bearded head, not unlike a truculent philosopher, and another of excellent 
type and execution, carefully modelled and delicately finished. A youthful 
head wears a high cap and earrings. It is perhaps rather heavy and lifeless 
than severe in style. Among the female heads is one over which a mantle is 
carried, similar to many found in the tombs at Polis tes Chrysochou. Others 
are of very free and graceful style, some of them bearing traces of white 
overcoat and colour. 

(/) The very numerous fragments of figures are for the most part too 
small and shattered to be of much interest, but certain main types may be 
discerned and brought into connection with the leading varieties of heads. 
Corresponding to the bearded heads of the Tovfnra type are stiff, flat, heavily 
draped figures, with the left arm to the side, and the right slung in the upper 
garment, the edge of which passes from the right knee over the left 
shoulder, and is sometimes ornamented with a raised or painted border. A 
series of rude columnar female statuettes, some holding their arms at right 
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angles to their bodies, others bearing a lyre against the left side, may answer 
to the cruder female heads. There are, however, also fragments of lyre- 
players of better type. Without doubt the female heads of the crowned type 
belong to a set of larger figures of which a great quantity of fragments were 
found. They seem to have been standing figures holding fruits, flowers, or 
animals. The scale, the style, the moulding and flat backs, all agree with 
the heads. Many pieces show red colouring. The drapery, if sometimes a 
little heavy, is in good Greek style. Bracelets and ornate necklaces are 
generally worn. The offerings, or whatever be the objects held, are as a rule 
carried against the breast, but in the case of larger animals under the arm or 
standing upright against the leg. Of the animals the dove and the young 
deer are the commonest, but a swan or goose also occurs. The several 
varieties may be paralleled in the case at the British Museum above 
mentioned. Of another type, smaller, and mostly of freer style, are the 
seated female figures. The surface is frequently whitened and painted. 
Sometimes an object is held on the lap, e.g. open tablets, a dog (?), a dove (?). 
The arms of the chair of one figure are apparently formed by a pair of 
Sphinxes. Standing ‘Mantle-figures’ are also common, and exhibit great 
variety in attitude and drapery. Many are whitened and coloured, and recall 
in general the Tanagra figurines. One of the best preserved is the lower 
part of a figure from the elbow downwards, eight inches high, wearing a 
pinky red chiton and a green himation with deep red border and lining. The 
male figures are equally various. There are numerous youthful figures, nude 
or wearing a chlamys, sometimes leaning on a pedestal. One of them rested 
his arm on a forked staff, and holds a rabbit. Another seems to have been a 
Moschophoros or Kriophoros. Others ride on horseback. Two little bearded 
figures are seated on high-backed chairs and wear rams’ skins over their 
shoulders, the horns covering their ears (Ammon ?). There are boys playing 
with birds or dogs, and one (Heracles ?) holding a snake in each hand- 
Pretty is a little goat-legged Satyr carrying an Eros on his shoulder. The 
flesh of the Satyr has been ruddy, the wings of Eros blue. Other figures are 
grotesquely ugly, of Dionysiac character or caricatures. There are several 
genre subjects, such as a baker in a sleeveless tunic kneading bread. Finally 
two small fragments may be mentioned, which probably came from the 
drapery of large painted terracotta figures, such as were afterwards found in 
great quantity at Tod/xira. 

B. Pottery. 

The pottery on this site was very abundant and very miscellaneous in 
character, but consisted almost entirely of small fragments an inch or two 
square. It may be roughly classified as follows — 

(«) Plain. 

(1) Rough light or red, of various shades, both thick and thin. 
Occasionally reddish with a light surface. Shapes are seldom distinguishable 
owing to the smallness of the pieces, but there were lamps of the pinched 
saucer or ‘cocked hat’ type, saucers, jugs small and large with pinched lips, 
minute jugs, pitchers and cups, bell-shaped lids (or strainers) with two small 
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holes near the knob on the top, double and twisted handles, large hat basins 
or plates, big-eared diotae, amphorae, etc. The inscribed handles of amphorae 
read Al SKO preceded by a combined upright and diagonal cross, A A MO, 

AA, and Ml A. 

(2) Fine smooth clay, usually of a light red colour. Platters and 
fragments, presumably early, a small amphora. Also deep lamps with 
covered spout, and ordinary Roman lamps. With them may be noticed a 
fragment of lamp of open form with horizontal rim and a series of spouts, 
which bears incised with a blunt tool along the rim the fragmentary 
inscription...e ev%gv in very late letters, and two small pieces of reddish 
glazed lamp with. ..Xeous in relief, equally late. 

(b) Without patterns or glaze, but washed over with simple matt colour. 
Mostly little red lecythi with a bulge or step in the neck, of the early type 
found in great plenty at ToO/wra. 

(<.') Unpainted vases of animal form, light clay. The only example at all 
complete is a legless ox standing on knobs. The head forms the spout, and 
there is an ordinary vase-mouth at the end of the handle, which springs from 
the back of the neck. Several heads from similar vessels were found, 
including a ram’s. With these may be mentioned a fragment of a vase of the 
Poli type with the pitcher-beariug woman. She is seated and supports the 
pitcher with her left hand. A rude example, with traces of red colour. 

(d) Cypriote painted pottery. 

The fragments seem to be from great jars, jugs, flat basins, bowls, etc., of 
the ordinary kinds. Four varieties may be distinguished, but the first 
two at least seem to pass into one another by insensible gradations ; the surface, 
for instance, may be white and red in different parts of the same fragment. 

(1) Light reddish clay, light surface, dark and red decoration. 

(2) Light reddish clay, natural surface, dark and red decoration. 

(3) Light yellowish clay, light surface, dark and red decoration. 

(-t) Light clay, deep brown-red surface, dark decoration. 

Of the fourth variety, which has a very smooth surface, only two 
fragments were found, adorned with very small concentric circles. For the 
rest the decoration is, as usual, in bands, concentric circles, hatched squares or 
lozenges, etc. There are one or two fragments of the small bowds that 
approximate most closely to the Dipylon system of ornament. 

With the exception of the vases of animal form, the above-described 
varieties were commonest on the outskirts of the site, whereas in the centre 
the terracotta figurines and Greek imported pottery w r ere predominant. 

(e) Early Greek painted pottery, mostly of the oriental style as found 
at Camirus and Naucratis, e.g. 

(1) Five fragments from a large bowl with horizontal rim (Fig. 5). 
Red clay with white engobe. On the rim a black maeander. Inside the 
neck a red painted line between two white. Round the shoulder, close under 
the neck, a band of black strokes or dashes. Then a large beast, black to 
red, brilliant crimson neck, white line dividing shoulder and neck, head and 
foot in outline, no incised lines. In the field in front a rosette. 
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(2) Two fragments of pinax. White engobe, red decoration. Lotus 
pattern, buds, groups of strokes and dots, maeander. 

(3) Fragment of vase. White engobe, reddish brown to black ibex of 
the usual conventional type, purple horn and shoulder, outlined head, no 
incised lines. 

(4) Fragment of similar vase, with goose and maeander, incised lines. 

(5) Two fragments of finer ware, creamy white with black to brown 
decoration. Spotted deer feeding, outlined heads, ornaments in field. 
Underneath a finely drawn lotus pattern. 

(6) Fragment of pinax. Creamy white, with black outlined pattern 
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of leaves (?) with purple centres. Back, natural red, with concentric 
rings. 

(7) Two fragments from a vase. Black, white, and purple godroons, 
scale pattern black to red, with white dots, incised lines. 

(8) Several fragments of vases with yellow ground, natural or artificial, 
black birds and beasts, rosettes, etc., purple scarcely occurs, incised lines. 
These fragments resemble the elder Corinthian rather than the more eastern 
varieties. 

(9) Fragment of aryballos, Corinthian type, the black decoration almost 
entirely gone. 
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These specimens do not stand alone, but are accompanied by a 
number of small fragments of similar vessels. Especially common are 
those with the white ground and patterns characteristic of the oriental style, 
radiating spikes, straight or curved, guilloches, bands of black dashes, etc., 
and thin red or purple lines between white on black ground. Other pieces 
are without the white engobe, but the patterns are closely related. Others 
affect patterns of wavy lines or ‘ arcading.’ One curious little bit stands 
by itself ; on the grey natural ground is roughly but freely drawn a flower 
and trefoil leaf on a stalk. 

(/) Numerous fragments of small bowls or cups of the shapes and 
decoration of those figured in KanJcratis I., plate X. The rims often 
ornamented with groups of vertical strokes and rosettes of dots. 

{</) Black-figured vessels. 

(I) Broken cylix, stemless, with horizontal rim decorated with black 
dots, round the foot radiating strokes. Band of Sirens and winged Sphinxes, 
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very rudely drawn. Purple touches, incised lines freely used, rosettes in the 
field. Poor black glaze often passing into red. 

(2j Small fragment of ‘ Kleinmeister ’ cylix (Fig. 6). Female head. 
Below the rim <,J. The fragment is exactly similar to the cylix in the 
British Museum, figured in the Annuli 1857, tav. A., which bears the 
inscription 'Zrpolfios koXo<;. There can be no doubt that the Xr on our 
fragment are the first letters of the same words, and that the two vases 
are by the same artist. The black-figured cylix in Gerhard, Auscrl. Vos. 
III., 190, 191, 3. 4. bears the same inscription, and from its similarity 
to the Glaukytes cylices in Munich and the British Museum (Gerhard, 
■ibid. 235, 236, Wiener Vorlegeblatter, 1889, taf. II.) has been ascribed to 
Glaukytes. The other British Museum cylix and the new fragment from 
Salamis may therefore also be ascribed to that same artist. 

(3) Fragment of similar cylix, with two beasts face to face. 

(4) ' Fragment of similar cylix, with an inscription of ten letters, out of 
which nothing intelligible can be made. 
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(5) Fragment of stem and centre of a cylix with inner picture. A nude 
male figure holding a spear, and the arms of another figure facing him and 
holding a wreath. Minutely painted. 

(6) Small fragment of a vase, with remnants of a winged Sphinx (?). 
Masterly work. 

(7) Small fragment, doubtless from an early black-figured cup. Fine 
black glaze, broad yellow band covered with vertical black strokes, red lines 
above and beneath. 

(8) Bottom of a large thick vessel, doubtless a fine black-figured vase. 
Black ‘ spear-head ’ pattern radiating from base. 

Also numerous fragments of black-figure technique, but no special 
significance, mostly from cylices of the ‘ Kleinmeister ’ type. 

(h) Red -figured vases. 

(1) The most interesting of the fragments is a small piece from the 
neck of a large crater with a maeander pattern on the outside of the rim, 
and close under it a band of figures in the best style of the great masters. 
A battle scene is represented. A warrior in a crested helmet, with raised 
cheek-pieces, a short chiton with scalloped edge, and cuirass with lappets, 
bends forward to thrust with his spear, which he holds horizontal at the level 
of his hip. His back is turned to the spectator, his left leg is advanced, 
his right arm is drawn back to thrust, and his left thrown forward with his 
round shield, of which only a small part is preserved. Behind appear the 
shield and spear of another warrior. There is a small round hole above this 
shield, so the vase was probably mended in antiquity. The execution is 
admirable and full of freshness, but there are little omissions, e.g. the glaze 
is not carried in under the chin as far as the neck, and does not quite touch 
the upper line of the right arm, while the line of the thigh is not terminated 
quite at the edge of the chiton. 

(2) A score of fragments from similar vases, but mostly, so far as can be 
made out, of much later style. These craters have usually an olive-leaf 
border round the mouth. The colour of the ground is, in the better frag- 
ments, very light. Only here and there can figures be recognized. On one 
fragment is part of a couch, on which a draped figure reclines ; a white pair 
of legs floating in front indicates the presence of Eros. Several pieces have 
fragments of horses’ heads, etc., from chariot scenes. 

(3) Fragment of vase with a corner of drapery, well executed. 

(4) Bottom part of a cup, with the feet of two figures, and a palmette. 
Rough, careless work. 

With these red-figured vases may go a fragmentary lamp and a little 
pot with spout and side-handle of the same technique. 

(i) Black-glazed ware without figures, either plain, or bearing little 
impressed patterns. 

Very numerous fragments of vessels of all sorts, but especially saucers 
and stemless cups. Many bear scratched inscriptions in the Greek or native 
script. Most of these are merely monograms or the first syllables of names 
(e.g. Tig, or 0 • na ■ sa • to ?), but Ato]<? cr&>-n)po ? on the waist of a black cup 
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is important, as bearing on the question of the origin of the accumulation of 
fragments on this site, to which the most plausible answer is that it repre- 
sents the refuse heap of a temple. 

Some few fragments bore white painted wreaths and twigs. 

C. Miscellaneous objects. 

(1) A much-battered fragment of a small limestone lion, like that which 
stands before the house of Stavris, in the village of Encomi. (t\ Hogarth, 
Dexia Gypria, p. 62.) 

(2) Torso of a little marble statuette, fruit and flowers round the waist. 
Perhaps Harpocrates. Late work. 

(3) A terracotta handle with a rude relief of two figures, identical in 
design with another found at Tovfnra (v. p. 165). 

(4) A little leaden frying-pan, two inches in diameter, with fishes in 
relief. 

(5) A little leaden spoked wheel with raised patterns. 

(6) A porcelain ‘ sacred eye,’ two inches long. 

(7) Several little limestone statuette-bases or shrine altars of various 
shapes. 

(8) A number of weights, whorls, etc., of stone and terracotta. Also a 
quantity of little terracotta disks with holes for suspension. 

(9) Odds and ends. A glass bottle, alabastra, little objects of bone 
bronze, lead, etc. One or two stones with a flat and a convex side (v. J. 11. ft. 
IX., p. 154). 

D. A dozen bronze coins, apparent! y of late date. 

Some fragments of wall-plaster, with imitation marbling in black and 
yellow, may be mentioned just to show that ancient art can be as vulgar as 
modern. 


E. — The Campanopetra. 

A little probing work was done on the ruin known as the Campanopetra, 1 
which lies just above the Cistern site, and is distinguished by a great stand- 
ing block of stone. The few objects found were of little interest— Cypriote 
pottery of the usual kind, but also some few fragments of the ‘ Geometric ’ 
cups. One curious fragment has a raised eye painted black on light ground. 2 
Black-glazed ware, plain and stamped. Several fragments of limestone 
statuettes, including a small piece of head, with hair very much after the 
Pergamene manner. A pyramidal terracotta wedge. Six bronze coins. 


F. — The Building on the Highest Point in ftalamis. 

The finds here were not of much importance, but ranged from the 
latest period to a very early date. A few may be mentioned. 


1 Or Campanopissa, both forms of the name 
are used. 


H.S. — VOL. XII. 


- Cf. the Naucratite ‘ eye-bovls.’ 


L 
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(1) A marble portrait head of a bearded man. Life size, style of the 
Roman impeii.d period. Realistic work, truculent expression. 

(2) Four fragments of a marble statuette. A familiar type of Aphro- 
dite, standing, with draped legs. Ordinary work of the Roman period. 

(3) Some interesting fragments of pottery, including — 

An excellent specimen of a Cypriote ‘ Geometric ’ cup, the decoration 
chiefly in deep red on the white surface of the clay. 

Several fragments of Cypriote ware with lotus and guilloche patterns 
worked into geometiic decoration. 

A fragment from the rim of a cup with a red-centred rosette left light 
in a dark metope field. Cf. fragments from the tombs. 

A fragment from an early Greek vase of the ‘ oriental ’ style, with lotus 
pattern and reversed palmettes in black on the smooth red ground ; also 
purple lines on black. 

Some excellent black-glazed fragments. 

(4) Terracotta fragments of statuettes. Mostly of free style, from 
‘ mantle-figures,’ with white paint and blue or pink colour. Also a pretty 
little child’s head, a couple of crude beasts, and a piece of a small bearded 
mask, the heard of which is black and executed in precisely the same 
manner as those of the T ovfi-rra terracotta statues. 

VIII. Tovfitra. 

The antiquities discovered close under the western rocky face of the 
rise between the two rivers are the most interesting of all the finds at 
Salamis. The terracotta statues especially are not only in themselves impor- 
tant, but still more for the light they seem to throw on the relation of Greek 
vase painting to oriental embroidery, and the history of the latter art at 
Salamis. The numerous little porcelain figures and scarabs, which formed a 
considerable item in the total of finds, are also of interest from their very- 
close affinity to the similar objects found at Naucratis and Camirus. The 
site thus makes no small contribution to the study of the early art and 
culture of those important regions where the rising genius of Greece first 
came into familiar contact with the older civilizations of the East. Consider- 
ing the extreme smallness of the productive patch of ground, the find was 
abundant, but admits of classification under a few well-defined headings. The 
objects lay thickly strewn close over the ^sloping surface of the rock which 
they followed down to a considerable depth. It must be noted that the 
female statuettes were scarce in the main trench, from which came almost all 
the other figures and small objects, but fairly plentiful further to the south 
in trenches near the south-west corner of the hillock, where conversely 
scarcely anything else was to be found. 

A. — Terracotta figures. 

(1) Bearded type of draped figures carrying flowers. 

An extraordinary number of fragments of figures of this type were 
found, but few of them can be fitted even one to another. There is o-reat 
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difference in the size; three leading scales may he distinguished — statuettes 
from 9 to 15 inches high, middle size figures about 2 feet high, and statues 
of the size of life or above it. Some of the last must have been very large, 
for there are fragments which, if the scale was strictly adhered to, would 
give figures at least fifteen feet in height. From their extremely frag- 
mentary condition the description of the large statues must be mostly a 
matter of reconstructive imagination, but the reconstruction is certain : 
for, firstly, the material is very abundant ; secondly, the small figures 
accurately reproduce the type ; thirdly, precisely similar terracotta statues, 
not to speak of limestone, have been found before, for example in Colonel 
Warren’s excavations at Tamassus ; and lastly, the type is one of the 
commonest on the Assyrian and Persian reliefs. 

Of the small statuettes about sixty specimens were found, several of 

which arc fairly complete. But the best general idea of the type may be 

derived from the example of the middle size, which is reproduced on Plate IX. 

The figure is stiff and flat, and the total lack of form is more noticeable than 
© ' 

in the smaller statuettes. The dress consists of a long under garment, which 
extends from the neck down to the feet, and an upper garment, which covers 
the right side of the body, and passes from above the knee (or rather the 
place where the knee ought to be) up over the left shoulder. Round the 
neck and bottom of the lower vestment, and down the left side, runs a broad 
red band. A similar band follows the edge of the upper garment, which is 
further adorned with a fringe of flat tags, slightly raised, and painted alter- 
nately red and black. The feet are lacking, but must have projected on each 
side of the strange triangle with which the figure is terminated. It is hard 
to explain this triangle as anything but a mere support to the ankles. It 
recurs, however, on some of the small statuettes. The right arm is slung 
across the chest in the upper garment, the left depended by the side, and 
was hung under the hollow shoulder on a pin, the hole for which is visible 
on the outside. Many such movable arms were found. On the analogy of 
other examples, both large and small, the right hand simply rested on the 
breast, the left carried an open flower. Sometimes the flower is moulded 
with the hand, only the head showing between the thumb and forefinger of 
the clenched fist ; more often a hole is left for its insertion, and several 
painted flowers were found, of mushroom shape, and evidently intended to 
be so inserted. The tag or lappet on the left shoulder is a feature which 
appears on both large and small figures. But the most interesting part of the 
figure is, of course, the head. It is crowned by a broad band or diadem, 
which reaches as high as the top in front, and shows only a narrow fringe of 
hair over the forehead. The hair on tbe top is punched all over with a small 
horse-shoe stamp to represent close curly locks, but descends in a heavy 
mass half way down the neck behind. The beard, on tbe other hand, is 
treated in the Assyrian fashion in three tiers, and is vertically divided into 
locks, which are ‘feathered’ by diagonal strokes. Eyebrows and moustache 
are similarly feathered. All the hair is black, and a black border round the 
eyes represents the lashes. The eyes are large and almost semi-circular in 
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shape, with staring black pupils. The nose has no special prominence, and 
is far from the Semitic type. The ears are big and clumsy. They are 
adorned with earrings of a double twist of spiral, painted yellow. No doubt 
the gold or gold-plated spirals so often found in Cypriote and other tombs 
are just such earrings. The rather prominent lips are painted red. The 
whole impression of the figure, although naturally far from handsome, is not 
without a certain stiff grotesque dignity. 

This figure is typical, but there are a good many small variations on 
the type. From the statuettes there is indeed little to add. They fall 
into groups according to the various moulds from which they were turned 
out. Some are painted, some plain. The flat under-robe of one variety 
is broken by two raised lines converging from the hips towards the feet ; 
on another the lines diverge towards the lower corners of the drapery. 
The borders of the cloak are often fringed with zigzag indentations. 
The beards are long or short, round or pointed, and in one set are divided 
into four pigtails. More interesting are the fresh features displayed by 
the large statues. Many of the fragments may belong to figures with 
shorter drapery, a jerkin or tunic reaching to the middle of the thighs 
or to the knees. Such figures were found at Tamassus, and are frequent 
on the reliefs, and the smaller figures of the next type favour the sup- 
position that something of the kind existed among the larger. More- 
over, some of the fragments of legs show that the drapery was not always 
carried right down to the feet, and the ornamental swallow-tails and tassels 
in some instances point in the same direction, for they seem to hang below 
the drapery against the flesh. But as it is impossible to say in most cases 
which fragments come from long-robed, which from jerkined figures, and the 
difference between the types does not seem on the large statues to extend 
farther, all are here described together. 

All the large statues apparently were painted. The features repro- 
duce in the main those of the example described. There are, however, 
two main differences in the heads (cf. Figs. 7, 8). The first is in the treat- 
ment of the hair and beard. The hair is sometimes stamped with circular, 
sometimes with horse-shoe marks ; occasionally it is rendered by sweeping 
incised lines, as though combed. The back hair is now divided in tiers, 
now in a single ridge. In one or two instances there seems to have been 
a bristly wave or roll of hair over the forehead. The beards are long 
or short and close, full and broad or comparatively narrow, stepped in tiers 
or plain. The vertical ribs are now close and fine, now broad and large, and 
the ends may or may not be curled. The short close-cut beards, which are 
in a small minority, are sometimes treated in combed lines, sometimes also 
simply roughened with incised dashes. Feathering is usual, but by no means 
universal. The second point of variety is the head-dress. Some heads seem 
to have had none, those, for example, with the wave of hair above the fore- 
head. Others, we must suppose, wore the broad diadem. But far the com- 
monest head-dress is the familiar high cap, with a point hanging down behind, 
and cheek-flaps (irapayvaOtSes, Strabo 733), like those of the modern ‘deer- 
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stalker,’ which are usually raised but sometimes on smaller figures let down 
on each side of the face. This cap is of the ordinary white surface colour ot 



Fio. 


t . 
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the clay. Tt is stamped all over with circular punch marks, which, on the 
analogy of the hair stamps, I take to be a mode of representing wool. The 
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caps will therefore be of a kind parallel to the Astrachan caps still worn in 
upper Asia. The pointed end hangs between two red tasselled cords, which 
doubtless served to tie up the flaps. 

Minor details to be noticed on the large figures are the earrings, which 
were often apparently of metal, or at least separately inserted, the spiral 
armlets and bracelets in the form of snakes, and the sandals with painted 
heel-piece and strings. Handles of dummy swords or daggers were fre- 
quently found. The blades were separate and inserted into, or fixed on to, 
the semi-circular end of the hilts, which is realistically studded with sham 
nail heads. For these daggers wc may once more compare the Assyrian 
reliefs. They are, in fact, aKivaKai. 

But the most interesting point of all is the decoration of the drapery, 
which is brilliantly painted to represent oriental embroidery. The ground- 
work is usually a scale pattern of strong purple-red colour, each scale having 
an edge of the natural colour of the clay enclosed between a double black 
line. This field is divided into panels by borders, of which the commonest 
is the interlacing star, or rather open flower, border. 8 A series of open flowers 
of six petals (the middle petals on each side shared with the adjoining 
flowers) is left of the light surface colour of the clay in a black or dark 
ground. The flowers have, in many instances, red centres. A simpler border 
is a dark band with light lines. Others are rather to be taken as edgings to 
the garments than field borders. Of these the most effective is the lotus 
pattern, left light in a red ground and outlined with black. Other patterns 
are the guilloche, the herring-bone, the red triangle with incised hatchings 
in a square black panel, the rosette, &c. Very common are plastically 
indicated fringes, with two or three red tails alternating with two or three 
black. Double indented frills are also frequent, in which each tooth is half 
red, half black. The raised bands, usually red with black edges, which often 
occur, seem to be shoulder-belts, no doubt to carry the daggers. The gar- 
ments seem often to have had pendant tails adorned with fringes and tassels, 
such as we see on the Assyrian reliefs. 

Extremely important is a series of fragments on which figures of men, 
animals, and winged monsters are worked into the scale pattern of the 
panels. Most of these are represented on Plates X., which renders minute 
description unnecessary. There are two lions — one looking back over 
his shoulder, the other fixing his jaws in a stag— a warrior with drawn sword, 
and a monstrous figure, Sphinx or man-headed beast, facing a similar crea- 
ture, with a palm-tree between them. The composition seems to have been 
on the metope system, as the division into panels determined. 

The scale pattern was in several instances replaced by chequers of red 
and light colour divided by black lines. Plain fields of unpainted drapery 
without the scale pattern and panels were rarely found among the fragments 
of full-size figures. Less infrequent were fragments on which a plain red 
field adjoined a plain black one, divided only by a narrow maeandering bor- 


Common in Assyrian work. 
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der of red with light edges, cut into sections by little light spaces on which 
are three black strokes. These fragments suggest a jerkin with lappets over 
a tunic, and possibly point to figures like those classed under the second 

type. 

The backs of the figures seem to have been left unpainted, which 
indicates that they were intended to stand against a wall or back -ground. 
Some of the fragments bear symbols incised in the clay while soft. 

h 

occur, the second of which may be read as Cypriote pa - , possibly the 
first syllable of /3ao-tkeu?, as on the coins. 

After the description which has been given of them it is scarcely neces- 
sary to point out that these terracotta statues arc inspired by the art of 
Assyria. The type of figure, the attitude, the arms, the flowers carried in 
the hands, the dress and its decoration, down to the details of the em- 
broidered patterns, all so strongly recall that art that one is at first sight 
tempted to imagine that the figures have simply walked out of an Assyrian 
relief. There can, however, be no doubt that they were fashioned, close by 
where they were found, out of the river clay, which still supplies excellent 
material to the potters of Varosia. It has already been mentioned that 
similar terracotta statues, but apparently without the painted draperies, were 
discovered some years ago in Colonel Warren’s excavations near Tamassus. 
One fairly complete specimen and fragments of many more may be seen at 
the Commissioner’s office in Nicosia. Both the Salamis and the Tamassus 
figures display the same oriental fashion in dress, but the likeness to Assyrian 
work is only in externals ; the features are very far from Semitic, although 
equally far from the Greek ideal — are in fact thoroughly Cypriote. The 
pointed cap with flaps, the so-called /ciSapis, whatever its origin, seems to 
have become the national Cypriote head-dress at a very remote peiiod. 
There is, I think, no reason to doubt that these figures represent native 
Cypriotes at a period when dress and manners derived ultimately from As- 
syria, spreading perhaps from the upper grades of society, had become 
general among them. 

In this connection it is interesting to notice the curious scale pattern. 
That the ground is really meant to be a textile stuff seems clear from the 
colours, borders, fringes, and patterns woven into it. But the scale pattern can 
hardly be derived from anything else than scale armour. It would certainly 
seem more natural to us that the scales should point downwards instead of 
upwards, but the upw r ard direction is proved by the monuments to have been 
the ordinary arrangement in the East. The pattern may have originated from, 
or even be intended to express, a corselet of mail worn under an embroidered 
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tunic, both of which are mingled in this conventional combination. Now if, 
as is probable, Herodotus is at least partly indebted to the picture dedicated 
by Mandrocles in the Heraeum at Samos for his description of the equipment 
of the various contingents in Xerxes’ army, it is not impossible that there 
is no lacuna in the sentence (Bk. vii. ch. 61) wherein he describes the body 
armour of the Persians, jrepl Be to awpa tciBwvas ^etpiScoTov^ ttoikiXovs Xe7 rifio? 
atBriperjs o-tyiv LydvoeiBeos, but tunic and corselet were combined in the picture, 
as they are on the Salaminian figures. Where on the other hand Herodotus 
is drawing on no monumental source but on oral or written tradition, he 
expressly distinguishes the scale armour and tunic of Masistius (ix. 22), eWo? 
0d> prjKo. el^e^pvcreov XeviBcoTov, tcarvirepOe Be tov 6d>pgno<i raOSava (jaoivt'rceov 
eveSeSv/cee. Both of these passages from Herodotus very strongly suggest 
the dress of the terracotta statues, and raise the question whether the latter 
do not represent, the Persian period of Assyrian art, and were produced in the 
last quarter of the sixth century, after Cyprus fell under the dominion of 
Cambyses. Several considerations may be adduced in support of this view. 
It might be doubted w'hether an Assyrian influence so immediate and direct as 
appears on our figures could have made itself felt in Cyprus at an earlier date. 
The scaly armour and purple tunic seem to have been regarded by the Greeks 
as a special characteristic of the Persian and Median dress. Beside the pas- 
sages from Herodotus may be placed for instance Xenophon, Cyropaedia VII. 
i. 2, and Strabo 734. From Strabo 733 (ol Mcbyoi) ndpas trepucelpevot, 
7rtXtura? xadeircvlas ercarepwdev pe^pi roil KoXvirreiv t a ra? irapayva- 

OiSas, compared with the the words on the following page riapai Trapa-TrXycncu 
rais tu>v Mdy&m, we may suppose the caps of the Salaminian figures corre- 
spond pretty closely with those commonly ascribed to the Persians. The 
leathern breeches were a garment characteristic of the Persians rather before 
than after they adopted the dress of the Medes, retained as a military rather 
than civil dress, and neither these nor their sleeves -were likely to be adopted 
in Cyprus. The % XaviBiov of the figures would be quite in keeping. There 
is another passage from a Greek author w T hich even more strongly recalls 
the terracotta statues, and at the same time connects them with the Persians. 
Polyaeuus (vii. 6, 10), in describing the strategem wdiereby Cyrus captured 
Sardis, says that he set upon long poles eiBoaXa Trcoycovas e'yovTa real Ylepaireyv 
eaOyra, real (paperpav Kara vmrov, tear t 6%a fiera %elpa$. The words eiBcoXa 
-rrmycovas ex ovra Kal Hepaircyv iaOpra might be a summary description of 
the Salaminian figures. The story comes from Ctesias. Neither Polyaenus 
nor Theon (Prngymn. 11) mention the material of tlie images. The Epitome 
of Photius 1 and Tzetzes 2 call them wooden, but it is not unlikely that the 
wood of the poles has been extended to the figures upon them. The story is 
inconsistent with the account of the fall of Sardis given by Herodotus : is it 
possible that the existence near Sardis of statues like those found at Tovpira 
may have given rise to it ? 

The first and third of the symbols quoted above from the -backs of the 


1 CW. LXXII., p. 173. B. ed. Migne. 


= Chil. I., 89-91. 
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figures may be read as the Greek o and and held to support the compara- 
tively late date assigned on this theory to the figures. 

Nevertheless I would rather place them about a century earlier. The 
other objects found with the statues, and presently to be described, if not 
absolutely impossible in Cyprus at the close of the sixth century, arc certainly 
rather to be referred to the seventh or at least the earlier half of the sixth. 
Scale armour is seen ou the Assyrian monuments no less than on the 
Persian, and Layard found a quantity of bronze scales with helmets and 
other armour in one of the palaces at Nineveh. The figures have even 
more affinity to the Assyrian reliefs than to the Persian. Persian civiliza- 
tion stands to Assyrian in much the same relation as Roman to Greek, 
neither in art nor in literature can the two always be kept distinct. We 
need not be surprised if Greek writers, who knew little of the relation 
between them, used the word ‘ Persian ’ in too wide a sense, much as 
they probably used ‘ Phoenician ’ in early days. Apart from the scales, 
our figures recall Herodotus’ desciiption of the Assyrian costume (i. 195) 
as much as the passages noticed above. As to influences on the island 
there is no reason to suppose that the connection with Persia was at 
all closer than had been the connection with Assyria nearly two centuries 
before, for there was no Persian ‘ occupation ’ or resident satrap. The 
Cypriote kings paid homage and tribute to Sargon in B.c. 71 0, 1 and a 
statue of Sargon now in the Berlin Museum was found in Cyprus. Their 
relation to the Assyrian monarchs remained unchanged under Esarhaddon 
and Assurbanipal. Without drawing, as we might, on the too often invoked 
intermediation of the Phoenicians, or assuming, what is yet possible, that 
the Cypriotes passed under Assyrian influence, in or out of Cyprus, before 
the time of Sargon, it is quite likely that Assyrian dress and manners had 
made sufficient progress in the island bv the middle of the seventh century 
for the dedication of such figures as those found at Todfj.Tr a, not only by 
princes and court dignitaries, but also by the humbler dedicators of the 
statuettes. Other considerations tending to the same conclusion may be 
drawn from points to be noticed hereafter. We may, I think, here date the 
Toiifiira finds with some confidence between 650 and 550 B.C. 

But whatever their date the chief interest of the figures for us remains 
the same. The painted draperies doubtless represent with vividness and 
accuracy the famous oriental woven stuffs familiar in literature as Babylonian 
embroideries. 2 For this reason alone they would be an important discovery, 
especially when we remember in connection with their provenance that 
Cyprus became famous for its textile fabrics, and that Akesas and Helicon of 
Salamis, the acknowledged masters of the art, whose works were numbered 


1 So tVinckler, Die Kcilschrifttcxtc Sargonx, 
p. xl., rather than 709 or 708. 

- Mr. A. S. Murray suggests to me that tire 
iaOqros Ba0u\u:vlas TeXay.aH'ts, which together 
with the votive hair of women almost concealed 
from view the statue of Hygicia seen by Pau- 


sanias at Titane (Pans. II. xi. 6), may lie ex- 
plained by the fiinges of the draperies. The 
fringes would certainly he analogous to the hair, 
but I can suggest no parallel to the use of Te\a- 
H&ves to describe them. The word would rather 
point to some sort of head-band. 
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among the treasures of Delphi and held a worthy gift from the Rhodian state 
to Alexander the Great, were reputed to have woven the first prplus for 
Athena Polias. However much or little truth there may he in the story, it 
is interesting to compare for instance the embroidered border on the robe of 
the Dresden Athena with the panels on the terracotta draperies and the bor- 
der pattern of triangles with incised hatchings which takes the form of a 
series of vertically arranged squares . 13 The figured drapery on e.g. the 
Francois and Sophilos vases also suggests itself. The main point to be 
noted, however, is that we have here some indication of the influences 
under which, or even mateiials out of which, that craft was developed 
whereby alone Cyprus can claim to have contributed to the arts of Greece 
at the time of their highest perfection. The TrapaTreraaga to Ku7 Tpiov 
to 7 roi/ciXov mentioned by Aristophanes may have retained some reflection 
of the colours and patterns here portrayed. It is also worth while to 
note that it was Cyprus, the easternmost of Greek settlements, with a 
population largely infused with eastern elements, that was preeminent in 
this art of weaving in colours in which it is the immemorial privilege 
of the oriental peoples to excel. 

But there is a still more interesting point about these draperies which 
must claim our attention. The influence of oriental embroidery on early 
Greek vase-painting has long been recognized. The painted draperies of our 
figures suggest at once the vesture of the Assyrian kings as we see it carved 
on the reliefs of Nineveh, or the raiment of the archers of the Guard em- 
blazoned on the frieze of tiles from Susa, and the patterns and animals that 
decorate the vases of Naucratis, Camirus, and Corinth. The lotus patterns, 
rosettes, guilloches, scales, the animals and winged monsters, are common 
to both. The warrior with the drawn sword is also interesting as showing 
that the introduction of scenes with human figures in action may not 
have been an original invention of the Greek genius, but have had 
parallels in the oriental prototypes, unless indeed it be maintained that 
the Cypriote painter has improved upon his model . 14 But our fragments 
do not merely illustrate this connection, they also explain it. In truth 
we seem to catch in them the missing link in the history of the develop- 
ment, to witness the very process of transition from textile to fictile. They 
were painted ia direct and realistic imitation of the oriental vestments 
actually worn by the living models. They were painted in a Greek city and 
on terracotta. What could be more natural than that the potter, who had 
once learnt to paint these designs in literal realism on the figures, should 
repeat them as decorative ornament on his vases ? And the white ground, 
the purple, and the black, are they not just the colours that be seeks to 
reproduce on his pottery ? 

Many other interesting questions here suggest themselves. We may 


13 The border of squares with figures in them 
is of course common enough on the monuments. 

14 The arrangement of animal figures, &c., in 
bands as a border pattern is not found among 


our fragments, but is well known on the monu- 
ments, c.y. the throne canopy at IVrsepolis, 
Rawliuson, Anc. Mon. iv. p. 169. 
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ask whether, if these draperies supply a true link in the history of vase- 
painting, the important transition may not first have taken place in Cyprus, 
or if not in Cyprus where else? Was the practice of setting up such figures 
wide-spread on the eastern coasts of the Mediterranean ? Where did it 
originate ? Was it the invention of a community of potters, which grew up 
by the gradual enlargement of statuettes, and was fostered by the realistic 
desire to colour them, a desire which led to the preference of clay to stone, 
or was it a practice native to lands like Mesopotamia where stone is scarcely 
to be had, and is replaced for most purposes by clay ? Are these figures an 
attempt to imitate in the round the gorgeous enamelled brick friezes of the 
east, or the resource of the Cypriote artist to whom the marble dear to his 
pictorially-minded Ionian brethren was denied by nature ? Our statues do 
indeed bear not only on the history of painting, but also on that of sculpture, 
for the discovery of terracotta works on so large a scale may well stimulate 
closer inquiry than has hitherto been made into the influence of work in clay 
on the origin, development, and style of sculpture in stone. Sculpture in 
stone — but do not these great hollow moulded figures also suggest that the 
craft of the potter may have been no less influential in the development of 
the art of casting in bronze ? 

Into these and similar questions the limits of time and space forbid us 
to enter here, but what has been said will at least justify our having dwelt 
at such length on these most interesting figures, to which we may return on 
a future occasion. Let us now pass on to the other types. 

( 2 ) Male figures carrying kids. 

This type is usual among the middle-size figures, there is no clear 
evidence of its occurring among the large statues, and there is only one 
instance of a rather smaller statuette, which is also exceptional in being long- 
robed, with the regular cloak and flower. The typical garb is a short tunic, 
over which is a short-sleeved jerkin or jacket. Another garment worn under- 
neath both is sometimes visible in front, hanging in horse-shoe folds before 
the thighs. Vendant swallow-tails and tassels to one side are also common, 
and lappets with maeandering border, like those already described. Both 
tunic and jerkin are generally painted in red and black, but unpainted 
examples occur, and some few with elaborate patterns similar to those of 
the large figures. 

In most cases the right hand carries the kid against the breast, either 
supported on the palm or resting on the forearm and grasped by the forelegs, 
but sometimes both hands are employed, the one holding the fore and the 
other the hind pair of legs. The kid is usually painted black. When only 
the right hand is used the left hangs by the side and holds an open flower. 
Movable arms seem frequent. 

Not one head was found which can be fitted to any of the bodies, but 
there can be little doubt that most of the heads of medium size belong to this 
type. The only head of this size that is bearded is that of the figure on 
PI. IX., already described ; all the rest are beardless and of youthful appear- 
ance (cf. Fig. 0). We may presume, therefore, that the type is beardless 
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at least in tlie great majority of cases. The heads are painted in the 
same way as the bearded heads, and the details, treatment of hair, yellow 
earrings, &c., are much the same. The head-dress, where any is worn, 
seems always to be the usual cap with flaps. One of the most complete 



Flu 9. 



Flu. 10. 


of the heads (Fig. 10) wears the flaps let down. The cap is in this case 
without the ordinary punch-marks, and painted with dark horizontal bands 
on the white surface of the red clay. The face is long and narrow, the eyes 
are large out of all proportion, and their upper lids level with the forehead, 
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the eyebrows being raised instead of the eyes depressed. As is not un- 
common on Cypriote heads the one eye is much higher in the face than 
the other. 

One detail which first appears on these smaller figures is interesting. 
On the breast of a little torso depends from a linked chain a disproportionately 
large scarab in a swivel setting, the whole of course imitated in clay. Remains 
of similar appendages appear on one or two other torsos of the middle size. 
It is, I imagine, not improbable that the numerous scarabs found with the 
figures on this and other Cypriote temple sites were actually hung round 
their necks. The earrings, as we have already seen, were sometimes separate 
and inserted, probably therefore actual earrings of metal. The little round 
disks with a central boss, which occasionally occur on the breasts of these 
figures, may also represent metal prototypes. Herodotus (i. 195), in describing 
the dress of the Assyrians, says, crtyprjylBa Be e/cao-ro? e^et. By crt^prjyiBa we 
naturally in this connection understand a Babylonian cylinder. The Todpira 
figures wear Egyptian scarabs. The point illustrates at once the dependence 
of the Salaminians on Assyrian fashions and their independence of them. It 
supports the view already taken of the date of the finds, and the opinion 
expressed below as to the Egyptian influence beginning to make itself felt at 
that date. 

The type as above described is fairly constant. Now and then it is the 
left hand that holds the animal, and the latter seems once to be not a kid or 
goat but a ram, and once again to be a deer. The sandals are a regular 
accompaniment of the type, and the left foot seems always to be slightly 
advanced. 

(3) Miscellaneous male figures and fragments. 

Many of these may be connected with the types already described, but a 
few which present interesting variations may be noticed. There is one curious 
figure in long drapery and red pointed cap. He is of the smallest size and 
ridiculously slender proportions. His face is of a broad ugly type. Behind 
his neck is a rough projection, perhaps to hold him by during manufacture or 
painting. A broken piece of object on the right hip is explained by a black 
hoof beside his foot. He stood holding a kid upright beside him with both 
hands. 

Several little bearded heads were not simply moulded with the bodies, 
but are furnished with stalks for insertion. Another in a plain red cap with 
flaps is noteworthy for its style, which is better and more naturalistic than 
that of the rest, indeed this little head might pass for a work of genuine 
archaic Greek style. 

Extraordinarily ugly on the other hand is a grotesque head possibly 
meant for a caricature. He wears a pointed cap of dark colour very much at 
the back of his head. There is no forehead, the raised eyebrows occupying 
its place, but the line of the head retreats in one plane from the tip-tilted 
nose to the point of the cap. The eyes are lifted, showing the whites, and 
the ears are simply rough plaques stuck on to the head. Another grotesque 
little head is of almost negro type. 
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A fragment moulded in relief with the legs of a little nude male figure 
in the developed style of Greek art is surely a stray piece. It is quite 
without parallel from this site. 

(4) Female figures. 

Corresponding in quantity and in size to the smallest bearded figures are 
the female statuettes. They were found mostly in trenches in the southern 
portion of the site and away from the wall of rock. Like the male figures 
they are stiff, upright, and flat. Several specimens from the same mould are 
not uncommon. They have as a rule a somewhat ruder appearance than the 
male figures, and are less distinct in detail, probably from lack of finishing 
touches after moulding. 

There are three main types — 

(«) Both hands to the sides. 

(b) The left hand to the side, the right on the left breast. 

(c) One hand to the side, the other (more often the right than the left) 
holding a disk, or possibly in some instances a wreath or chaplet, under the 
breast. The disks are possibly meant for tambourines. 

The figures may at first sight be divided into nude and draped. It is, 
however, difficult to say whether all are not really meant to be draped, for 
some apparently nude figures seem to wear a clinging garment visible only 
at the corners near the feet where it detaches itself from the limbs. On the 
other hand it may be maintained that this supposed drapery is due merely to 
careless moulding and lack of finish, the clay squeezed out at the edges not 
being pared away. But at least in a qualified sense we may say that the 
statuettes of the first type with two exceptions, the one a very small figure, 
the other of rather exceptional style, are nude ; those of the second type are 
all nude, whereas most of the third are drape!. The drapery seems to 
consist of a sleeved jacket over a long tuuic. Necklaces of pendants are 
usually worn, and a disk with a central boss, hanging between the breasts. 
Earrings are general, and the pendant tassels over the ears not uncommon. 
Most of the heads seem to be bare, the hair gathered back from the face and 
falling behind the ears down the neck. One or two, however, wear a round 
diadem either plain or adorned with bosses or rosettes. Such statuettes are 
very common on all old Cypriote sites, and may easily be paralleled from 
Rhodes, Naucratis, and elsewhere. It is unnecessary to mention particularly 
any but a few exceptional figures and heads. 

One of these is the draped statuette already mentioned. There is a 
vertical ridge of drapery in front between the legs, and the hair falls in a 
mass on each shoulder, imparting a peculiarly Egyptian air to the figure. 
Several heads with flat crowns, massive hair, and ear-tassels show approxima- 
tion to the same type, and recall the head found near the N.W. corner of the 
Sand site. Two or three heads of a broad large type, but probably feminine, 
wear the hair in a sort of turban fashion over the forehead, unless it be not 
hair but a form of head-dress. There are similar examples from Camirus in 
the British Museum. A head with a round hole through the top may 
perhaps have formed the neck of a vase. One figure of the first type is 
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unique in being moulded on an upright background pierced above the bead 
with a hole for suspension on a nail against a wall. Another, of the third 
type, bolds not a disk but a long object at her breast. Two fragments, a bead 
and a piece of arm with part of the torso below it, show a more nearly Greek 
style. The latter might well belong to one of the larger female figures found 
on the Cistern site. The head, although far from beautiful in features or 
pleasing in expression, exhibits a feeling for form and attempt at modelling, 
which in spite of stiffness and heaviness is far above the average. 

(5) Animals. 

The most interesting are the bulls with a row of lamps along their 
backs. Of these the most complete example is represented in B’ig. 11. He 
measures 10 J inches from the nose to the root of the tail. Between his 
horns is a four-cornered lamp of the ‘ cocked-hat ’ type, and there are vestiges 
of three more down his back. The style is rude and simple, and the 



Fig. 11. 


grotesque little figure reminds one of a young puppy. An interesting detail 
is the rough column of clay left, as though to support him, between his legs. 
It is quite superfluous to a terracotta figure of this size, and can scarcely be 
other than a survival from a large sculptured prototype. Other specimens 
of these bulls were painted black. A bull’s head mask was also found, for 
which we may compare the bull masks from the Cistern patch. 

Horses form the bulk of the animals. Most of them bear traces of a 
yoke behind the neck, and are therefore chariot-horses. With them may be 
connected the spoked chariot-wheels occasionally met with. Many are 
adorned with trappiugs, tiers of tassels or fringes in front of the neck and 
chest ( TrpoaTepvihta ), quite after the manner of the Assyrian chariot-horses, 
and sometimes side-fringes ( TrapcnrXevpi'Sia ). The tails were often separate 
and inserted. Chariot-groups of terracotta are stock products of the older 
Cypriote shrines, e.g, Dali and Tamassus. The Cypriote war-chariots were 
famous from a very remote date, for the great inscription of Thothir.es III. at 
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Karnak, describing the defeat of ' the miserable king of Kadesh’ at Megiddo, 
mentions the ‘ gold and silver chariots, which had been made in the land of 
Asebi ’ (Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs, vol. i., p. 372). Their use in war 
was retained in Cyprus long after it was relinquished in other parts of the 
Greek world, as we see from Herodotus’ description of the defeat of Onesilus. 
The great plain of the Mesaorea must have favoured their retention. 

Connected with the horses is a Centaur of the archaic type — a complete 
man, wdfh the hind part of a horse tacked on to his back. There may also 
be mentioned a stag with tassels down his neck, who was evidently intended 
to run on wheels, for the plinth is bored with horizontal axle-sockets. There 
are also the head of a sporting hound with a red collar, fragments of a lion, 
and a curious bristly torso, perhaps meant for an ape’s. 

(6) Crude figurines, men and animals. 

These are of the usual types, and need not be dwelt upon after what has 
been said of the similar figures from the Cistern site. There are horsemen 
and horses ; there are columnar little figures holding their arms before them 
(charioteers ?), or laying them on their chests or paunches, or bearing a round 
shield ; and there are bearded heads in pointed caps. We may also mention 
a crude reclining figure, perhaps meant for a nude woman, a couple of sharp- 
nosed dogs, a pair of apes (?), one of them holding a fruit to his lips and 
laying his hand approvingly on his belly, and two birds, the one with open 
wings, the other of concave form like the lid of a vessel. 

B. Limestone Figures. 

There is more freedom and variety in the limestone figures than the 
terracotta, no doubt partly because they are emancipated from the mould. 
Although numerous enough, they are in a small minority as compared with 
the terracotta images. The same general types of male figures recur. We 
find, for example, beards from colossal statues, one of them treated in the 
‘ feathered ’ style, another ribbed and curled at the edge. There are a few 
large fragments, a piece of shoulder, one or two hands, &c., which may belong 
to these figures. On the smallest scale there are one or two fairly complete 
figures of the long-robed type, with the one hand on the chest, the other by 
the side, and several bearded heads probably to be connected with the same 
type. Some of the heads wear the cap with cheek-pieces, and in one case 
the flaps are let down, the tasselled ends hanging on the shoulders. Others 
are bare, and wear the hair parted over the centre of the forehead. Red 
colour sometimes appears on the caps and the drapery. One flat formless 
fragment from the lower half of a figure is curious, because on the left side 
of the drapery at the level of the thigh is carved a large crab. A somewhat 
free variety of the type is presented in a fairly complete little figure with the 
parted hair, who is beardless and clad in a short-sleeved tunic, over which 
is a small upper garment passing from under the right arm over the left 
shoulder, leaving both arms free. Flowers do not occur. Still farther 
removed from the terracotta type are the figures holding animals. One 
fragment is long-robed, and shows the kid’s hind feet resting on the ground. 
Other specimens hold the kid under the arm, and one carries also a staff. 
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Quite new is a figure bearing what seems to be a sheep in the ‘ Kriophoros ’ 
attitude, and, stranger still, a nude male statuette (broken away below the 
knees) bolding in the right hand the hind leg, and in the left the tail of what 
seems to be a lion. The parted hair falls back in a smooth rounded mass 
down to the shoulders, and is straight cut across the forehead, imparting a 
distinctly Egyptian air to the figure. 

We have accounted for the differences between the limestone and the 
terracotta statuettes partly by the emancipation of the workman from the 
traditions of the mould, it is time to notice two other influences which begin 
here to emerge more clearly. Many of the limestone heads with parted hair 
which is always treated in smooth rounded surfaces, suggest Egyptian art, 
and the influence of that art steps clearly to the front in a set of heads 
mostly of medium size. One of them wears a flat round cap, hut all are flat- 
crowned with straight-cut hair along the forehead, which falls in a thick 
heavy mass behind the neck. On some there are traces of blue colour. If 
further evidence of Egyptian influence were wanted, it is furnished by the 
middle part of a small figure wearing the shenti ornamented in front with 
uraei. We may also refer forward to the scarabs, porcelains, and small 
objects, presently to be described. In all the wealth of terracottas there is 
scarcely a hint of any influence that can even be plausibly supposed to be 
Egyptian, only perhaps in a few of the female heads, and the scarabs worn 
round the necks. It is surprising to find that influence so strong in the 
limestone statuettes and other finds. The explanation which suggests itself 
is that, although Egyptian monuments mention Cyprus as early as Thothmes 
III., and Egyptian influence on the island may have very remote beginnings, 
yet that influence did not make itself felt in force until the Hellenic peoples 
attained some footing on the banks of the Nile and began to act as the 
intermediaries in the transmission of Egyptian culture to Cyprus through the 
intercourse of trade. We have frequently already been reminded of the finds 
at Naucratis, and shall again find much to recall them. Here it must be 
pointed out how strongly our limestone and terracotta figures resemble 
similar Naucratite statuettes. The nude figure holding the lion is, for 
instance, exactly parallel to those reproduced Naukratis I., PI. I, No. 1, 
and II., PL XIV., No. 10; but, indeed, Pll. I. and II. of Naukratis I. and 
XIV., and XV. of Naukratis II., are full of suggestions of similar figures 
from Salamis. No less similar are the fragments of pottery and the scarabs, 
&c. There was probably therefore a close connection between Naucratis 
and Salamis, and Egyptian influence may well have reached the latter 
mainly through the former. But that influence was, at least at first (and 
it must have been comparatively fresh at the probable date of the Tov/nra 
remains), confined to sculpture and the importation of small objects, whereas 
the established traditions of pottery remained for the time unaffected. II 
this hypothesis is well founded, it would be interesting to inquire whether 
the same division of the spheres of Assyrian and Egyptian influence does not 
hold good for the rest of the Greek world. But we must pass on to other 
matters. 

H.S. — VOL. XII. 


M 
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There is more than Egyptian influence visible in the style of the lime- 
stone figures. Several of them may well be termed works of archaic Greek 
art. One or two of the heads, for example, for all their precise formality, 
show a certain feeling for natural form, still struggling with the conventions 
of the type, but not without hope and promise of success. The figure 
already noticed cannot be separated from a large class of early Greek works ; 
the broad shoulders, narrow waist, strongly-developed thighs, and frank 
nudity are all in keeping with the archaic Greek style. As Mr. E. A. 
Gardner has remarked of similar Naucratite statuettes, 1 from these primitive 
figures up to the magnificent athletes of perfect Greek art, we can trace an 
unbroken succession of type.’ We seem to see the Greek artistic spirit 
beginning to stir. Something of Hellenic genius there may have been in 
the mixed population of Cyprus, although I incline to the view that the 
Greek element in the island was not derived direct from Greece, but had 
wandered southwards from the Hellespont, passing under oriental influences 
on the way through Asia Minor. Something too must be allowed for the 
conflict of influences already indicated, which would give an opening for the 
development of native talent by freeing it from the exclusive domination of 
either. But it is worthy of note that it is just where we have seen reason 
to assume a stimulating impulse from the Greeks in Egypt, that the dis- 
tinctively Greek style first shows itself at Salamis. By this second influence 
the conservative terracotta works appear no more affected than by the 
first. 

Several little limestone works represent what may be called genre. 
subjects. One of these is a little (headless) scribe seated on a stool writing 
on a roll which is spread before him on a table. Another headless figure 
stands holding a long arched something before him on which he seems to be 
performing some minute operation. A little head represents a flute-player 
wearing the <j>apfie{a. We may also mention a rude grotesque little bearded 
henna, only a few inches high. 

The female figures of limestone are few and fragmentary — there is not 
a head amongst them — and diverge totally from the terracotta types. There 
is a piece of torso of a woman holding her two breasts in the familiar fashion. 
The edges of tight sleeves round her wrists are the only indication of her 
being draped, a fact which bears on the question raised before. The other 
fragments are from figures seated in arm-chairs. All are very small, and it 
may be doubted whether they are really female at all. 

Animals are represented only by two hawks or eagles of the Egyptian 

type. 


The problem of the meaning and interpretation of the figures, limestone 
and terracotta, is one the like of which has to be faced by every excavator of 
a temple precinct, yet no one principle of interpretation has hitherto been 
suggested which will meet all the requirements of the problem. In the 
present case there is nothing to guide us beyond the figures themselves. We 
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may assume on the analogy of similar instances that they were dedicated in 
fulfilment of a vow. Various considerations would affect the form of the 
dedication — the character of the deity to whom it was made, the sex, status, 
and age of the dedicator, the social institutions and religious customs of the 
community, and finally the varying circumstances of the vow, all the 
difficulties and successes, fears and hopes of humanity. The dress of many 
of our figures may be thought to be sacerdotal, but it seems rather to be that 
of civil life, differing perhaps slightly for different classes in its form, and in 
splendour from the gorgeous robes of a court dignitary to the simple everyday 
dress of a humble citizen. Perhaps in most cases a man devoted himself or 
a member of his family to the God, and paid his vow vicariously — originally 
with a human victim, afterwards with an image of stone or clay. We may 
conjecture from parallel cases, c.g. the figures found at the neighbouring 
shrine of Apollo at Bouni, that the main type of the figures is some 
indication of the type of the deity, to which they were assimilated either 
because the God was the special object of veneration to a certain class and 
age, and his worshippers bore his emblems in the temple services, or fiom 
some religious belief which induced the worshippers in honouring tlie God to 
assume his likeness. So, as the Bouni figures dedicated to Apollo are mostly 
beardless young men crowned with laurel or bearing branches of laurel, we 
may perhaps assume that the deity worshipped in the open shrine at Tovyrra 
was a masculine bearded God. 

0. Pottery. 

Comparatively little in quantity, and in very fragmentary condition. 

(a) Plain unpainted ware, mostly yellow or whitish clay, occasionally 
reddish clay with light surface. Jugs of the ‘bottle-jug’ type, narrowing 
upwards. Jugs with a short neck and pinched lip. Minute vessels, many 
hand-made. Rimmed platters, apparently wheel-made but much distorted in 
drying, frequent. Bowls or cups of the shape which is often adorned with 
geometric patters. Lamps of the pinched saucer or ‘ cocked-hat ’ type, very 
frequent, often with two wick -spouts close together. From a trench to the 
S.W. of the main one and some little distance off, which yielded nothing else, 
came several little pots of thin greyish clay with two incised lines round the 
body. With them was a Romau lamp. 

(i b ) A large number of little jugs, two or three inches high, of lecythoid 
shape with a reduplicated neck, painted with a simple wash of deep matt red 
(Tovfnra jugs). 

(c) Cypriote. 

Little hand-made jugs with pinched lips, or little jars. Light ground, 
black and red bands. Fragments from jugs and open vessels of various 
shapes and sizes. Clay either light or more commonly red with light surface. 
The usual decoration in bands and concentric circles. One small fragment 
may be mentioned here which is worthy of attention as a confirmation of the 
view advanced above, that patterns on pottery may have been derived from 
the painted draperies of terracotta figures. A rosette with red centre is left 
light in a dark ground, and below is part of a lotus tlow'er with alternate red 

M 2 
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and light leaves outlined with black. Similar fragments will be noticed from 
one of the tombs. 

((/) Greek pottery. 

Fragment of vase, brownish clay, pale saffron yellow ground, with the 
edge of a band and a spiral in black to reddish-brown glaze. 

Fragment from the neck of a large vase, similar ware, with a pattern 
common to Assyrian wall decoration and Rhodian pottery. 

Fragment of similar ware, maeander, black band with a purple and 
white stripe on it, and the head and neck of a duck from a band of 
animals. 

Fragment of similar ware, but a more butter-yellow ground and more 
shiny glaze, which tends to chocolate tones. Hind quarters of a lion, incised 
lines and purple touches, rosettes in the field. 

Fragments of two or three bowls or cylices, one of them black inside 
with a creamy yellow centre, and outside three red-glazed bands. 

Small fragments of a ‘ Corinthian ’ vase, figures inside and outside 
incised lines, purple touches, rosettes in the field. Inside the legs of a 
band of running figures are distinguishable. 

Little ciryballos, Corinthian type, but red and black glazed. 

Fragments of several cylices of the ‘ Kleinmeister’ type; one from the 
north side of the top of the hill, nearly complete. 

Small fragment of a black-figure cylix with part of a rudely-drawn bird, 
incised lines. 

Half of a black-glazed saucer with impressed patterns, and an illegible 
monogram scratched underneath. 

D. Porcelain figurines, etc. 

Little figures of Egyptian porcelain were not uncommon. Most of them 
have their parallels from Naucratis and Camirus. There may be mentioned 
two little figures of Bes of the usual type ; a little white figure with a dark 
brown nose or beak, wearing the Disk-crown ; the upper part of a little 
bearded figure with his hands to his sides ; the upper part of a nude female 
figure (Fig. 12), white with dark hair, arms extended (exact parallels from 
Camirus) ; portions of two similar figures, but with their arms to their sides 
(</. Naukratis I. pi. II. no?. 10 and 17); part of an animal-headed figure; 
lower part of flute-player (?) ; minute yellow eagle ; etc. There were also 
found several porcelain beads, plain or ribbed, a little imitation shell, and two 
of the little disks with fretted edges. 

E. Scarabs and seals. 

Some five-and- twenty scarabs were found, some of stone, others of blue 
paste. The former are mostly of dark hard stone, rudely engraved with 
animal figures, which include a winged beast, a horned beast, and a mounted 
archer. A scarabaeoid of the same material bears simply a cross hatching of 
lines. One scarab is of transparent green stone with a representation of a 
lion and a bull, another is of bright peacock-blue colour, but not engraved. 
The paste scarabs are most of them imitations of the Egyptian, but the 
symbols are meaningless. One bears a face on the back, another has a silver 
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setting. They recall the scarabs found at Naucratis, where they may well 
have been manufactured. 

Besides the scarabs were found several seals. One, which is not en- 
graved, is surmounted by a coucliant lion : it is of dark stone. The most in- 
teresting is a conical dark stone seal with a bole through the apex, engraved 
with mysterious characters (below, p. 18G). There are several similar seals in 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, where the) 7 are roughly classed as Hittite. 
Curious also are an imitation seal in terracotta (doubtless from a statuette) 
with an incised symbol resembling the Cypriote a’, and a swivel seal, which 
seems to be of very hard wood, engraved with a rude stag(?). 

F. Miscellaneous objects. 

Several little limestone bases were discovered, perhaps for bronze 
statuettes, and two or three limestone shrine-lamps, of the ‘ cocked-bat ’ 
type. There is also a diminutive bronze lamp of the same form. 

Other bronze objects are — an Egyptian uraeus with pin-holes for 



Fig. 12. 


affixment; a bronze axle-socket; an object of mushroom shape with nail- 
holes through the rim, probably some sort of handle; a crude little dog (?) 
with collar ; a three-edged arrow-head ; two small rings ; and a little 
fragment coated on one side with gold leaf. 

There are several more or less fragmentary terracotta objects, which 
I am unable to explain, or adequately describe in few words. They are 
probably connected with the terracotta figures, and some Assyriologist 
may be able to interpret them. The simplest are four objects resembling 
spear-heads (? points of dagger sheaths), one of them ‘ feathered ’ and 
painted red, and three little things like blunt arrow-heads with one barb 
shorter than the other. On the north side of the top of the hill was found a 
terracotta handle with a design in relief, apparently from the same mould as 
one found on the Cistern site. A bearded figure lays bis left hand on the 
head, and right on the shoulder, of a smaller figure facing him. Then 
comes a round hole, below which is a figure riding on a bull ( ? ). 

Among various odds and ends may be noticed two fragments from the 
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lower part of a little green enamelled vase. From a simple base rise brown 
triangular rays or Vandykes to a narrow brown band through their apices. 
The vessel, although of different material, must have resembled in design 
that published by Mr. Petrie in this Journal, vol. xi. pi. XIV. fig. 9. 

Little cowrie and similar shells were very common. They are bored as 
though for stringing together in a necklace. We may also mention a fragment 
of ostrich egg, and a little bead of elongated form and red transparent stone. 
Lastly there are four bronze coins. Three of them were picked up on the 
surface and are evidently late Roman or Byzantine. The fourth was found 
in the very thick of the objects in the main trench, six or eight feet from the 
surface. Strangely enough it proves from its fabric to be of Ptolemaic date 
and is consequently of no assistance in determining the chronology of the 
finds. The only other objects which can be suspected of so late an origin 
are the black-glazed saucer with impressed patterns and the little terracotta 
legs in relief. This coin is an awful warning against chronological generaliz- 
ations fiom isolated instances, even when found among homogeneous and 
apparently undisturbed surroundings. 


IX. Site of the large limestone drums. 

The work on this site, being mainly directed to the plan of the building, 
seldom penetrated below the surface rubbish, and yielded few objects of in- 
terest. Over twenty coins were found, the latest of which date from the 
Lusignan kings of Cyprus. Some terracotta fragments of good period were 
discovered. They recall those found in such abundance on the Cistern site, 
female figures with high head-dresses bearing animals. With them was 
broken pottery of good black-glazed fabric, both plain and stamped, and a 
‘ cocked-hat ’ lamp. Among miscellaneous objects are a little amber figure 
of a child, a bronze spoon, a marble thumb from a statue, and a bit of marble 
slab with very late carving representing a bird, and foliage. 

X. Tumls. 

The tombs numbered 1, 2, and 3 lay in the field of Lefteris Michaeli 
close by the large tumulus near ‘ S. Catherine’s tomb.’ Tombs they seem to 
have been, but as we found them they were merely holes, long ago collapsed, 
and probably robbed before that. Nothing was found in them but broken 
pottery, plain and Cypriote of the commonest sorts, one little lecythoid vase 
of the Todpira type, and fragments of crude little terracotta figurines. 

Tomb 4, which lies farther to the west towards the church of S. Barna- 
bas, had already been opened and partially worked by the Encomites. Of 
the three terracotta sarcophagi which it contained they had opened two, in the 
third we found a bone pin and a pair of little thin gold earrings of horse-shoe 
shape. The tomb yielded also : — ■pottery — nineteen of the little bottles with 
swelling waists and slender necks and feet, nine Roman lamps, a minute pot, 
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three plain light jugs, a hollow pig (probably a rattle), a clay button, and 
a headless male statuette, wearing a chlamys passed behind his back, and 
holding a dove against his chest with both hands : glass — eight bottles, two 
cups, two beads, : bronze — a mirror, two spatulae, a little disk, a crescent, a 
leaf-shaped object pointed at each end, a number of little studs, and two 
Roman coins : jcvxllery — a pair of thin gold wire earrings with beads upon 
them, and a quantity of diamond-shaped gold leaves 1 : four iron strigils : a 
small dark stone saucer with four ‘ears’: a little thin ivory tablet: and a 
little square leaden frame with circular aperture, decorated with raised bosses 
and granulations, precisely similar to one figured in Salamiaio , pi. VI. no. 4. 

The few other tombs opened lie farther to the south in the field of 
Panagis Hadji Tophi. They proved to be of much earlier date, and the rock 
of the low ridge in which they are excavated is firm and compact, so that 
they were found in admirable preservation. Every one had, however, as it 
turned out, been systematically robbed. The tombs, small vaulted chambers, 
lay so thick that the robbers had often no difficulty in breaking through the 
walls from one to another. The contents were perhaps never very mag- 
nificent, but it was little indeed that had been left behind. Plain pottery was 
the staple, mostly of light yellowish colour. Wide-mouthed jugs and jugs 
with pinched lips were among the commonest forms, but there were also 
little amphorae, bowls, ‘ cocked-hat ’ lamps, etc., and single specimens of the 
Tovfnra lecytlii, and the ovoid vases already well known in Cyprus.- Frag- 
ments of Cypriote pottery of the ordinary style were common, and small 
pieces of black -glazed ware occasionally to be met with. 

Reference has already been made to two interesting fragments from 
tomb 7. They show the same colours and technical methods as the painted 
draperies from ToO/awa. Rosettes left of the natural colour of Ihe clay in a 
black metope field, lotus flowers outlined with black and partly filled in with 
red, are designs already familiar to us. The fragments are small and it is not 
easy to say from what vessels they can have come, but one at least must be 
from a flat pinax. 

Beyond pottery there is little to record. Crude figurines and alabastra 
were sometimes found. One tomb contained an iron knife, another a stone 
object resembling a scythe-sharpener. It is to be regretted that so little was 
found, for the tombs seem to be of excellent period. 


XI. ’Yovfj.Tra tov M L^agXrj. 

This site, on which we stumbled in our search for tombs, was remark- 
able for the abundance of chips of inscriptions to be found on it, and for the 
absence of anything else. The antiquities which it produced are altogether 


1 A crown of similar gold leaves is seen xi. p. 56. 
painted on some of the heads on the mummy- 2 For the shape, cf. Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 405, 
panels brought by Mr. Petrie from the Fay tun. Fig. 17, and J. II. »V. v. p. 103. 

They are very common in late tombs, cf. J.H.S. 
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insignificant. As was to be expected, statuary takes the first place, but is 
limited to half a dozen fragments of marble figures and the foot of a rude 
limestone statuette. The fragments are of the very smallest size, and not 
one of them, so far as can be distinguished, of any particular merit. Three 
terracotta fragments recall types already described — a band with a bracelet 
on the wrist holding a bird, a female figure holding an object against her 
breast, and a bird’s head. Four bronze coins were found, and a small gold 
Byzantine coin picked up on the surface by the reapers was purchased. 


The tale of our finds is complete. If the enumeration has sometimes 
been tedious it must be remembered that it is often as important to know 
what was not found on a site as what w T as found, so that a practically ex- 
haustive treatment may be justified. On the other hand no one can be more 
conscious than the writer how inadequately several important points have 
been dealt with. 

By way of appendix one little antiquity may be briefly noticed, which 
was acquired in the village of Hagias Sergios. It is a female head of marble 
about four inches high. The left side, including the eye, is broken away. 
The hair, which is bound back from the forehead by a simple head -band, 
is slightly worked, but well distinguished in texture from the skin. The eyes 
were rather high set and deep at the inner corners, for the centre of the fore- 
head is prominent. The nose continued the line of the upper face. The 
lips were full. The chin is rounded, the neck slightly inclined to the right, 
the face directed a little to the left. The expression is grave and severe. 
To judge from its type and style this little work may well date from the 
fourth century B.C. 

J. Arthur R. Munro. 


Note. — Mr. Warwick Wroth of the British Museum has kindly 
examined the coins found at Salamis and furnished the following note on 
them — 

I have now looked through the coins discovered during the excava- 
tions in Cyprus. You have carefully noted tlie find-spot of each specimen, 
and it is much to be regretted that the majority of the coins are in such 
poor preservation. Mr. Ready, the Museum electro typist, tells me that he 
does not consider that they can be cleaned satisfactorily, so that it is im- 
possible to make a detailed report on the finds. So far as I am able to 
judge, the bulk of the specimens belong to Byzantine and late Roman times 
The latest coins found are of Cyprus itself, being silver or billon 1 deniers ’ 
of Henry II. King of Cyprus struck A.D. 1310—1324. They have the obverse 
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type of a lion ; reverse Cross, and are in the box marked ‘ Drums.’ The Greek 
class seems to be little represented. One bronze coin marked ‘ Tovfnra 
April 10’ is of Ptolemy, and among the large series of coins — chiefly 
Byzantine — found in the Agora is a Macedonian regal coin of bronze struck 
B.C. 279 — 277. It has the obverse type of a Macedonian shield ornamented 
with the Gorgoneion. 

Amongst the Roman coins is a sestertius (brass) of Severus Alexander, 
found in the Cistern. Site F yielded some late Roman (and Byzantine) 
pieces as well as a sestertius, apparently of Trajan. The Byzantine coins 
consist principally of the large copper money bearing the mark of value M 
on the reverse. Coins of this type were issued from the time of Anastasius 
to that of Theophilus. 

There is one Byzantine coin of gold, a half-solidus (found in the Tovfnra 
tov of Maurice Tiberius a.d. 582 — C02. A similar specimen is 

described in Sabatier’s Monnaics hyzantines, vol. i. p. 239, no. 4 : PI. xxiv. 13. 

Warwick Wroth. 

Mr. Wroth subsequently identified bronze coins from — 

The Site of tlic Granite Columns : 

Severus Alexander. 

Areadius. 

Maximinus. 

A Ptolemy. 

The Sand Site : 

One little Greek coin and one Ptolemaic. 

Severus Alexander. 

Constantine Pogonatus. 

The majority Byzantine, some few Roman after Constantine. 

The coins referred to in the postscript seemed after cleaning to be 
Roman Imperial (Tomb 4), and Ptolemy V. Epiphanes (TovfxTra). 
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Ill . — I nscription s. 

I shall probably best serve the reader’s convenience by arranging the in- 
scriptions under general heads, so as to produce a certain correspondence with 
the section on sites excavated. 

I. Variant readings of Inscriptions from Salamis and district, previously 

published. 

(1) Lebas and Waddington, Voy. Arch. II. no. 2763. 


The first line should read 
The last line should read 





0 


(2) Hogarth, Device Cypria, p. 63 no. 13. 

Read v_> N vL I A tov <fu\ [or — probably] at commencement. 

(3) ibid. no. 15. For ‘house of the same Dimitri,’ read house of Hadj 
Anastasi Panagyi. 

And in line 3, ONHXANAPOI APTABATOY 
’Owja-avSpos 'ApraftaTov. 

(4) ibid. no. 16. 

Line 4. 5. Cl for O. 

Line 6. the first letter of the date seems rather 
to he X than C. 

II. Unpnillishcd inscriptions from Salamis, found in adjacent villages. 

(1) Round cippus, used as gate-stone in garden of Panagyis Hadji Tophi 
at Encomi. About 3' high : letters very irregular, and poorly cut If" — If" 
high. 

D(is) M(anibus). 

P. AELIO . PF . BASI 
LIO ////// PA LATINA 
NICOMEDIA 
EVOC(ato) FL . VALENS 
COLLEGA . FEC(it) . FRA 
TRI PIENTISSIMO 

[The above represents Mr. Tubbs’ copy: Mr. Munro has BASILIDE, 
which fills up the space left blank above before Palatina. Such a form of 
the dative occurs G.I.L. x. p. 1172. The cognomen preceding the tribe-name 
is irregular, but there seems no reason to doubt the reading. Fruter = ‘ brotlier- 
in-arms.’ — Ed.] 
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(2) Sandstone cippus over house-door of Maria Kakouri at Encoini : 
about 2' x 1'6". Surface worn. Letters f" — 1 ”, late fairly regular. 


AIOYfrA/yVHP VM NAtl 
APX ^X PHCTeXAlPS 
AfTe-M tu/VXfHC TP 

Aioyevvr] [sic] 7 vfivaai- 
- a PX € XPW™ X a ~ L P e 

’A pTepcov XpricrTe 

X al P e 

(3) Round moulded cippus of limestone in av\rj of Constant! Hadji 
Tophi at Encomi : above, a socket-hole : diameter 1'4", height about 3'. 
Letters poor, slightly cut, 1" and 2 " high. 


AUfl A\A 

jy=HCTEMlP£ 


’A7roX\ft>n[te 
XprjaTf: X«ipe 

(4) Fragment of white marble slab, broken all sides, surface good, back 
stippled, 7'' x4]" xl". Letters well cut §" — A". Found by a villager of 
Encomi on Toumpa tou Michaili (v. sup. ‘Excavations’ site J) : and from him 
purchased. Now in the British Museum. 


. HFATAPXoN 

/6 SiTc' o * <£ iaiW cry k' 
IP.ETFoYAAAr' 


L L 8 Hp(OTap^o[v 

TOV QlXlTTTTOV 

ov <f>i a /3 6 L pK Taiov 
nji/UTOAcpdrot/i ; larpov 
oov cf>i c a 0 L fiTj. 

T povXXa fi' 

, ’Sepoviov HovXTructov najY/cXeonv Ovr][paviavov 

aya)v\o6eT[ov 
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I Lave as yet no satisfactory key to the complicated chronology of this 
fragment. 1 

Servius Sulpicins Pancles Veranianus would appear to have been a per- 
son of note : already two previously published inscriptions refer to him [Lebas 
and Waddington, IV. 2759. Hogarth, Dexia Gyprici, p. 63 no. 15]. 

5. Blue marble block built into rear wall of house of Ali Hassan at Encomi. 
Surface much worn, the greater part of the inscription being obliterated. 
The stone is not complete, and its original dimensions cannot be ascertained : 
in its present condition it measures about 2' x 10". The letters, which are 
neat and regular, are 1" high. 

AT O NAf> 

DEKTHNYM ONAHOZEAEIT 
NTOTETAPTONOAHMOZ 
A AMINIflNTONEAYTOYTT//////// 

[The above is Mr. Munro’s reading. The inscription is a fragment in 
honour of an Emperor, and should be restored 

8r}](fi)ap[^lKrj<i i^ovaiac; 

t]o e/cr(o ) v v{p r)[ar]oi/ airo(h)e8eiy- 
fxei 'o]v to riraprov 6 Byfioi 
Toiv ?£aX]afj,iv{(ov rbv eavrov ir\aripa. 

The numerals make it practically certain that the Emperor honoured is 
Nero, and the date the earlier part of the year 59 A.D., which suits well with 
the style of the lettering.— Ed.] 

6. One of the boys engaged on the works brought us a marble fragment 
which had been for many years in the wall of his brother’s house. It was 
purchased and is now in the British Museum. The stone which measures 
17" X 171" X 2§" has borne an inscription of at least sixteen lines of small 
Greek characters ; but the surface has been so thoroughly scoured and worn 
away that I have failed as yet to make out more than the extremities of some 
of the lines. These are in part portions of proper names, and do not greatly 
assist in restoring the inscription, which, until it has been subjected to longer 
study, I forbear to publish. 


1 [The difficulties in the way of interpreting 
these signs and numerals as dates seem in- 
superable, and I would suggest that they re- 
present quotas or subscriptions to a Salaminian 
festival, a supposition which aytovoBtrov (if 
rightly read) in the last line supports. I can- 
not interpret all the numerals, but would com- 
pare inscriptions of Paphos (./. H. S. 1888, Nos. 
15 and 110), in which a sign /, similar to one 
used above, appears to stand for drachmas. In 
the case of the Paphian festival (No. 15) 


individuals contributed, besides money, one 
or mote oxpwria, and it is conceivable that 6 in 
this Salaminian list stands for that word. The 
combination $ I A remains unexplained, but on 
the same analogy would represent 510 of some- 
thing, whose initial letter is alpha. I would 
suggest then that the whole is a list of names 
and quotas, and that in two cases we have re- 
corded contributions of 510 . . . ? 2 o(iJ/wria) and 
120 drachmae, and of 510 . . . ? 1 d(<pdviov) and 
48 drachmae respectively. — E d.] 
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7. Lying just in front of the Forester’s House were four fragments of a 
large limestone block which from its form, as well as from the content of an 
inscription upon it, had evidently been brought from the ruins of the later 
aqueduct from Kythrea. The frame in which the inscription is enclosed 
measures about 1' 10" X 1' 2.V' : letters very coarse, poor, and late, lined in 
with vermilion. 

ey[et'o]i/T&> avv 6\e<p 
/3 avre [ ai d] e- 

7r(i) ’ Ap/caSio\y to]0 cr[o(f>- 

cdtutov (ap^iem- 

cncoizov pirjv'i) t) i{y)h(iKTiu>voV) a 

The first indiction falls, in the beginning of the viith century, in the 
years G13, 628, 613 A.D. The Arcadius here mentioned is tire first of that 
name, a man who enjoyed a high reputation for learning — -so the epithet 
ao^wraTov is not merely epitheton ornans — and was known especially as 
author of a life of S. Simeon Stylites. He belongs to the close of the vith 
century and commencement of the viith. Cyrus Bishop of Pliasis writes 
in 626 A.D. that he had sent to Arcadius a copy of a rescript of FI. Heraclius : 
and Sergius Archbishop of Salamis and successor to Arcadius refers to him in 
a letter to Pope Theodore against the Monotheletae which was read before 
the 2nd Lateran Council of 619. The Plutarchus who is mentioned in in- 
scriptions from the aqueduct published in the Voyage Arch'ologiqae is probably 
a metropolitan of minor importance whose term of office intervenes between 
that of Arcadius and that of Sergius. 


8. About 3 feet belcw the level of the keystone on the interapse of the 
easternmost of the two arches which still stand complete in the middle of the 
plain southwards of Ayi Sergyi, built into the structure is a block of limestone 
which has carried an inscription similar to the preceding, though only the 
frame and the final -f- now remain. The surface has all but entirely disap- 
peared owing to the action of the weather. The stone is about 3' X 1' 9." 

9. Built into the structure of the next fragment (seawards) of the aque- 
duct, and occupying a position relative to the arch similar to that of the 
preceding, is again a limestone block inscribed with square characters like 
those of Lebas and Waddington, no. 2761. The inscription is set in a frame, 
and is partially legible. Viewed from below it seems clearly to have contained 
the same formula as no. 7 supra : but the reading here given is hardly more 
than conjectural. 

iy^evovT^co [<rw] 66i 

etp-u 

t ai kina .... 


a) . 
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The three inscriptions 7. 8. 9. taken together are of interest: for they 
show what those published by Lebas and Waddington fail to do, that it is to 
the construction of the still existing arches that each and all refer. These 
arches are in genuine pointed style, and their period as shown by the in- 
scriptions is the first half of the viith century A.D., an architectural date of 
importance. The aqueduct was probably the last great work carried out in 
Constantia. In 648 Mavias and his Saracens committed fearful havoc, and 
nearly destroyed the city : and the last mention of an archbishop of Con- 
stantia is at the vith Synod 678 A.D. 

10. Brought in by a villager. The face of this marble has splintered 
away leaving a portion of the original surface in the centre. Inscribed sur- 
face 4J" X 3 1 ", with neat lettering f" high : much worn by exposure to 
weather. Broken on all sides. Now in the British Museum. 



@pd<7t>]\\o? ’Appv[/3iov 
. . . . o? afiro? 


11. ¥ rom Encomi also comes a fragment of a large brown unglazed bowl 
stamped transversely on its rim. 



■f AlO(f>dvTOV 


III. Inscriptions oltaincd in ezccnating. 

A. ‘ The Columns.’ As already mentioned in dealing with the excava- 
tions, this site is almost entirely barren' of inscribed stones. To the couple 
of fragments given in the preceding section there is nothing to be added 
here. 

B. The Agora. 

/3 V Certain inscriptions w r ere found on the surface before excavation 
began. Of these the most important is (1) a fragmentary blue marble block 
from the pedestal of a statue in honour of Tiberius. The stone measures 
10f" X 6 1" X 7" thick, and, though broken at both ends, is square above and 
below with exception of the edges which are frayed. Letters vary according 
to position from to 1|", and are cut in Roman style shallow and fanciful. 
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The surface of the stone is rather worn. Now in the British Museum. 
Found on the hillock. 


Ufffotmms 

.JA1N0BX 

/DAM'CVluO/'nyiDi 
(OLVCF-fTio Kvyo/ 


[This fragment has been communicated to Prof. Mommsen, who suggests 
that it may have read originally thus : 

[In honorem] 

[Ti. Caesaris divi Aug. f.] 
divi] Iuli nepoti(s) Aug. [pout. max. 
tribunic]iae potestatis [et Iuliae 
Augustae] minoruin[nostroru m 
facien]dam curavit ide[m dedicavit 
C. Lucretio Rufo. 

Prof. Mommsen does not express himself satisfied with this restoration, 
but refuses to admit Salajminorum in line 3 as Mr. Tubbs suggested. The 
squeeze does not make it certain that there is an A at the beginning of line 
3. The date, according to the interpretation given above, must lie between 
June 27, b.c. 6 and the same day B.c. 5 . — Ed.] 

(2) Part of a large blue marble block [pedestal], square to left and below, 
broken above and to right : 9[" x 8.1" x 1' 9" thick. Letters fairly cut and 
shallow, 1" high. Left in situ, on southern hillock at foot of which it was 
found. 



A third fragment of similar character to the preceding, also found 
on the surface, proved to be part of a large pedestal-inscription of which 
much larger fragments were discovered several weeks later (inf. no. 17). 

/3 2 The progress of the excavations soon brought to light a number of 
other inscribed stones the texts of which here follow for the most part in 
the order of discovery. A large number of splinters and fragments bearing 
only a few letters are not reproduced, but in view of a continuation of work 
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on the temple under the hillock, impresssions and full particulars of all have 
been preserved. 

3. Fragment white marble 5" x If" X f" broken all sides. Letters f"; 
surface good. From trench on slope of hillock : now in temporary museum 
of Salamis (Forester’s House). 



d.TrJoSeSet'yp.jyi'oi’ 


4. Block of blue marble : broken behind, and partly cut away above : to 
right re-cut for joint : 2' 6" x 10" X 1' 6" thick. Letters 11", square and 
regular. From ‘ olive-press ’ : left in situ. 


HT^OAIZL HX^VT-tAHiNI 
M OX XONK OSXOYAP S M 
T*OTT FSX-T O H E T O X, 



'H 7 roXts 1 ] XaXafuv i(o\y 
M Q<jypv M oa-yov ap^av[ra 
TO ITpSlTOV CTO? 


5. Blue marble block (pedestal), re-cut : 2' (){" x * 71 " x 2' 41". Letters 
1 fairly regular ; inscription between lines. The surface has been redressed 
to obliterate an older inscription, of which only faint traces remain, includ- 
ing a er in the left-hand upper corner. Socket on top, channel below. 

Found forming part of floor of ‘ olive-press ’ : left in situ. 


vAlTOAYMTri^r- 

ZTOfOX K JJXAF o X 



Att ’ 0 \vpm'a> 

Ai/ 3 tav rrjv yvvaiKa tov 
av^TO/cparopo ? Kaiaapos 

£]e/ 3 [a]crrou 

K. T.X. 
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The dedication At l ’OAu/mu'w has been referred to in a previous section 
[‘ Excav. on site of Agora,’ p. 78], 

6. Large blue marble block (pedestal) I'll" x 9 x 2' If" : partially 
cut away : socket-holes for feet above, channel (of olive-press) below. Letters 
very neatly cut between lines, f " to 1]" : surface quite fresh and clean. Found 
in 1 olive-press,’ and left in situ. 

Bilingual inscription, defective above, to left side, and at lower right-hand 
corner. 


[IANY&E 31 

CORCPUfiEKTA' HONORJS<AVSSA 

[lOYAIONNIAAN rAIOS IOYAIOEXHOE 


G. Jul]ium-NidamG. Julius c[hius] 

. . . DNIANUS • ET J ULIA • LAMPYRIS ■ CHII 
L’]X0R ' ET LIBERTA • HONORIS ■ CAUSSA 
Fttioi/] Toi/Atoi/ NtSajt Pacos Toi/Atos Xetos 
. . . <5cu]ai/os /cat Tot/Xta. Aafnrvpls yvvi) Xe[t'ou 
/ca]t tnreXevdepa X c 'P[ lv 

The inscription from its spelling is probably of the Augustan age. 
Lampyris is an unusual cognomen : it occurs once in an inscription, and there 
also of a freed woman [Wilmanns Exempla I.L. I. 1360]. 

7. Blue marble pedestal 2' Ilf" x 9|" x 2' lOf". Letters If”, lightly 
graved. The channel (of the press) passes through the first line of the in- 
scription, of which also the beginning and end have been cut away. Surface 
fair. Found in ‘olive-press,’ and left in situ. 



r A ^^^rT 0 /\£AU!oNT 0 Nm-oAE max 
JBEPENIKHs: oEnNErEPnEP 
PEA 


/3]ao-[cAea] n-roAe/xatoi/ YlTo\ep.aio\y vlov 
/c]ai B epeiu/ojs Oewv EuepyeT&m 
Il€Acn|r n[e'Xo7ro? 

This is Ptolemy Philopator [221-201 u.c.]. 

H.S. — VOL. XII. 


N 
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8. Blue marble block [pedestal] 1' 8f" X 10.]" X 2' 2". Letters 
moderate |". Surface good except where deliberately cut away or redressed. 
Channel (of press) above : upper line wanting, as also beginning and end of 
second and third lines. Found in ‘ olive-press,’ and left in situ. 



[t'ov Selva] 

a]v0UTraTOv i) (3ov\r) in to[v lSlov 
ajypet'a? /ca\ Si/caioavvi 7 ? %a[piv 

L tS' 

If the era is reckoned from the constitution of the province in 55 the pro- 
consul referred to will be the governor of Cilicia in 42 B.c. : more probably 
the date is calculated from the reconstitution of the island uuder Augustus 
and will then be 9 B.c. 1 

tS’ is not an absolutely certain reading, owing to the adjacent fracture in 
the stone : but as the stroke above the letters is complete and the stone re- 
tains part of the tooling for an I stroke, there can be little doubt that iS ' 
were the original characters. 

9. Fragment white marble 9" x 9" x 2.)". Letters 1" — 1]" rather un- 
even. Surface covered with mortar : broken all sides except above. From 
southern end of east colonnade. Now in British Museum. 



[Prof. Mommsen suggests : 

Ploti]n. Augus[tae 
pro felicitajte 

matris imp. Hadriani cjonjuge di- 
vi Traiani Caesajris Aug. et pa- 
tronae .... jtensinus 

1 [The latter alternative is much to be pro- is important as proving that the second pre- 
ferred. In 42 b.c. Cyprus was in all probability vincial era is the one commonly used in Cyprus, 

still held by Arsinoe and Ptolemy, to whom and is usually denoted by the sign L. In that 

Caesar had given it in 47 B.c., and consequently case the dating of several previously-known in- 

had nothing to do with any proconsular govern- scriptions will need revision.— E d.] 

or. If the numerals are rightly read, this date 
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He adds however that the blunders thus admitted seem, like the lettering, 
to belong to a later period : though in a Greek province considerable latitude 
may be allowed. — E d.] 


10. Three fragments, not continuous, of a white marble slab, broken oil 
all sides (a) 7" x 7|" X |" (b) 4f" x 3J" x J" (c) 2$" X 2f" x In (/,) 
a longitudinal drill hole as for rivet. Letters, not cut with chisel, but splin- 
tered as though with a nail or similar tool : Id". Found towards north end 
of West colonnade close to surface. Now in temporary Museum at 
Salamis. 



V 

'ohJCVNT/ 





x 



[This is too fragmentary for restoration. — -E d.] 


11. Fragment marble 4|" x 4f" x If" : broken on all sides except per- 
haps below. Surface sound, mortared. Letters neat §". West colonnade, 
'about 35th column. Now in British Museum. 


^crxsrk' 

iokake:* 




. . . . cratav Ka\l 

Tr]o\tv e\e[v0ipav 
no\u]/3toi/ ap€T[?;? eveica 


If the second line is rightly restored we have here the fragment of an 
inscription which if complete would probably be of value for the history of 
Salamis. 


12. Two large blocks (continuous) of blue marble which have carried 
an inscription in bronze (a) 13" X 14" x 9" thick : broken in every direction 
{!)) 1' 5" wide X 12f" thick : original surface at back, otherwise broken 
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Only the socket-holes and imprint of the letters on the stone remain : but 
the reading is almost certain. Found by the eastern column-wall : left in 
situ. 



leg. Au]g • pro ■ pr[aetore 

SALAMINIORUjM FOR[UM ■ DILAPSUM 

kestituit] 

As to the significance of the inscription see above under ‘ Excavations on 
site of Agora,’ p. 80. 

13. Three fragments from a similar block of blue marble, which also 
have carried bronze letters, were found. Unfortunately only the socket-holes 
remain : the surface of the stone is uneven, and the imprint of the letters 
cannot be traced with any approach to certainty. Found in same spot. Left 
in situ. 

14. Fragment blue marble block 5]" x 5f" : letters 1" poor and shallow. 
Square below, elsewhere broken. Found on surface of Eastern slope. Now 
in temporary museum at Salamis. 



. . . . eoepj/yeoaa? 


15. Marble slab broken to left, top and bottom 21f" x 10f" x 2 
Letters 1^" — If" in many parts worn. Found by outer (East) colonnade wall 
near S.E. corner. Has been used as building stone, surface being covered with 
mortar. Now in British Museum. 
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Avro/cpdropi Ka/cr]apt 0eov Tpaiavov 
Teppavucov Aa«i]/cot) Tlapducov viu> 

0eov Nepova vlco^vip T pa'iavm ' ASpiavq) 

H 7 roXt? tool' £aXa]peiv(i'a)v) rj KvTrpov 
prjTpoTToXi'i ? TOv]a(OTtjpa. 

For the possible connection of this record see above ‘ Excavations,’ p 81. 

16. Portion of the blue marble block (pedestal ?): 8" X 5". Surface, but 
little damaged. Roughly recut to left. Other edges broken : but a portion 
of the original edge remains at the top, allowing room for two more lines 
than are preserved (or one with a margin). Below, the edge though rough 
cannot have lost anything of consequence. Letters f" neat. Found against 
4th cross-wall (E outer wall towards S.E.). Now in temporary museum at 
Salamis. 


tov Selva tov Selvof tov tjvyyevr) tov 
f3a<ri\ea > s tov CTpaTqybv ical 
dp%iepia t\S)v kclto, \rrjv vr/aov .... 

W///4 

ervv t ] oi ? <TTpa[Ti 60 Tcu' > Kal oi 
(TvpTro\Ljev6pe\voi dpeT\rj<i eve/ca ecj tov /3acri- 
Xea IlTojXe/iaiojh 6eov tov Selva 
Kal t?)]? evep\p/ealas fj v SiareXel ey_wv 

/3 3 Inscriptions found in and about the northern cella-wall of the temple 
on the hillock. It is to be noted that all inscribed stones w’ere found on this 
side of the temple, which fronts towards the Agora, and that the fragments lay 
thickest at the corners N.E. and N.W. of the cella-wall. 
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17. Six fragments from a large marble pedestal, formed evidently of two 
blocks, to the one of which alone the fragments, all continuous, belong. One 
(small) fragment was found Jan. 30 on the surface, others in the earth on 
Mar. 2, 3, and 4. Placed together they nearly complete the one block, which 
is broken above but square to left, right and below, and measures 2' 
8'|" x 131" x 13a". Letters lj" — If" well cut. N.E. corner of cella: left 
in situ. 


fMEIAX ^ ('WA 

rriroAi«7®, 

AIBN^YTTP AttTETArME 1 
EYKP r E 21 AZK NS£ ENT 




(3a(Ti\[ea nToXe//,]af[o[i/ 0eov tov Selva vlov f3acn\e(o<; 
IlToXe/t,a[to]u /tat /3acrt\t'[tr<r?;? r/)? Selvo^ 0ea>v .... 
at iv Kut rpa) T€Tayfie[vai ire^iKal Svva/j.ei<; 
evepyecria<; evetcev t [% et? eat/rd? 


18. Fragment of blue maible block (pedestal): 1' 6" back to front x 
10J" high: square to left and below. Inscribed surface poor, 9£" xGf". 
Letters f" badly cut. N.E. corner of cella : in temporary museum at 
Salamis. 



rtlNiET 
KAlTHN^oAi^ 


tov Selva k. t.X. 

aperr)? 

eveicev /ca[t evvolas els tov /3acn\ea TlroXepLalov 
Kal rrj v 7ro\i\y tcov ^aXapuvlwv 

19. Three continuous fragments of blue marble block (pedestal). Surface 
291" x 10i" X 12” back to front. Letters fairly cut. N.E. corner of 
cella: left in situ. 
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A Lo\vV(TlOV ' ApL<JTU>VO$. 


20. Blue marble block in two pieces (half pedestal) : suiface 2' x 1' x 
10-}-" back to front : square to left, right and below, broken above top left- 
hand corner worn. Letters If"— lit", firmly cut, but affected in style. Mid- 
dle line chiselled away. N.W. angle of cella : left in situ. 


HN; ; ' •/•*'■ ;• \ 

1 1 jsj j<Xlj ( 1 

J 


Hill N Oeovs <j)iAofj.r'l'Topa<; ro[v? «8e\q!>ou? 

Kal fiaaiXcacrav Bepejiu/o/r [ri/c Ovyarepa oi iv KvTrpro reray/xivoi 
Avkioi ? Aei,]<p6ev re? 8e eT rp vr\<ru> icad’ bv Kal [eKeXevaeu vel simile quid]. 

The preceding lines of the inscription can be easily restored : they con- 
tain the names of Ptolemy VIII. Lathyros, known on inscriptions as Philo- 
metor, and of his wife. The inscription must have been put up in honour of 
Ptolemy’s daughter Berenice (or Cleopatra) during her short reign, before 
she was put to death by her husband Alexander after a mairied life of nine- 
teen days. The erasure of the middle line will then belong to the biief in- 
terval between Alexander’s murder of his wife and his own death at the 
hands of the infuriated populace is.c. 80. 


21. Broken blue marble block (pedestal) : surface 17J" x 9]" x S]' 
back to front (back broken aw r ay). Letters 1" slightly cut and without true 
apices as though by a Roman hand. Square to light and below. N.E. angle 
of cella; left in situ. 
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... 6)1/ TOlf TTpdiTOl 9 
apXiepevaajfiivov r a Kara ttjv 
vfj(To]v. 

22. White marble plaque fragmentary, and broken in two pieces : 10"x4f' 
X If" : surface 9 fa" x 4f". Inscription in panel sunk about -fa". Letters 
poor |", variable. Surface worn in parts, mortared. Broken all sides : but 
the panelling shows that there was no additional line below. N.E. angle of 
cella : now in the British Museum. 


JZAYTOI 

ttCTWlAllril 


PATOPITdZOT? 
JKA!(kfIliN£KW\ 


IT 


[A vTOKpdropi Nepowt Kkauoui)] 

K alcrapi Se/SJaa-rro Ye[ppavuaZ Brjpap^uct'i^ 
itjov(rla<; r]o £" avTO/cpdropi to wtt[r® to S' 

Kvrrpccou f) vrj]ao<; raj i8l(p Bern kcu awTrjpi i/c rov [ISlov. 

Erected in the end of 59 or early part of GO A.D. 


23. Fragment of white marble slab: surface 5|" x of" X If", worn, 
broken all sides. Letters 1" 6" fair. N.W. angle of cella : now in British 
Museum. 



[Apparently contains the names Proculo and Tibullo. — E d.] 


24. Fragment white marble plaque. Surface 74" x 6" : thickness If" : 
square to left only ; surface flaked away through action of water : mortared. 
Letters 1", fair. N.E. angle of cella : now in British Museum. 



Soda[lis Aug. 
p. pr. 

ti 
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25. Three fragments, not continuous, of a white marble slab (") 71" X 
74" X 1 r (i) 61" 61" X 1|" («) 21" X 2f X 1|"._ _ 

Surface of all mortared, and slightly disintegrated : each fragment 
broken on all sides. Letters f" blackened, moderate cutting. The edges of 
(a) and (b) are rounded away, and do not retain marks of fracture : those of 
(c) are sharper, (a) and (b) were found together at the N.E. angle of cella : 
( c ) three weeks previously near N.W. angle of stoa wall. Now in British 
Museum. 





The connection and meaning of these fragments is too obscure to admit 
of complete restoration. The following words occur : — • 


(«) ei? Trjv 

rrj'i ^oipa[v 
. ... rrp erei rrepl 

'ye r /pa]/j.fxevoi<; 7rp6artpo[v 
cr]vKa yepieeiv cVt tc5 

dpyvpcov 8pa%p,a$ % i\(ck ? 
yepie]eii' crvKa ra ysiv6p.e\va 


(’’) . . . . . 
’Q\v]pL 1 Tl'oV TT)V 

dp]x 0VTe<i 

( C) 6 . ■ . • 

eyper^ra to 


[In (a) 1. 1 I read ////< IHM on the impression: 1. 4 fin. TOM. It is a 
great pity that this stone is not more complete : it seems to record a contract 
for exporting figs.— Ed.] 

20. C : — The wall of the new city. 

Fragment of blue marble block found built into the wall of the later 
city : 51" x 21". The inscription is too fragmentary to merit an attempt at 
restoration : but it is interesting from the position in which it was found. It 
is not earlier than the first century A.D. : and would thus supply a term in n't 
u yno for the date of the wall, wore such necessary. 
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C2 : — The Loutron. 

For the inscriptions found here — nos. 27-30 — see above under ‘Excava- 
tions on site of Loutron’ p. 88. There were also one or two tiny frag- 
ments, and one piece of inscribed marble had been built into the southern 
wall. It only contains however the lower part of three or four letters from a 
Greek inscription and lias no more value than what is implied in the fact of 
its use in building. 

D.E.G.F. From these sites practically nothing in the form of inscrip- 
tions was obtained (31). From one of the shafts of D. however comes a frag- 
ment of a marble plaque with a few letters engraved in an unusual style ; 
the broad strokes being purely triangular in form. In temporary museum 
at Salamis. 



32. From G. (Tournpa) was secured a conical seal of steatite with a 
curious inscription in characters which ought to be Cypriote but are not 
quite regular. It is reproduced here from an impression. Now in the 
British Museum. 



Inscribed Seal. 


We may read perhaps, starting with the centre character, Kc' re c' o' to' 
which has a close resemblance to K/3eo(y)ro(v) (for the name cf. inscriptions 
from Poli no. 6. J.H.S. 1890). But the superfluous o' would so far as my ex- 
perience goes be unexampled : and the last sign may rather be no' than to'. If 
the proposed reading could by any possibility stand good, the seal would be 
of more than usual interest as supplying an instance of Cypriote syllabic 
characters used as pure consonants. Kc re' at the beginning of a word 
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would in any case be = K p e (or other of the possible equivalents Kprj, ^pij 
at.t.Y.) : while here even the last e would have fallen away and been replaced 
by a sign of its own. 

H. The Drums Site. There was but little spoil also from this site. 
Besides a graffito on a piece of wall-plaster, and a fragment of white marble 
— neither of which I think it necessary to reproduce — the only inscribed 
stones were a small piece of blue, and a larger of white, marble. 


33. Fragment of blue marble slab: surface CP' X 0,", found in the 
centre cutting beside the South column wall. Now in temporary museum at 
Salamis. 



This might be part of Bepev]iKt]v or of 


3d. The white marble slab is a larger fragment. Square to right and 
below but broken above and to left, it measures lOf" x 9^'' x If" and is in- 
scribed with neat characters high. The surface is much abraded and 
worn, but the letters except those of the last line can be read with cer- 
tainty. Found in at the S.E. corner of the site : now in British 

Museum. 
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... 9 Tapcrto? 

... 9 ’AvTio%ev<; 

[6 3etya] ©e]a7ez'0U9 ’E$ea-to9 

... 9 ’ApicTTOfievovs Maying 
[o Sefya] IlXonTiaSoi/ "T'rrai'Trr)v6<; 

[o &elva\ Aijovvaiov ’Avno-^ev^ 

... 09 EvySt'oT 09 [Ey^]opou 

Perhaps part of a list of mercenaries in the pay of of one of the later 
Ptolemies : or of subscribers to a festival, cf. no. 1 5 of Inscriptions from 
Paphos [ J.H.S. . Oct. 1888 p. 231]. [Or of Proxeni. In line 1 Mr. Munro 
reads Tapaev?, which is surely correct. — El>.] 

J. Toumpa ton Michaili. For conditions of find see section on this site 
under heading ‘ Excavations.’ 

35. Fragment white marble slab : surface 3^'' X §" x 1|" thick, broken 
all sides. Letters well cut J". Found in shaft close under surface. Now in 
British Museum. 



. . . avo . . . 
to Toy] Ato9 l[epov ?] 

... 9 $>i\oic\yTTpov 

Again apparently a reference to the temple of Zeus, cf. sup. nos. III. 
5 and 25, inf. nos. 44 and 48, and see also ‘ Excavations.’ 

36. Splinter of plaque, white marble : 3f" X I I" x f". Letters fair 
Faint lines to guide mason. Found on surface. Now in British 
Museum. 



37. Fragment of blue marble block : complete above, elsewhere broken : 
7£" x 4|" x (present thickness, which is not original). Letters moderate. 
Found in shaft two or three feet below surface. Now at Salamis. 
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3S. Fragment white marble block : square above, elsewhere broken : 
3§" x 2" x 4|" (existing thickness which is not original). Letters fair, 
Found on surface : now at Salamis (temporary museum). 



39. Fragment of white marble plaque : 4.f'' x 4" x §". Letters l", 
poor, in late style, between lines. Found on surface : now in British 
Museum. 

ai oIklo.[i /cal ra afiirzKia (vel simile quid) 
r\a ev Km/jl’i [tt}? 'Za\a/alvo<; vvap-^- 
-ovrcl pot ical (rai Seivc) 

Memorandum of property, chiefly interesting as tending to show that 
the modern village of Encomi represents an ancient K u>pp rfjs SaXa/riro?. 
Toumpa tou Michaili lies between Salamis and Encomi, rather nearer to the 
latter village. 

40. Fragment of white marble plaque: 2|" x 2§" x Letters about 
§", so slightly carved as to be almost graffiti. Found on surface : now in 
British Museum. 

////CAAAM6INI//// 

////A niecA. mi//// 

////HC A A A M € I//// 

////0ONIAU)//// 

////KAAAW//// 

Hi I ‘ AN 

[Beyond the word %a\apeivt[a)v in lines 1 and 3 nothing is to be made 
of this. — E d.] 
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41. Fragment of blue marble block : square above broken elsewhere : 
4§" x 7" x Gl" (present thickness which is not original). Letters, roughly cut 
on stippled (perhaps redressed) surface, £". Found on surface of ground. 
Now in the temporary museum Salamis. 



AvTOKpdr[opL K aicrapi rd> Selvi 6 Selva. 
dp%iep[el peylarup k. t.X. 

42. Fragment of white marble plaque : broken all sides : 4" x 2£" x £" : 
fairly good surface. Letters £", moderate. Found on surface : now in 
British Museum. 



? S<a]/cdi«w 
o\vta Kal n . . . 

43. Wedge-shaped splinter of limestone : rough surface, 9£" x 5£" x 
about 2f" (present thickness which is not original). Found on surface. Now 
in British Museum. 



. . . lairpo . . . 

. . . tefiaia . . . 

TOV ] pLaVT^idp^T) v 

Sta] /3 iov 

44. From field of Giorgi Charolampou adjoining Toumpa tou Michaili 
to the North. Large blue marble pedestal : 2 7\" x 141" x 19" : inscribed 
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surface 2'7h" x 7\". Ab jve socket-holes for feet of statue (bronze). Old 
crack in the stone, allowed for in cutting the inscriptions. Letters regular. 
Found lying isolated, just showing above the soil. Now in temporary 
museum at Salamis. 


KYTIPIJC 2 N TOKOIMOM EMHYAON 
EM nYAOYTOYXMIA rYMNAElAPXH 
EANTA TO 0L H^KTO Y 1 A lOY I ffOJK / 


For the significance of this inscription cf. what has been said above in 
section on ‘ Excavations ’ p. 105. 

Ail ’O'k.vfnrlrp 

}Lvirpia>v to Koivov '’E.p.irvXov 
’E/xttuXou tov Xapia yvpvacriap^ij- 
-aavra to 0' L e’« tov Ihiov irpoiKa 

The ‘ year 9 ’ may be either the ninth year of the province 47 B.c., or the 
ninth from the reconstitution of the province by Augustus and its transference 
to the senate, i.c. 14 B.C. Combining with this inscription that published bv 
Lebasand Waddington V«y. Arch. no. 2758 the family tree may perhaps be 
restored thus : 

Charias 

I 

Empylos 


Empylos 


Fasikrate.% Karpion [lor whom see also Op. ci>. No. 27 071 

45. From the field of Panagyis, adjoining Tournpa ton Michaili Ace 
map). Portion of blue marble block : space to left and below, elsewhere 
broken. Surface 74" x 5|" : thickness, not original, about 7". Letters 
moderate, §" — f". Now in temporary museum at Salamis. 
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A4ktw[v t ov o-TpaTrjybv tow iv Ku7 rp<p Taaaop,evoov 
K prjTU>\y rj 7 to\i<s tow %a\afuvlaw ape Ti)<} evetca rjs 
Siare[\€L ey^oiv els top /3acrt\ea TlToXepatov teal rr/v 
/3ao'l\[ia<rav (ri]v Selva) 6eovs (faXop^Topas /cal 
evep[ye.alas rrjs els eavrijv. 

The inscription dates very possibly from the disturbed reign of Ptolemy 
Philometor 185-147 B.C. 

46. Block of undressed limestone, found in reaping a field near the 
Roman Tomb (see ‘Excavations’). Two sides are roughly squared: three 
are inscribed : on the fourth, though it is broken, the cleavage gives a 
fairly straight single edge. The stone is about 1' 41" x 8" x Q", and is in 
extremely rough condition, yet cannot have lost very much since it was cut : 
from its shape, which is slightly cuneiform, it may have been originally 
upended in the soil. Four lines of characters appear on two faces, only two 
are certain on the other where however the stone is broken away partially. 

Top and bottom of the stone are probably intended to be square. Characters 
Cypriote, coarsely cut on an undressed surface, with traces of vermilion 
colour. Now in British Museum. 




It is not quite evident how the inscription is to be read, but arranged 
according to the face on which they occur the characters run : 


po' 

C. ?■ 

j <0- 

ni ■ 

si' 




9 


ni * 

O' SC' 

I si ’ 

rv 

sc 

SC 

m v 

j hr 



9 





si' 

a’ 

SCf 




We may either read each face separately, in which case the writing will be 
columnwise, or follow each line continuously as though the stone were round. 
The former alternative is a priori improbable, and in view of the combina- 
tions which would result (e.o. mi. a c.g.) may be dismissed. Against the 
other method must be set the irregularity of the lines, and their apparent 
disappearance — for the lower half of the stone — on the third face where the 
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fracture is not certainly subsequent to the inscription. Again the fourth 
side may once have been engraved, though now plain. Finally we have the 
option of reading from right or left, or vice versa, or (3ovcrTpo$>r)h6v. Unfor- 
tunately no way produces a satisfactory result and I can only suggest that 
the fourth face was inscribed, that the record commences with it and 
runs all round the stone from left to right. The result will be something 
to this effect. 

e]7TO€ fU rw 

eipt? ? 

at<z]? pu lie' [ 

](TLa<ra[ . . . 

The last line is probably part of an aorist. 


K. Site B in the sand : Zeus-Temenos. 

47. Thin slab of marble moulded along one side, — probably casing for 
the jamb of a door. 1 The inscription, in comparatively late Greek characters 
2" high, has been cut away : a round hole also has been cut for later purposes. 
Found lying displaced near the late wall in N.E. angle of the peristyle (of 
plan B.). Left in situ. 


~ APT AAh j, ( , 

•f • • • Ta\j]pio<; . . . ? 

48. Fragment white marble plaque 5^" x3|"x|". Letters late, X V 
8". Surface, practically sound, was covered with mortar. Stone had been 
built into some masonry at S.E. angle by 'western end of limestone prostrate 
column : one foot into soil. Broken all sides : inscription between faint 
lines. Now in British Museum. 


TCAlOlwvJ* 

■dma; ktocqxto* 

JUlOYlf s ' 

fej&'CroWAT l 

?COcT''RO l '\. 


\oXeFfbY ] 

oV 


1 Later another and larger portion of the iamb was found lying close by. but without any 
trace of inscribed characters. 

HS. — VOL. XII. 


O 
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This is too fragmentary to restore. The following words appear : — 

fieTa ti) v to>v 
’ Apio-^Tooi'aKTOs et’v tov 
’OXuJ/x-Tuoi/ IepoBov\[oi> 

7 pdef>]eiv tovto 

ei>] t oi iep<f> tov A;[ck 
SeSeo/ca 
iea\dvBcoi’ 


QiXo^evov 

Yatov. 

[From the squeeze it appears that very little is lost at the end of the 
lines. The last four are probably complete on the right. The fourth from 
the end reads, as Mr. Tubbs has represented it, eao and vo, with marks of con- 
traction after each o. We have probably here a fragment of a dedication of a 
slave to the service of Zeus Salaminius, amounting to a deed of enfranchise- 
ment. — E d.] 


49. 2 Fragments white marble plaque 6" x 6.V" x t" broken all sides. 
Lettering poor. Found near wall which starts inwards at right angles from 
the northern colonnade : 2' into soil. Now in temporary museum at 

Salamis. 



eVi av[TOKpaTopos tov Seivog 
zeal iXe\ydepav 
<f> ... ov 


50. Fragment white marble plaque picked up by one of the women 
from among the excavated sand : 6}'' X 4f" x Similar in all respects to 
preceding. Now in the British Museum. 


paoefT 'C~ 

CEBACj 


pLejicrrlep 
cefi acrT[a>] 
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•51. Fragment white marble plaque: found loose in soil by eastward 
wall (and on plan B) : 4^" x 4§" x §" Lettering late, but neat l - '. Now in 
British Museum. 



52, 53, 54. Blue marble pedestal found built into the eastern column- 
wall towards its northern end : 2' 4’" x 2' 4" x 1' 4}". Three faces are in- 
scribed with as many dedications : and both above and below are socket-holes 
for the feet of statues. The block has served its office as pedestal, certainly 
twice, probably three and possibly four times. Two of the inscribed faces have 
been mutilated, one very deliberately line by line : the third face has an im- 
perfect surface. Left in situ. 


52. Inscription defaced, but can be read with practical certainty from the 
apices, and a few tooled marks which remain. I have not attempted to 
reproduce the lines as they stand : they could only be done by photography ; 
but have restored them, preserving their style and relative position. 


H T OAEMfflQKB AX IAE H.2Y ION 
ToKSTPATHroN KAINAYAPXON 
K AIAPX1EPEA K AIAPXf KYN H rON 
TO K OINON Til K E N K“Y rrpn I 
TAXJQMEN^N 0 PA1K ci N 

mrmumvoMrEY omen^n 


IlToXe/Uatoi'^/Sao-tXew? vlov 
tov arparpyov /cal vavap-^ov 
Kal ap-^tepea real dp^iKW'qybv 
to koivov T&vjev Ku7 rpep 
Taaaopevccv fipa/cwv 
Kal T<bv avp,Tro\iTevop,evwv 


53. The inscription here al.-o is defaced, and ti e mutilate) 1 as taken the 
trouble to block out each chajactcr separately, with the fortunate result that 
thev are more easy to read. 
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■y^rjaavTa Trpoi/ca L Xy nai 
dp-^Lepevadfievov rfj<; 

Kinrpov too Xe/Bacrrov 
f)eov Kaicrapos 

The third line is the most difficult to decipher. I have given the result 
arrived at after several hours study of the stone in various lights, hut I can- 
not feel that the date (more especially) is anything more than a suggestion. 
L \y reckoning from the reconstitution will give A.D. 11, which is earlier 
than the death of Augustus : who was however 0eo<s in the East before his 
decease. 

As to the value of the inscription chronologically, see ‘ Excavations ’ p. 118. 

54. [This inscription is hopeless. — E d.] 


IV. Inscriptions on Vases. 

Vase-fragments with inscribed characters were found almost exclusively 
in the well-shafts of site D : some specimens I have already given in a note 
to p. 93 of the section on excavations. The characters are for the most part 
graffiti, and in many instances are from the Cypriote syllabary. In dealing 
with the Cypriote graffiti on vases obtained last season from Poli I made some 
attempt at classification : and content myself here with referring to the report 
then published ( J.H.S . 1890). Those found this year include the following 
examples. 

1. >E, on the bottom of a stamped black-glazed saucer. 

[cf. J.H.S. 1890, p. 80, n. 6.] 

2. n ■ on several fragments of black-glazed ware : in one instance the 
sign is doubled. 

3 ^ , ki- on two similar fragments. [op. cit. p. 64.] 

4. > c, va ' : one example. 
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5. ^ ro • : two examples. 

6. f\f : once. 

7. Y' : cl. J.HS. 1890, p. 80. 

S. l/x)/ 

9. : l.c. p. 80, note 5. 

10. f / H p. 79. 

also ^ i tv 

11. Pi : ibid. p. 78, note 1. 

12 - $.1 $ 0 •’ w 

13. — po- li- 

1 4. r~ V y o' wtr s<r to. : possibly ’Or«<ya(»»)To(?), a form of genitive 
of nouns in -av, /.c. p. 65. 

There were also some stamped amphora handles: — 

1. 

2. [aT i aj 

3. 

4. 
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Further a fragment of a ‘ Kleinmeister ’ cylix with a female head and 



sc. %Tpolf3o<;. 


(In British Museum. - ) 


I may be permitted to use the present opportunity of replying to 
a criticism by Dr. R. Meister on my publication of the Cypriote inscriptions 
from Poli in last year’s report. Dr. Meister’ s notice appears in the Berliner 
Phil. IVochemchrift for Oct. 25, 1890 : and the author very courteously sent 
me a copy of the number. As regards the Onasagoras inscription, J. A. R. 
Munro, being at Poli this season, purchased the remainder of the stone which 
proved to have been, as we had supposed, built into the same stairway 
lettered side downwards. The reading so obtained my colleague will pub- 
lish shortly : it does not support Dr. Meister s conjecture, which — I refer to 
his Postscript — might surely have been omitted had Dr. Meister paid more 
close attention to the data I gave as to («) the dimensions of the two stones 
(h) the size and especially the idiosyncrasy of lettering on the Onasagoras 
block. On the inscription. from K. 45 Dr. Meister proposes to change my 
reading into <t> i X o ir a F o While admitting the possibility of all that he 
says as to the form of inflexion, I remain doubtful whether - 7 rafo? in 
Cypriote or in Greek can he the genitive singular of a feminine noun (ra? 
’Qvaaikm rrcu&os). Thirdly the writer objects to my interpretation of vase in- 
scription no. 1 {J. IT. S. 1890, p. 7t>). I should be more inclined to accept 
Dr. Meister’s reading could he adduce proof that /f\, which retains no. trace 
of a second horizontal stroke, can be anything in Cypriote but Ka\ A 
reference to the original article, or to Dr. Meister’s citation of it, will show 
that I expressed myself doubtful as to the true reading. 


H. A. T. 
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NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF MYKENAE. 

When a new field of view was opened to us some years ago by Sddie- 
mann’s unearthing of Mykenae, there were no sufficient data already known 
to enable us to judge of the age of the civilization there presented to us. 
Since then the discovery of many other pre-Hellenic tombs in Greece, and 
the unexpected links which I have found in Egypt, afford some basis for an 
approximate chronology. We will therefore consider liere(l) the comparisons 
between the objects found in the six tombs in the circle at Mykenae, and 
others found in Egypt, (2) the relation of these to other pre-Hellenic tombs, 
(3) the artistic and climatic data bearing on the Mykeuaoan civilization. I 
cannot profess these notes to be exhaustive; they a-e merely what occurs to a 
bystander who is more familiar with Egyptian archaeology ; and many of the 
facts I am indebted to Mr. Ernest Gardner and Mr. Walter Leaf for pointing 
out to me, while examining the collections at Athens. 

_ Taking the graves in the order of their numbers (as adopted in the 
Museum and by Furtwaengler), we find in grave I. a group of glass beads 
which have been greatly changed by moisture: the original colour is seen 
where the outer scale is broken away, it was a clear prussian blue, decomposing 
to white on the surface. This decomposition is continually found in the blue 
glass of 1500 to 1200 B.C. in Egypt; and the tint of this glass is exactly that 
of glass rings of Raniessu II. that I have found, 1250-1200 BO. So these® 
give a date shortly after 1200 B.C. The vases found in the same grave show 
the close of the purely geometrical style, and the beginning of natural 
ornament, and would therefore fall between 1200 and 1100 B.c. according to 
the examples found in Egypt. 

In grave II. were some fragments of blue-green glazed ware which is 
similar to that of 1200 to 1100 B.C. 

Grave III. contained red agate pendants of about 1300 B.c. ; and beads of 
about 1300 to 1200. The alabaster dish formed like two bands recalls the 
taste of Egyptian alabaster work of about 1200 B.c., when we meet with shells, 
girls holding dishes, ducks hollowed out with movable wings for lids, and 
sucli designs, in alabaster. The anchor-like design in the middle of the gold- 
foil shrines is found on ajar of about 1300 B.c. at Gurob. Tim most curious 
piece here is the hollow knob of rock-crystal painted inside with line patterns 
in red and black. This is only paralleled by a pectoral ornament of a mummy, 
a little after 1300 B.c., with a rock-crystal cover hollowed like a watch-glass, 
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and painted with the phoenix and its name, in black line on the inside. Most 
of these objects had perhaps descended for two or three generations as the vase 
with palm- leaves in circles seems to belong to the earliest natural designs 
after the purely geometrical, probably about 1150 B.C. 

In grave IV. we find the most important objects for dating. The gold 
cup (No. 226, see Schuchhardt fig. 211) is of the form of bronze cups about 
1300-1200 B.C. The dome-head rivets on the handles of a gold cup are a 
pattern which came in about 1400, and lasted for two or three centuries. 
The anchor pattern occurs again, belonging to about 1300. The alabaster 
knobs from furniture are also about the same age. The ostrich egg fragments 
show signs of having had a handle attached, as on two ostrich eggs in grave 
V. I have found similarly an ostrich egg, with a hollow-turned wooden 
handle ending in an open trumpet mouth, in a burial of about 1400 B.C. at 
Kahun. But far the most definite date is given by the glazed objects ; and 
moreover it is probable that these porcelain ties were made for the tomb, 
and did not descend for some generations as other objects may have done. 
The blue tint of the ties 2TT, 2S4 is about 1200 BC. ; the light blue of the 
ring and the brown bands on it are intermediate between the colours of 1200 
and of 1000 ; the tie 341 points to 1150 ; while the disk 343 is most like the 
colouring of the similar rosettes of Ramessu III. about 1100, and the tie 276 
shows the same date. The decomposition of the green to olive in 284 is like 
that on certain tablets as late as 950, but such a change might occur in 
earlier glazes. From all these it seems reasonable to take 1150 as a medium 
date, with a possible limit of 50 years either way. 

Grave V. contained a cup with dome-head rivets, alabaster knobs, and 
ostrich eggs with handles, all which we have noted above ; these point to 
1400 to 1200 me., but the objects are so closely connected with those of graves 
III. and IV. that this is doubtless of the same age as those. 

The dates we therefore reach are grave 1.1200-1100; grave 11.1200- 
1100 ; grave III. about 1150; grave IV. about 1150. That an earlier date is 
improbable is also shown by the negative evidence that none of the purely 
geometrical false-necked vases occur, such as are the general product of 
1400 to 1200 B.C. in Egyptian deposits. 

That the source of this civilization should be looked for before this date 
is shown by many points. The beads and crystal knob probably come down 
from a century or two earlier : the style of the sceptre handle with gold open 
work enclosing inlay of blue glass and crystal reminds us of the style of the 
beginning of the xviiith dynasty about 1600 B.C. ; the method of the inlaid 
daggers with gold patterns on a middle strip of black metal is like the 
daggers of Aah-hotep, before 1600 B.c. ; and the lions over the gate are similar 
in position to a gilt wooden lion (broken from some small decoration) which 
I found dated to 1450 B.C. In stating the date of these graves as 1150 B.C. 
therefore we do not at all limit the period of the whole civilization. 

Turning now to the other pre-Hellenic tombs, we see that in almost all 
of those that Tsountas has excavated at Mykenae impressed glass paste 
ornaments are found, whereas not a fragment of impressed glass is found in 
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the graves in the circle. This points to a difference of period. Now in some 
of these tombs this glass is accompanied by ribbed beads, discoid with lines 
on each side radiating from the hole. We see the same beads accompanying 
impressed glass from the Nauplia graves. And at Menidi were heads of 
violet pottery with longitudinal ribbing, along with impressed glass. These 
styles of ribbed beads are unknown in Egypt before 1100, but aie charac- 
teristic of the xxii.-xxiii. dynasties, 975 to about 800 B.c. At Spata the im- 
pressed glass is found with glass pendants which are like those of about 1200 
in Egypt — so it probably began before the age of ribbed beads, but yet certainly 
after the six graves of 1150 b.c. We may therefore approximately date the 
impressed glass period from 1100 to 800 B.C. 

Before going further we should note that there are evidences of decadence 
at the graves in the circle, at least in grave IV. which cannot be dissociated 
from the age of the others. The most obvious case is the extraordinary 
alabaster vase (242 Sehuchhardt) which is so debased and rococo in its whole 
style— -the scolloped edge (not shown in the illustration), and the curly 
grooved handles — that it seems impossible to suppose that its maker could 
be advancing to finer art. Another instance is the absurd stand with ferns 
growing out of it, inlaid in gold on the side of a silver cup (239 Sclmchhardt). 
Again the bow-ties made in glazed ware, imitating flexible cords and fringe, 
are in a decadent taste, such as could hardly bedong to a rising art. Each 
of these instances might be matched in Pompeii but not under f erikles, or in 
a Georgian drawing-room but not under the Henrys. The use of punch-point 
ornament, on a gold band in place of embossing, also recalls the debased metal 
work of Roman times. 

Turning now to the Vaphio tomb we find on the contrary finer work 
than at Mykenae. Is it possible to suppose that after producing the 
monstrosities just noticed they should leap back into semi-archaic work of 
a grand style, such as we see on the gold cups ? The feeble attempts at 
effect at Mykenae cannot have led to the vigorous treatment of those bulls 
and men, instinct with life in even the quiescent scenes, and more resembling 
the finest archaic Greek coins than anything else. The gems of Vaphio are 
also finer than those of Mykenae. The dagger found there has an inlaid 
band along it of simple damascening of gold in silver ; if figure subjects were 
already usual they wmuld hardly be supplanted by a simple ornamentation, but 
damascening might well be used before figure subjects became the rule. 
There is also a fragment of an inlaid gold figure which seems to be better 
proportioned than those at Mykenae. Another consideration is that w r e have 
seen that the glass period probably followed closely on that of the circle 
graves; yet there is no glass at Vaphio, for which there is therefore but a 
brief possibility after the circle graves. From these details it seems probable 
that the Vaphio tomb preceded the circle graves. It was not long before them 
however, for the form of cup handle is exactly like that found in the circle 
graves; there are gold-sheet dolphins for inlaying like the work of the stand 
of ferns on the silver cup ; and there is pottery later than the pure geo- 
metric and therefore probab!y r as late as 1290 B.C. 
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The beehive tomb at the Heraion contained a bit of a bowl of Egyptian 
blue glaze with a lotus on it which seems to indicate 1250 to 1200 B.c. ; and 
no impressed glass was found there, again pointing to its being before rather 
than after the circle graves. 

Again, in the treasury excavated by Madame Schliemann her work did 
not clear all the floor nor find any side chamber, but was in the earth which 
had fallen in on the collapse of the top. Yet here were found impressed 
glass pastes, ribbed beads, and rough chipped agate beads, all of which in- 
dicate 1100 to 800 B.c. Hence the tomb must have been already partly ruined 
shortly after the age of the circle graves. 

Another consideration is that the artistic evidences point to Egyptian 
models of about 1500 or 1G00 B.c., as we have noted. If then this civilization 
was active as early as that, where are the great tombs to correspond with the 
centuries between 1500 and 1200 B.C. ? On the other hand there is hardly 
time for the erection of all of the beehive tombs between 1150 and the 
Dorian immigration. 

A classification which somewhat obscures the matter is the supposed 
distinction between ‘ shaft tombs ’ and ‘ beehive tombs.’ The only 1 shaft 
tombs ’ of importance are those in the circle at Mykenae. The private tombs 
cleared by Tsountas are all of the ‘ beehive ’ principle, namely a passage leading 
horizontally into a rock chamber. Are the ‘ shaft tombs ’ then a really dis- 
tinct class ?’ I doubt it. So far aS the evidence goes which we have here 
considered, it leads to the following series : 1st rock chambers approached by 
tunnels, and often with side niches as used down to late times, but which 
were the evident prototypes of, 2nd large beehive tombs approached by tun- 
nels with a side chamber for the body as at Mykenae, 3rd beehive tombs 
with the grave sunk in the floor as at Vaphio, 4th being afraid of plunderers, 
when in a decadent state, the richly furnished tombs were dug within the 
great wall ; and as a beehive tomb could not be made there entire, the circle 
representing it was made of stone slabs, and the graves dug in the floor of the 
circle, as at Vaphio, which shortly preceded these. The fact of the side chamber 
having been excavated as a shaft at Orchomenos does not seriously affect 
this, as the builders evidently wished to decorate it with highly ornamental 
ceiling, aud the easiest way to build such a chamber would be to dig an open pit. 
Also it should be noted that the term ‘shaft graves ’ is somewhat misleading', 
as they are only cut down in the rock far enough to be safe from hasty 
plundering, the depth is not in general more than the width of the "rave, 
and they are not deep shafts as in Egyptian or Cypriote tombs, nor is there 
any enlargement or side chamber at the bottom. The graves are merely 
rather deep forms of the simple trench grave found in the Vaphio tomb. 
That there should have been a continuous falling off in the style of the 
graves is only what is found as a law in Egypt. The earliest tombs there are 
the most solidly and largely made, and succeeding ages steadilv aimed at 
cheapness and shams until the series ends in shallow open "raves. 

Another matter which demands notice is Prof. Ramsay’s conclusion that 
the hon gateway is of as late a date as the eighth century b.c. This result 
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from assuming it to be derived from the Phrygian lion groups, on the ground 
of not knowing of any other prototype. As however we now have a wooden 
lion, in exactly the same attitude, dated to 1150 in Egypt, and at that time 
the lion was a favourite architectural subject under Ainenliotep III. (see the 
lions seated on either side of the door at El Kab, and the lion head in the 
round found at Gurob), it seems that the Phrygian designs are not the only 
source of this motive for Mykenae. As moreover the art of Mykonae is 
Egyptian in origin in many lines we can hardly refuse the lions an Egyptian 
pedigree. We cannot prove that they are unique at Mykenae, as we do not 
know what filled the triangular spaces over the tomb doors, nor what the 
superstructure of the palace may have been. That the design penetrated 
to Phrygia is nothing surprising considering the range of Mykenaean culture. 

The climatic question bears seriously on our estimate of the civilization 
of the time. Was it an isolated culture ? Or was it part of a wide-spread 
intercourse ? Certainly to Egypt a great deal must be attributed, if not 
indeed all the elements of importance. The main feature of decoration is 
the spiral pattern, often elaborately evolved. And the very elaborations that 
we find are exact copies of Egyptian decorations. For instances see the 
painting on the ceilings of tombs at Thebes (copied by Prisse, republished 
in Perrot’s Eyi/pt fig. 541). Here is the crossing twist (No. 3), the interlink- 
ing spiral (No. 5), and the flamboyant spiral (7 and 8) giving the peculiar 
curves found at Tiryns (Tir/ins Pis. vi., xii). On the Egyptian ceilings 
are also the rosettes and the keyfret which are so frequent in Greece ; 
and the palmetto is almost identical with a wooden panel bearing a derived 
lotus pattern of about 1300 b.o. which I found at Gurob. The work 
of the inlaid daggers has long been recognized as inspired from Egtpt; but 
we must note that it is native work and not merely an imported article. The 
attitudes of the figures and of the lions, and the form of the cat, are such as 
no Egyptian would ever have executed. To make such tilings in Greece 
implies a far higher culture, and a more intimate intercourse with Egypt, than 
merely to import them. The same remark applies to the glazed pottery. 
Much of it might have been made in Egypt, but the style of some is not 
Egyptian ; and especially a tall vase with spiral patterns in slauting bands is 
clearly a product of the same class as the Mykenaean architectural ornament. 
Here then the Mykenaeans were capable of elaborate technical work ; and 
imitated rather than imported from Egypt. Another analogy with Egyptian 
work is seen in the grandly embroidered square sails painted on the frescoes 
at Mykenae (Ejiluma it 1887 PI. xii.). The horizontal bands of embroidery, 
the square form and suspension from the mast are all like Egyptian sails of 
the Ramesside age ; but yet these sails are not from Egypt as the decoration 
is distinctly Mykenaean and without any Egyptian influence. The gold 
rings and Yaphion cups also show what a high state of ait. had been reached 
here on a native basis. The familiarity with Egypt is shown by the lotus 
pattern on the dagger blade, by the cat on the dagger, and the cats on the 
gold-foil ornaments (for they certainly are neither dogs nor squirrels), since 
the cat was not known west of Egypt until late Hellenic times. 
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That the general range of the civilization was in the south of Greece, if not 
in Africa, is indicated by the frequent use of the palm as a decoration (while 
the olive never occurs), and by the very scanty clothing of the male figures, 
indicating that dress was only used from propriety and not from necessity. 

On the other hand this culture reached out to the north of Europe. 
The silver-lead reindeer or elk, found in grave IV., can only be the result of 
northern intercourse. The amber so commonly used is proved to have come 
from the Baltic. And we see in Celtic ornament the obvious reproduction 
of the decorations of Mykenae, as Mr. Arthur Evans has fully shown. Not 
only is the spiral decoration indistinguishable, when objects from these lands 
are placed together ; but also the taste for elaborately embossed diadems and 
breastplates of gold is peculiar to the Mykenaean and Celtic cultures. 

Another northern analogy deserves notice. In grave IV. occur the very 
curious ties made in glazed green ware (see fig. 253 Schuchliardt, misnamed 
alabaster). Of these there are portions of four ties (not figured by Schuch- 
hardt), bows and tails, of which the bow is curved in a quadrant at right 
angles to the plane of the bow. Then, as the tail must have hung down, 
the bow can only have occupied a horizontal inner edge as between a 
wall and a ceiling. The back or convex side of the bow being rough, and 
there being plug-holes, prove that it was fixed against a surface. As we are 
reduced to suppose that these four bows occupied the top edges or corners of a 
chamber, what sense could they have in such a situation 1 They must indicate 
the idea of some hangings tied up against the walls. And the smaller pair which 
are made all in one plane (one figured by Sehuchhardt) might well represent 
the bows tying the drapery together across the entrance of the chamber. There 
is also another indication of drapery. In the great treasury at Mykenae, below 
the symmetrical holes in the 5th to 8th course which are supposed to have 
held rosettes of bronze, theie are other holes in the top of the 3rd and top 
of the 4th course, and these are not regular, varying from 41 to 51 inches 
apart. Hence they must have been for sustaining something continuous, 
and not for isolated rosettes. They could hardly be to hold bronze plates as 
they are so far apart, whereas for bronze work the holes are close together, 
as round the inner door. Hence we are led to suppose that some light 
hangings or drapery was fastened up around the tomb, and this gives a 
reason for the visible rosettes or other ornament (perhaps dome-headed nails) 
in the higher courses to which the drapery might well have extended. If 
then these tombs were draped around, actually or in representation, we 
see a close analogy to the great Scandinavian tumulus chambers of a later age, 
which W'ere likewise lined with hangings. 

To recapitulate. We have been led to place the flourishing period of 
pre-Hellenic art to about 1500 or 1400 B.C'., when intercourse with Egypt was 
common. The great treasury tombs probably range from this time to 1200, 
when the Vaphio tomb was built. At about 1150 the graves were made in 
the circle at Mykenae, and decadence had already set in. From 1100 to 800 
B.c., or until the art was crushed by the Dorian migration, the prevalent 
decorations were impressed glass; and to this age belongs the beehive tomb 
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of Menidi, and the private tombs of Mykenae, Spata, and Nanplia. The 
range of this civilization was from the north of Europe down to Egypt, not 
only by distant trade but by familiar intercourse. 

Now we can compare this with the literary record left us by the 
Egyptians. The Libyans were allied with the Akhaians, the Dardanians, the 
Turseni, and other races of the Aegean, implying the existence of a wide- 
spread civilization and an offensive and defensive league over the northern 
shore of the Mediterranean which repeatedly invaded Egypt. And this was 
not merely a barbaric horde, on the contrary the highly civilized Egyptians 
were immensely rejoiced at the vast booty they obtained when they crushed 
the confederacy, the thousands of swords and the rich furniture are specially 
enumerated. This confederacy ate its way into the country largely about 
1200 B.C., and was then ejected by a great national war ; and again in 1100 
B.C. allied with the Philistines, and fought a great naval battle; while 
there is some reason to suppose that the Libyans succeeded by 075 B.C. in 
imposing a foreign dynasty (the xxii.) on the weakened Egyptians. This time 
of enterprise and power agrees with the most prolific time of Mykenean art- 
1200 to 1000 B.c. But yet the Aegean races had derived their- art from 
Egypt before that, and must have been familiar with that land. If we may 
grant that the xvith dynasty — a foreign one in Egypt — was of ‘ Hellenic 
shepherd kings,’ as Manetho records, we may see how the Aegeans were 
already familiar with Egyptian design ; and in any case the Aegean people 
were already in Egypt (as friends or captives) in 2500 B.c., as their pottery 
there shows. Such a date for the beginnings of a civilization which blossomed 
independently about a thousand years later seems not at all impossible. 

After seeing the archaeological evidences and their unanimity, we may 
perhaps begin to grant some probability to the legendary Greek chronology. 
The great period of Mykenae is there represented as being from about 1300 
to 1100 B.C. ; while the traditional links with Egypt are indicated as belonging 
to 1500 or 1600 B.c. Such dates accord as closely as we could possibly expect 
with what we now arrive at from the definite evidence of the objects dis- 
covered. 


W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
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A JOURNEY IN CILICIA TR ACHE I A. 

[Plate XII.] 

The district which forms the subject of the following remarks is that 
which we know from Strabo, as well as from numismatic evidence, to have 
formed the kingdom of Olba, ruled over in ancient times by a family of 
priest-kings, priests of Jove, dynasts of Olba, and toparchs of Lalassis and 
Kennatis. Having made a careful exploration of this district, and collected 
therein the inscriptions which are to follow, I propose to treat the subject- 
matter under four distinct heads, into which the ground traversed naturally 
divides itself:— 

First, the ruins of the three great coast towns between the mouth of the 
Lamas gorge and the plain of Selefkeh, namely Augusta-Sebaste or Elaeussa, 
Corycos, and Pseudo -Corasion. 

Secondly, the first plateau above the sea, studded with ruined towers and 
villages, and chiefly remarkable for the three great caves or depressions in 
the ground, one dedicated to the Corycian Jove, a second to the Olban Jove, 
and a third alluded to only by Pomponius Mela as Typhoneus. 

Thirdly, the Lamas gorge, closely lined with towns and fortresses, where 
the Cilician pirates had their eyries. 

Fourthly, the ruined towns in the heart of the Taurus, including the capital 
of Olba with its great temple, probably of Jove. 

This district, by a glance at the map PI. XII., may be seen, roughly 
speaking, to lie between the Lamas gorge and the basin of the Calycadnos, 
and to run up from the coast line to the high mountains and the pass into 
Kararnania. Eastward of the Lamas there is the coast town Pompeiopolis 
or Soli (properly belonging to Cilicia Campestris), too well known and 
explored to need further comment here, and a few ancient villages in 
the mountains behind, w'hicli we examined, but which yielded no epigraphical 
results. 

The architectural features of the ruins in the Olban district would seem 
to belong to two distinct periods, the earliest being that in which the fortress 
towns were built. Perched on almost inaccessible rocks, they were chiefly 
constructed with large blocks of polygonal masonry. To this earlier period 
also we may attribute the vast number of rock-cut bas-reliefs of men in 
armour, &c., which arc found all over the district. Secondly come the 
structures of the Roman period, for Cilicia Traeheia seems to have attained a 
considerable degree of civilization and prosperity after the battle of ( 'oracesium 
in is.c. (37, when Ponipey broke the strength of the pirates, and settled them 
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in the town of Pompeiopolis ; from this time, however, their mountain for- 
tress towns were most of them left to fall into ruins. 

What is left of the coast towns would appear to belong chiefly to the 
Roman period, whereas on the first plateau and in the capital itself the 
architecture is more or less blended ; but most of the ruined towns up the Lamas 
gorge belonged almost entirely to the earlier period. In this earlier 
period, namely, when the priest-kings of the Tencrid dynasty ruled in Olba, 
the district would seem to have come down almost, if not quite, to the coast 
This is proved by inscriptions Nos. 1 and 2, which were found on a fortress 
about two miles from the coast; but- as the coast towns increased in im- 
portance under the influence of Rome, the limits of the rule of the priest- 
kings must have been confined to the towns in the mountains. 

I. 

I need do no more than briefly refer to the first division of the district, 
as Victor Langlois, in his Voyage dans la Cilieic, gives an admit able account 
of Sebaste and Corycos and the ruins by the coast. The character of the 
ruins is distinctly Roman, and almost the only striking feature which presents 
itself is the great aqueduct that spans the gorges, and conducted water from the 
Lamas river to Sebaste. This is, as inscription No. 32 proves, of very late work. 
At neither Elaeussa nor Corycos were we able to obtain much additional 
epigraphical information, as at both the chief inscriptions are on sarcophagi 
and rock-cut tombs, some ( c.g . No. 21) of Christian date. We were however 
able to identify the site of the third town as Pseudo-Corasium beyond a doubt 
by means of inscription No. 31 : the one important line of this document 
had been left out by some former traveller who had copied it, and later authors 
on Cilicia have followed him. The spot is called ‘Chok (Iren’ or 'many 
ruins’ by the Turks, and is indeed full of late Roman remains, crowded into 
a narrow valley between two gently undulating hills a few hundred yards 
from the shore. Fiom this inscription we get a brief account of the con- 
dition of this country during the 4th century A.D. It is cut on a stone slab, 
let into an arch of what was presumably a small Christian church, on the 
key-stone of which is inscribed the monogram . 

From both the Stadiasmus and Stephanus Byzantius we are able to identify 
it. In one it is called C'alo-Corakesium, in the latter Pseudo-Corasium, which 
agrees more closely with our inscription, and it moreover comes in its proper 
order between IIotKt\»; Uerpa and Corycos. There can be no doubt that a 
rocky spur coming down almost to the sea, and separating the plain of Seleikeh 
from the small one of Corasios, was the Poekilc Petra of antiquity. There 
are very near it considerable ruins, which block up the entrance to the 
gorge of Pershendi, the ruins probably of a town which bore this name. 
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The second portion of our investigations took us to the first plateau, a few 
hundred feet above the sea-level, all now covered with thick brushwood, con- 
sisting of wild olives and caroubs, myrtle, wait-a-bit thorn, liquorice, arbu- 
tus, &c., their dense growth covering the ground wherever the grev calcareous 
rocks permitted. There are evidences of high cultivation on this plateau 
in former times. Out of the brushwood, at a distance of very few miles, stand 
up numerous ruined towns and villages, most of which we closely examined. 
There were usually several wine-presses in each, an average size being 9 ft. by 
5 for the press, out of which a finely cut lip conducted the liquid into a basin 
SI feet in diameter. Each village had its massive sarcophagi, and occasionally 
a rock-cut relief of a man in armour with a lance in one hand and another 
weapon in the other : but it must have been during the late Roman period and 
under the Byzantine emperors that this district was most densely populated, 
for each village had a large Christian church. 

Leaving Sebaste-Elaeussa (mod. Ayash) we ascended gradually for a mile 
along an ancient paved road, until we came to an encampment of some 
nomad Yourouks, who have constructed a few hovels out of the neighbour- 
ing ruins ; in one of these w r e stayed for four days, as it afforded us a good 
central point for our observations. 

About a mile beyond this encampment are the ruins of an extensive 
town, built round the lip of the first of the three great caves or depressions 
which we came across. The approach to the town is by &»shallow gorge with 
numerous rock-cut tombs and fine reliefs cut in the calcareous limestone, 
representing men in armour with lances and battle-axes, figures reclining on 
couches, and women with closely fitting robes. On all the tombs there had 
been inscriptions (now entirely obliterated) and symbols : one of these had 
on it a half-moon, and a sun with long rays. 1 The cemetery behind the town 
is decidedly of later date than those in the valley ; here we found fine Roman 
heroa, from one of which (still in almost as good a condition as the day it 
was built), with the aid of a rudely constructed ladder, I got a squeeze of in- 
scription No. 4 ; from this we gathered that the tow T n was known as Kany- 
gelleis, a deme of Sebaste (it is now called Kliani-diwani). 

From the sarcophagi in this cemetery came also Nos. 5-11 ; the 
symbols on the tombs w'ere uniform with those we had seen at Sebaste, 
namely, a little altar in high relief at a corner of the sarcophagi and two 
outspread hands, a very frequent form of decoration on the tombs of both 
Sebaste and Corycos. Several tombs also had bunches of grapes in relief 
upon them, and wine, or oil-presses adjoining them. The vast number 
of tombs at this spot points to the extent of the population ; they cover a 
space of many acres. 


1 It should be remembered that in the imprecations commonly occurring upon tombstones of 
this region the sun and moon are often invoked. — E. L. H. 
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But the great feature of this town of Kanygelleis is the great hole or de- 
pression in its very centre. All around is level ground, covered with ruins 
and tUbris , so that the hole is not visible until you are within a few vards of 
it. It is a quarter of a mile in width and three-quarters of a mile in cir- 
cumference, and uniformly 200 feet deep ; its walls are straight and pre- 
cipitous, and recall at first sight the quarries near Syracuse. In ancient times 
there were two approaches to the hole, one cut in the rock to the south, the 
other a tunnel also cut in the rock, which can still bo seen but not followed, 
and which apparently came out just beneath a Byzantine church, over the 
door of which we found inscription No. 7. On the rocky wall ot this deep 
hole are cut several bas-reliefs, one with inscription No. Over it un- 



represented six draped figures, two seated on a dais, evidently the father and 
mother, and the four children standing on a lower level. Lower down is a 
man in armour with an obliterated inscription. 

The bottom of the hole is covered with trees and vegetation, amongst 
■which we saw traces of columns and other cut stones ; in fact, at first, the 
whole appeared to us to answer so nearly to Strabo’s description of the Cory- 
cian cave, that w r e considered it to be such until a short time afterwards we 
came across the real one, and were able to identify it by help of inscrip- 
tions. 

On the southern lip of the depression is a polygonal fortress, on one 
corner of which we found the symbol of the Triskelis (vide Head’s Hist. 
Kum,, p. GOO, for the triskelis as a t\pe of Olba). On the stone below this 
U.S. — VOL. XU. p 
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symbol was inscription No. 1, and below again, on another stone, No. 2 ; conclu- 
sively proving that this cave and fort once were in the realm of Olba, 
and that a priest-king of the name of Teucer put up the dedication to the 
Olban Jove. The illustration here given is taken from the Proceedings of 
R.G.S., 1890, p. 419. 

This fort, constructed entirely of polygonal stones, is 49 ft. wide 
by 30 ft. A sustaining wall at the edge of the cave, 14 ft. 10 in. off, had 
been erected to protect it. The door is 3 ft. wide, and the lintel, which is 
G ft. 4 in. long by 2 ft. wide, beai'S the spring of an arch consisting of seven 
large stones. The interior is divided into three chambers, and it had apparently 
three storeys. The basement never had windows, but the other two storeys 
had small ones. 

Whilst encamped near the Olban cave we visited several sites in the 
vicinity, which did not produce many satisfactory results. One place, how- 
ever, about three miles distant, is a remarkable ruin, the fortress of which, 
though considerably larger than that at the lip of the cave, is similar in 
most respects ; it dominates a narrow gorge, and is very difficult of access. 
On it we found no inscription, but two stones at either end bore 
the symbol of the club, another distinctive mark of Olba {vide Head, Hist. 
Nnm., p. G10), very common throughout the district. Around this fortress 
were ruins of an extensive town, comprising houses built on almost un- 
approachable points, ruins of several Doric columns, fine rock-cut tombs 
with bas-reliefs, and a very neat tomb of polygonal masonry, over the en- 
trance to which was carved a vase. There were do traces of Roman or later 
work about this ruined town, and we were much disappointed at finding 
no inscriptions by which we could have identified the ancient name of this 
romantic spot, which we concluded to have been an eyrie of the Cilician 
pirates. 

Our next point of observation lay about three miles to the west of the 
Olban cave as the crow flies, but owing to the difficulty of the ground to 
be traversed we had to return to Elaeussa with our horses and baggage and 
follow another ancient paved road, which led from the coast to a rocky valley 
full of ruins about three miles inland. On a rock, which jutted out into this 
valley, stood three forts and a temple of Hermes all of polygonal masonry, 
while around were traces of inferior buildings ; the summit of this rock was 
supplied with rock-cut cisterns ; there were rock-cut steps, and a large plat- 
form had been levelled on the summit. 

On the three forts we found no inscriptions ; only the symbol of a hunt- 
ing-horn repeated on a corner-stone of each. The hieron of Hermes however 
yielded better results ; its outer wall was 47 ft. by 34 ft. 6 in. The pronaos 14 
ft. 2 in., and the naos 26 ft. 4 in. In the pronaos we found two stones inscribed 
with Nos. 13 and 14, and several fragments of statuary fallen tooether in a 
mass of debris. To the right of the door into the naos was inscribed in red 
letters the decree No. 12. Over the door were two stones carved with 
erect caducei, and there was an aperture between the stones. The naos 
itself had three small windows in it, one on each of the other three walls. 
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Ruins of varied nature were scattered all over this rocky promontory 
down into the valley beneath, where were the usual rock-cut reliefs over 
tombs ; on the opposite side of the valley were also many ruins ; a Byzantine 
church, erected on the foundations of what presumably was an ancient 
temple, and on two large boulder-stones were carved three decrees, two 
of which were unfortunately entirely obliterated, but the third gave us the 
long decree No. 16. On a heroon a little way out of the town we copied 
inscription No. 15. 

From the point where we were located near these ruins we were able 
to make two more interesting expeditions. One of these was up a valley 
about a mile and a half from the ruined town, but very difficult of access. 
Here we found in the side of the cliff a very remarkable site of a cave- 
temple dedicated also to Hermes. There were here three caves one above 
another and communicating with each other inside, which had each had a 
frontage wall of polygonal masonry. Over the entrance to the lower cave 
was a bas-relief representing the busts of two figures, and under them ran 
the inscription No. 18. This cave had also a window, and inside were various 
scribblings on the rock, one of which represented a caducous. The second 
cave had also a window under a circular arch with inscription No. 19 under it, 
and the upper cave hail a platform built in front of it, and had five 
windows but no inscription: the height of the three caves must have been 
about fifty feet. 

In front of these cave-temples were scattered all around the lUlris of 
a fine propylaeon, built evidently at a later date than the frontage of the caves. 
Over the entrance to it had been a pediment adorned with the busts of nine 
figures ; of these the two central ones were females with spindle and 
whorl, and behind them a representation of a toilette-box, opening with a 
hinge, containing the lady’s toilette requisites, and similar to one on a stele in 
the British Museum {Ancient Grech Inscriptions, in the British Museum, Part 
ii. No. 142) in honour of the priestess Claudia Ageta. Under the pediment 
ran the inscription No. 20, which gave us the names of the dedicatress and 
thoroughly identified the building as dedicated to Hermes. In the immediate 
vicinity of this cave-tenrple of Hermes were several rock-cut figures of 
men in armour, and circular holes below them cut in the horizontal rock, 
which once had had a metal top. One would naturally suppose this hole, 
which stretched under the temple, to be the tomb of the figure above it, 
but from its size (it was fully fifteen feet deep and wide in proportion) I 
imagine it must have been the treasury of the temple, perhaps the depository 
of ill-gotten gain ; at the top were obvious signs of its having had an iron 
lid with hinges. Above the three cave-temples towered the high perpen- 
dicular cliff of the narrow valley, and about fifty feet below ran a stream, 
on the other side of which the rocks again ran up to a great height; this gorge 
with its sacred shrine was one of the most awe-inspiring spots I ever 
visited. 

From our encampment in this locality we made a third expedition to a 
site about five miles westwards. After crossing the valley which contained 

P 2 
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the cave-temples we ascended again to the plateau on the other side. Soon 
we struck the narrow-paved road of Roman date which leads down from the 
interior to the coast about a mile from Corycos. In following this road 
shortly afterwards Messrs. Ramsay anil Hogarth found the milliaria Nos. 76 
foil., copies of which they have most kindly placed at our disposal. 

After following this road for two or three miles, we left it and proceeded 
for about a mile to the west of it, where another fortress (tower and town) 
dominates another terrific gorge. This gorge is known by the Turks as the 
Sheitan Here or Devil’s Glen ; it begins in the mountains at the ruins now 
known as Jambazlii, and gradually deepens, until it widens and opens out 
just to the west of Corycos. 

This town and fortress afforded us no special object of interest, hut on 
climbing down the precipitous rock beneath it for about 200 feet by an 
ancient staircase (which had been much worn away and was exceedingly 
dangerous), we reached a narrow ledge in the otherwise sheer cliff of 1000 ft., 
along which were thirteen very large rock-cut reliefs. These were similar 
in character to those previously mentioned, but larger ; under two of them 
ran inscriptions Nos. 22 and 23. One figure of a man reclines on a couch, 
another holds a bunch of grapes, another a lance, another a battle-axe ; 
some of the figures are female, with loose flowing robes and kerchiefs over 
their heads. 

We will now proceed to give a description of perhaps the most in- 
teresting of all the sites we visited on this first plateau, namely the environs 
of the great Corycian cave. Following the coast-line for about an hour 
beyond Corycos we leached a small bog called Tatlii-su or sweet waters, 
from a sweet-water spring which here comes up from the ground close to the 
sea. A somewhat rapid ascent of about a mile along an ancient paved road 
leads to the Corycian cave and the ruins of the town and temple at its edge. 
The natural features of the cave are very extraordinary ; a level space covered 
with pointed calcareous rocks surrounds it, and like the Olban cave one does 
not perceive it until the edge is reached. The general appearance too is very 
similar to the Olban cave, only it is oval instead of circular. 

Strabo's account of the Corycian cave (Strabo, p. 671) is extremely ac- 
curate, suggesting the notes of an eye-witness, if we take the distance he 
gives of twenty stadia to refer to the distance of the cave from Corycos and not 
from the shore itself, from which it is only about a mile of steep ascent up 
an anciently paved road, whereas from Corycos it would be close upon 
three miles. 

Strabo distinguishes very accurately between the depression (/coiXd?) 
and the cave (avrpov}, and the name Corycos (Kwpu/co?) would also seem to 
have a similar signification, being used to denote an empty sack of wallet 
shape hung up in the centre of a gymnasium. The dimensions of the koiXus 
are as follows : length, 886 ft. ; mean width, 651 ft., and the height from 98 ft. 
at the western end to 228 ft. at the southern end, where the avrpov is entered. 
Thus it will be seen that the floor (eSa^o?) has a gradient of 100 ft., rapid at 
first and rocky, but much gentler as the mouth of the avrpov is approached. 
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It is oval in shape ( tcvtckoTepifc ), and the surrounding eyebrow ot lock [prcpi- 
xeifievr) ofipvs) which Strabo gives is an exceedingly happy description of it. 

Strabo evidently descended by the road at the S.E. corner and found the 
lloor (ef>a</>o?), as it is now, ‘ very uneven and for the most part stone.’ The centre 
of the depression is now, just as it was in Strabo’s days, covered with thick 
brushwood (dapvccBr]^ v\i]), kept fresh and green ( dei0a\>p ;) by the shade of 
the great cliffs and the moisture therein. This brushwood is now very thick 
and far more luxuriant than it is ever found on the upper and more exposed 
plateau. Here too are many pomegranates, the fruit of which the nomads 
come to gather in the late summer when ripe. There are also at the 
eastern end traces of walls of sustention, as if there had been at some 
time terraces for cultivation, to which Strabo’s epithet of f/pepo? may infer. 

With regard to Strabo’s statement about the saffron i icpo/eos) which 
tlourished here in his day, we could lind no trace ’of it now, though it is 
common enough in the surrounding district, and I see no reason why in 
ancient times, in this cool depression, the saffron may not have been cultivated 
with success. 

Then Strabo passes on to describe the avrpov with its subterranean 
source of bright clear water, which can now only be heard rushing through 
the bowels of the earth ; and a small pool, formed by drippings from the 
stream, can now be seen at the extreme end of the dvrpou about 200 ft. 
from the mouth. Near the sea a fresh stream of water bubbles out of the 
ground, now called 1 Tatlli-su ’ or sweet water ; whether this is the -rriKpov 
vBaip of Strabo, and wdiether it has any connection with the stream in the 
cave, it was impossible for us to determine. 

The entrance to the subterranean passage is now blocked by the ruins 
of a Byzantine church built on a rock ; over the door leading into it is in- 
scription No. 25. The face of the cave, to judge by the dehri s inside, would 
appear to have been walled up in ancient times with polygonal masonry, pro- 
bably in much the same way as the three caves of Hermes above mentioned. 
On the wall of the cave to the left, about twenty yards from the entrance, we 
found a portion of inscription No. 24 protruding from the del, rid ; this we 
laid bare. There is an old road paved with polygonal stones leading into 
the bowels of the earth down a gentle descent. As you proceed, this pave- 
ment becomes hidden by a coating of sand, and at about 2U0 ft. from the 
entrance the cave terminates, and a tremendous roar of water in the bowels 
of the earth is heard. By crawling on all fours we were able to reach a little 
pool of water evidently produced by the drippings from the subterranean 
torrent ; there are many stalactites hanging around, and one can easily under- 
stand how a spot like this inspired the ancients with awe, and w T as considered 
by them as a spot of sacred import. Hero was to them the prison of the giant 
Typhon, where Jove held him fast bound, and here was one of those many 
spots in Cilicia, of which doubtless another existed at the Olban cave, where 
men, agitated by a divine frenzy and possessed by a prophetic madness, gave 
out oracles. (Strabo xiv. G70-1 ; Seneca, Quiud. Nutur. iii. 2; Aesch. Prom. 
351; Steph. Byz. sx. K wpuKo?; Pomponius Mela, i. 13.) 
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On leaving tlie inner cave we closely examined the walls of the outer 
depression. Along the north wall ran a long inscription with letters half a 
foot in size, only a few of which are now legible, No. 29, and evidently of 
Christian date. At the eastern end of the depression is another grotto, but 
comparatively shallow ; at the entrance of it are traces of numerous tablets 
which had been inserted into the walls, but we found in the cave no traces 
whatsoever of bas-reliefs with which the Olban cave had been so much 
decorated. 

Our most important discoveries however in connection with the Corycian 
cave were made outside it. About a hundred yards to the east of the 
Corycian hole is another depression amid rocks of calcareous limestone ; this 
depression is round and only about a quarter of a mile in circumference, but 
it would appear to be deeper than the Corycian cave and also has vegetation 
at the bottom. Its aspect is even more awe-inspiring than the other, and 
the nomads call it Purgatory in contradistinction to the other, which they 
call Paradise, for they can use it to tether their camels in and shut up their 
flocks ; whereas the sides of this cave slope inwards, and it could not possibly 
be entered except with a long rope, which we did not possess. So with 
regret I was obliged to leave it, and was unable to ascertain whether it 
contained any traces of antiquity or not. Pomponius Mela is the only 
classical author who appears to allude to it, and he speaks of it curiously 
enough as Specus Typhoneus : the idea therefore occurs to me that this cave, 
from its inaccessibility, was looked upon as the actual prison of the giant, 
whereas the other cave was entirely used for religious purposes and the abode 
of the oracle. The nomads say that there is a subterranean passage between 
them, and that the smoke of a fire lighted in the Corycian cave will come out 
here. This is not improbable, as these caves would seem to have been 
formed by the subterraneous stream (or duden as they call them in Asia 
Minor) making its way to the surface. 

At the western edge of the Corycian cave are the ruins of the temple 
and the town; the peribolos wall came to within a few feet of the western 
edge, and the hieron must have been constructed immediately over the subter- 
ranean hole. In later times this had been converted into a Christian church, 
an apse having been fitted on to the anta walls of the original temple ; a por- 
tion only of the peribolos wall is still standing, which is of polygonal masonry, 
whereas the hieron itself was constructed of neatly-cut stone with a doorven/ 
on the northern side} By pulling down the later Christian addition we dis- 
covered on the eastern anta wall a long list of names (see inscription No. 27 '. 
The fact that two of the inscribed stones were upside down led me to sup- 
pose that the stones with the list on them had been brought from else- 
where, and thus inserted by ignorant workmen. But Prof. Ramsay and Mr 
Hogarth, who visited the site shortly after my discovery, do not concur in this 
view. I am greatly indebted to them for the accompanying plan, and also 
for additions to my original copy of the list of names. 


: This doorway Mr. Hogarth considers to have been cut later, and to belong to the church. 
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Ou the inner wall of the temple there were also many names inscribed 
later in date than those on the auta wall, and many of them obliterated by a 
tool, presumably when the building was used as a Christian church. Those 
that were legible are given under No. 28. Though we searched very care- 
fully amongst the ruins in the immediate vicinity of the cave, we found no 
more inscriptions. 

On the summit of a hill about half a mile from the cave are the ruins 
of another great temple built of stones similar to those of the hieron of the 
lower temple. From the few traces left of the foundations of this building, 



it would appear to have been considerably larger than the other temple ; but 
only one wall is left standing, and the stones of the other walls have oddly 
enough entirely disappeared. On this wall I found roughly scribbled an in- 
vocation to the Corycian Jove (inscription No. 30), and a few yards off a stele 
with inscription No. 20. These two inscriptions are important as being the 
only two we found which identified the site beyond any doubt as the abode of 
the Corycian Jove. Within a two hours walk of our encampment by the 
Corycian cave, I came across two other ruined towns, an examination of 
which yielded no epigraphical results ; only one ol the oft-recurring symbols 
over the entrance to a ruined building. 
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III. 

Wu will now return to the mouth of the Lamas river, and follow the 
gorge up to the source of the stream in the Taurus mountains. With 
all its sinuosities, the whole course of the Lamas cannot be more than fifty 
miles, and the gorge, which is of extraordinary depth, is never more than 
half a mile in width. It is flanked on either side by almost perpendicular 
cliffs, sometimes reaching the height of 2000 ft., so that it is only possible to 
ascend and descend into the gorge at rare intervals. 

Proceeding up the gorge for about four miles we came across the source 
of the aqueduct which supplied Sebaste-Elaeussa with water, the ruins of 
which town on the coast-line I have already alluded to. About a mile before 
reaching this source is a boulder on which an armed man is carved, and be- 
neath him inscription No. 33. The aqueduct itself is a very creditable piece 
of engineering work, its narrow channel being tunnelled along the western 
side of the gorge in the living rock with occasional openings, until the 
desired level of the stream is reached. Here stand the ruins of a large house 
or fortress evidently of the same date as the aqueduct, and presumably con- 
structed to protect the source from attack. 

It was impossible for us to push our way up the Lamas gorge by the side 
of the stream; even the nomads cannot do this, for at one point it becomes so 
narrow that there is no room even for a foothold. 

To give a detailed description of all the ruined fortresses we visited on 
the Lamas gorge would be unnecessary, as we came across very few inscrip- 
tions during this portion of our expedition. These fortress towns occur at 
intervals of every three or four miles, some on the right and some on the 
left of the stream, dominating some lofty cliff. Each has the ruin of a 
polygonal fortress in its midst, massive walls, and the debris of houses and 
public buildings around numerous, rock-cut cisterns, rock-cut steps, bas-reliefs, 
&c. In the case of one of these fortresses, now called Pireneh, a rock-cut 
staircase goes right down to the stream, a distance of at least 1000 ft. 

Some of the stones employed in the construction of these foits arc 
gigantic, the following being the measurement of oue built into the wall 
erect on its side, — 17 ft. 2 in. long, 6 ft. high, and 4 ft. thick. The marvel 
is, how such a stone was ever brought to such a height, and the sight tilled 
one with admiration for the engineering skill of these Cilicians. 

On many of these fortresses we found symbols, — the pilei of the Dios- 
curi, the c-aduceus, and the Oiban club, besides others the purport of which 
was not apparent. Here, as elsewhere in this district, rock-cut bas-reliefs of 
men in armour are very frequent ; by the side of one, in red letters, and under a 
lialf-moon, was inscription No. 36. But the absence of inscriptions generally 
ainongst such vast and in many cases magnificent ruins was very curious. 

Down in the valley itself, near a bridge, we came across two rocks, one 
facing north and the other south, inscribed in an almost similar fashion in 
letters about a foot in Height with No. 35. These were boundary stones, to 
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the correct deciphering of which we had no clue. On another rock, a few 
yards from these, two large O’s were inscribed. 

At a spot now called Tapoureli the ruins are exceedingly extensive. 
Three hills are covered with large buildings of both regular and polygonal 
masonry, several fortresses, temples, and a theatre. These we examined as 
carefully as the hopeless mass of brushwood would permit, and we only suc- 
ceeded in finding one late Byzantine inscription (No. o'?), and a doorway with 
four clearly cut symbols over it. Amongst these ruins was a surprising number 
of men in armour cut in the rocks with holes below, and also circular holes cut 
in the rock (like those already described), and entered by a circular hole in a 
square stone, which appears to have had a metal lid. For tombs these holes 
are very large, and the same idea as before occurred to me, that they might 
have been depositories for treasure ; for the tombs were at some distance from 
this spot, and not, like these, in the centre of the town. 

Three miles to the north of this town is a cave overhanging the Lamas 
gorge, the front of which is blocked up, like those previously mentioned, by 
polygonal masonry. This was perhaps a temple, like that of Hermes, and 
traces of the propylaeon before it were still to be seen, though we could find 
no inscription actually to identify it. In later times it had been converted 
into a Christian church, or asketerion, for traces of Christian frescoes are still 
discernible on its walls. 

The population in the Lamas gorge in early Christian times must have 
been very extensive. The cliffs flanking the stream arc in places literally honey- 
combed with small caves, in which, from writings in red on the walls, such as, for 
example, 6 to-kos rljs fiovijs Xpia-rov, &c., &c., I imagine asketes must have 
lived connected with the numerous monastic buildings which occur in this 
district. 

Within a few miles of Tapoureli we visited the ruined sites of several 
other towns, but only succeeded in finding two late inscriptions, Nos. 38 
and 30. 

Proceeding northwards along the course of the Lamas we visited, amid 
wild rocks and high mountain scenery, the ruins of an ancient town at a spot 
now called Esbegli, where we found inscription No. 40 by the side of a much 
destroyed rock-cut figure. 

A small and very beautiful cataract is passed before the source of the 
Lamas is reached, and a few hours from this point is the Greek village of 
Maghra, high up in the mountains, and the last inhabited place before the 
pass to Raraman is entered. Heie too was an ancient town, amon°'st the 
ruins of which Olban coins have been discovered, and on a broken rock-cut tomb 
No. 41, copied also by Mr. Sterrett, who passed by here on his way to Kara- 
man. 
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IV. 

The last division of the Olba district to be described is the rugged, 
mountainous country, rent by many gorges and covered with many ruins, 
which lies behind the first plateau and between the Lamas and Calycacluos 
rivers. Starting again from the Khan at the mouth of the Lamas river, w e 
ascended rapidly to a height of 2000 ft., where an extensive plateau is 
reached bounded on the right by the Lamas gorge, and on the left by two conical 
and fir-clad hills. The whole of this plateau is thickly covered with brush- 
wood, stunted caroubs, wild olives and arbutus, out of which, at intervals of 
two or three miles, rise the grim and deserted mementoes of the past. 
Here and there arc a few clusters of tents and settlements of the nomads, who 
pasture their flocks in the early spring at this altitude preparatory to making 
their way to higher regions as the summer advauces. UL-iidulii is the name 
of one spot, with many ruins and evidences of a large population. Here 
there is a fine early Christian church, and a few remains of earlier date ; but 
we found no inscriptions. Au hour from here is the small village of Guberlu, 
the residence of the mudir of the district. It is built around a small moun- 
tain plain of rich red soil, cultivated by the few' inhabitants. These tiny 
plains in the heart of the mountains are characteristic of this district, and 
generally have some fortress of ancient structure, which served to protect 
the cultivation. 

Two hours beyond Guberlu we fell in with an ancient paved road, the 
same which led down to Corycos from the interior, and soon reached the 
fine ruins of an ancient town built on a beetling cliff over a shallow gorge, 
the one w r hich eventually develops into the Sheitan Dere, and terminates 
near the sea at Corycos. This spot is now called Jambazlii, and must have 
been one of the most considerable places in the Olba district. There are 
four very fine heroa left standing in fair preservation and in a conspicuous 
position. At the edge of the cliff stood a large sarcophagus the lid of which 
represents a lion, seated, with one paw on a vase, quite one of the finest pieces 
of workmanship we saw in the whole of the Olba district. 

There are very extensive underground cisterns here and many gateways, 
on some of which we saw the symbol of the Olban club. About ten minutes 
walk from the town are the w ell-preserved ruins of a large Christian basilica, the 
nave of which is flanked on cither side with seven Corinthian columns. I his 
apparently promising site yielded but few and very poor inscriptions. Down 
in the valley we were shown a stone on which was carved the bust ot a 
man and round it inscription No. 42, and the two other inscriptions (Nos. 
43 and 44) came from two wells not far from the large heroa. 

One hour from Jambazlii we came across another polygonal tort in the 
centre of a small mountain plain, now called Yiennelli. Over the lintel was 
the symbol of tlie club between two triangles, and at the base of the tower 
was a large wine-press, which was connected with a reservoir, presumably for 
storing wine, 15 ft. in diameter and 25. ft deep, pointing to the extensive culti- 
vation of the grape in this district iu ancient times. 
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Another hour’s ride brought us to what wo ultimately discovered was 
the capital of Olba. and here we encamped for several days at a Yourouk 
village, amidst the ruins known as Uzunja-burdj, or the ‘long castle,’ with the 
object of thoroughly examining them. Here again I am much indebted 
to Messrs. Ramsay and Hogarth for the use of the plans which they took 
on their subsequent visit, and for one or two minor inscriptions which had 
escaped me. 

At Uzunja-burdj the two most conspicuous ruins are those of the 
great temple of the Olban Jove, and the great fortress built on the hill of 
the upper town, known as Djebel-Hissar, or ‘ hill of the castle,’ by the 
natives. 

The hieron of the temple of Jove is surrounded by a peribolos wall, a large 
portion of which remains standing. There are many masons’ marks on the 

outer side of this wall, chiefly of Greek letters thus 1 HV, , and most 

frequently ; these marks bear a curious resemblance to those found on 
similar late buildings in Syria. The space enclosed by this peribolos wall is 
222 ft. by 209 ft. 

The hieron itself is 127 feet long, and probably owes its preservation 
to the fact of its having been converted into a Christian church at a later date. 
Most of the columns are standing, twelve of them on either side, two to the front 
and four to the back ; they are of the Corinthian order. The frontage is 65 ft. 
8 in., and the intercolumniation is 6 ft. ; the circumference of a column 5 ft. 
above the base is 9 ft. Each column has twenty-three flutings coming down to 
10 ft. above the base. The columns are 40 ft. in height, and the effect of 
the temple as it now stands is very fine, though the date is probably about 
that of Palmyra, Pompciopolis, and many other fine buildings erected in 
Eastern Asia Minor and Syria in the second century after Christ. This is pre- 
sumably constructed on the site of an earlier temple, where the priest-kings 
of the Teucrid dynasty held their sacerdotal court. 

About a couple of hundred yards from this temple is a small one, which we 
found to be dedicated to Tyche. By turning over a few likely stones of the archi- 
trave we were enabled to complete inscription No. 48 and identify the building. 
There are only left standing five elegant columns of the Tychaeon, with mono- 
lithic granite shafts 18 ft. 10 in. in height, Corinthian capitals and Ionic bases, 
anil with an intercolumniation of 7 ft, 3 in. exactly corresponding to the 
circumference of the columns at their base. Behind the Tychaeon was another 
considerable building, the use of which was uncertain. A triple arch of poor 


1 Mr. Hogarth copied the marks* as. follows. — E. L. H. 

3/i =n ce \ 
ut 3D Y X 
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workmanship stands north of these two temples, and presumably formed the 
chief entrance to the agora in which they stood. Below is a valley full of 
tombs, mostly of a late date and inscribed ; from one of these I took a 
squeeze of No. 59, and Messrs. Ramsay and Hogarth supplied me with the 
copies they made of others. 

An arched colonnade ran up the centre of the town, offering a peculiar 
feature in architecture, namely, a narrow drum let into each column at a 
uniform height, to which was attached a stone bracket. 1 Only one of these 
brackets we found inscribed (No. 54). This colonnade was doubtless 
similar to the one at Pompeiopolis, and the one I described in the last 
number of the Hellenic Journal as existing at Hieropolis-Oastabala. The 
columns of the colonnade leading to the temple of the Sun at Palmyra have 
the same peculiarity of the narrow drum introduced into the shaft. Near 
this colonnade we found inscription No. 56, and Messrs. Ramsay and Hogarth 
found three others in this vicinity. 

The theatre of Olba appeared to us small and poor for the size of the 
town. A long and late inscription evidently ran along the proscenium, 
of which No, 52 is a fragment, dating it about the second half of the second 
century A.D. Round the top of the theatre ran a handsome colonnade with 
massive pillars of conglomerate. 

Below the theatre was auother long building with one wall standing, 
the purport of which was not apparent ; but it had several windows and 
doors, and reminded us of the fine structures which the Asiatic governors of 
Imperial Rome erected for themselves at Myra, Patara, and other places. 

Amongst the cottages of the Yourouks we came across Nos. 58 and 
49; and over a gateway was a curious collection of symbols or letteis, a 
reproduction of which appeared in the July number of the Classical Jlrriiw 
for 1890. 

The second great feature of this upper town is the castle, a large square 
fortress, the wall of the side facing the town being covered with inscriptions. 
The oldest of these was No. 45, which gave us again almost the same 
formula as that on the fortress over the Olban cave. This inscription was on 
two of the corner stones, whereas Nos. 46, 47, and 48 were put on the centre 
of the wall, No. 46 especially being cut in very large letters all in one long line. 
On the south wall of this fortress was a fine balconied window, and the tower 
itself is 50 ft. 10 in. by 40 ft.. 9 in. It is four storeys in height, and has five 
chambers and a staircase on each floor. To the thickness of the inner walls 
dividing the chambers and holding everything together, this tower owes its pre- 
servation for so many centuries. In a frame on the wall facing the town, cut in 
stone, was the club of Olba placed horizontally. 

Along a Christian edifice near the fortress ran inscription No. 57. 

Down in the valley below the town I have just described, at a distance 
of about two miles, is another town ; in ancient times a paved road joined 


1 Sec Davies’ Asiatic Turkey, j>. 23, where are wuoilmts of similar brackets from columns 
.it Pomj*eio|tolD. 
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the two, flanked on either side by many rock-cut tombs and other traces of 
ancient buildings. Undoubtedly tbe two towns were formerly closely con- 
nected, one perhaps being the fortress city and the lower one inhabited 
during the winter months ; for Uzunja-burdj, which is 3800 ft. above the sea- 
level, is generally under snow from November to April. The lower town is 
built at the edge of a fertile little mountain plain, still cultivated by the 
Yourouks, and still called by them Oura, a word very probably corrupted from 
tbe ancient name of Olba. 

The principal buildings of this lower town are on an isolated hill to tbe 
west of the plain formed by two ravines ; these presently join together and 
form a fine gorge, dowm which the main road southward formerly passed. 
These ravines, the hill between them, and tbe vicinity of tbe little plain, were 
covered with traces of ancient art, rock-cut tombs and figures, fortresses, 
and a theatre : there was also a curious fountain approached by a flight 
of steps, and with three basins into which the water originally flowed. 

An aqueduct brought water to this isolated hill, a structure of late 
Roman date ; but on it, in large letters, we got tbe most important inscription 
of the district (No. 71), inasmuch as it told us that this was the site of the 
city of Olba, and settled the question once for all. On a round stele in one 
of the forts, constructed at a later date out of the surrounding ruins, we found 
inscription No. 43, and outside No. 72. Several of the stones of this fort had 
masons’ marks upon them similar to those on the peribolos wall of the temple 
of Jove in the upper town. For the reading of a much-obliterated milliarium 
on the plain below I am indebted to Prof. Ramsay. 

About a mile and a half to the west of the new road, which leads from 
the Karamanian pass to Selefkeh, we saw the ruins, now known as Meidan, 1 
and stayed in the tents of some Yourouks for several days to examine them. 
A wall of polygonal masonry, with four large forts in it, enclosed a triangular- 
shaped town, which with its acropolis at the apex stood on the edge of a 
precipitous gorge. These ruins were similar in character to most of those 
we had seen in the Lamas gorge and offered the same objects of interest, 
namely, rock-cut steps, cisterns, tombs, and bas-reliefs. On what presumably 
was the principal fort, we found again the symbol of the club placed 
horizontally and framed with an elaborate decoration with a sort of crown 
at the top. 

In the valley below were many tombs and objects cut in the rock, notably 
an elegant shrine, consisting of an altar with faint traces of letters on the 
front, on which rested a carved shell. A Corinthian column on each side 
supported a frieze cornice and pediment of good workmanship, but somewhat 
worn by the action of water. Ascending the cliff opposite Meidan we reached 
a level rocky plateau, along which we proceeded for about a mile, where we 
saw’ a rock-cut figure of a man in armour, with inscription No. 75 runnino- 
down the side. 


1 It is worth while to note that Mr. Ramsay 
ami Mr. Hogarth call this site not Meidan but 


Bagclie Duresi. lleulan appears to be a general 
name for the whole district. — E. L. H. 






A. C. Headlam fecit. 
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In the opposite direction from the ruins, at the distance of a mile and a 
half, we found a solitary column 30 ft. high, down the shaft of which ran 
inscription No. 74. But Meidan and its neighbourhood, though covered with 
ruins, proved like the towns on the Lamas gorge, singularly unproductive from 
an epigraphical point of view. 

I am greatly indebted to my friend Mr. Hicks for preparing the following- 
inscriptions for the Journal, and for undertaking to see this paper through 
the press during my absence in Africa. 

J. Theodore Bent. 


Mr. Headlam (who is not in Englaml at present) appends the following notes to his plan. 
‘The name Meidan was applied to the place by a Youruk, who seemed to designate by Baghche 
Deresi the whole district.’ (This view agrees with that of Mr. Bent, hut not of Messrs. Rainsay 
and Hogarth, who invert the names on the authority of a Selefke zaptieh.) ‘ The masonry is 
polygonal, and solidly built, hut the only architectural “features” are on the large gateways and 
house-doors : over the door of a house were these symbols : 



The most curious features I noticed as to the wall are the numerous doors pierced in it, and the 
houses built against it on either side, but mostly outside. Inside are many rock-cut cisterns. 
Three sides of the acropolis are practically inaccessible : west of the city the slope is steep but not 
precipitous, and just here it is impossible to trace the wall satisfactorily. 

The wall is now about 10 ft. high, and there is no way of determining whether it was ever 
higher. At the S.E. corner is a large shell of masonry, much mined : traces of a flight of steps 
up it can be seen. Inside the city are but few traces of building. I could find no inscriptions or 
public buildings. 

My plan is only correct approximately. The towers were drawn in by eye only.’ 
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Ato nai rou? per a <T7rovbris Suiypac]ravras rjfJ.lv ivbs tqttov rpvrjtv rj jitas a^rjjia iruXccoi tj 
norafiov pcycBos rj opovs kciWos , — old tivcs rjSrj ircTTOiTjKaai, (fapdi^ovTcs oi pcv tt]V "Qarrav oi SI 
Trjv Nvrrav, oi Sc to Ktopv Ktov dvrpov, oi S' onoiiv crv^c tcov cm pcpovs, — oiktlitcicv civ rts 
TTjf piKpo\jnixlus, TCI Tv\dvra CKirctrKtjypcvovs ical pcyd (fipovoivTas cm 6ea>pla puicpa. — [ARISTOTLE], 
De Muuclo Ad Alexandrian , 1. 


There is little danger of any reader nowadays sharing the sentiments of 
the Pseudo- Aristotle which I have placed at the head of this paper, or of 
being other than grateful to Mr. Bent for the remarkable discoveries made 
by him in Cilicia last year. Of the inscriptions which he brought home, 
either in copies or in squeezes, I have already published those from Eastern 
Cilicia in the last number of this Journal. Those that here follow are from 
Cilicia Tracheia. Shortly after Mr. Bent had been through these regions, 
Mr. Ramsay in company with Messrs. Hogarth and Headlam passed through 
the upper part of the Olban district, and made an excursion down to the 
coast expressly to re-copy the long temple-inscription, No. 27 infra. The 
heat of the lowlands prevented their doing more. They have rendered me 
all the help they could in editing these documents ; several of them are 
from copies made only by Mr. Ramsay, and the long list of names from the 
temple over the Coryciau Cave is here given from the careful copy of Mr. 
Ramsay and Mr. Hogarth. 

Since I began to prepare these inscriptions for the Journal, Mr. Ramsay’s 
remarkable work has appeared on The Historical Geography of Asia Minor. 
This makes it unnecessary for me to preface these documents (as I had intended 
to do) with a sketch of the history of Western Cilicia. It will suffice for me 
to refer to Mr. Ramsay’s work, especially pp. 371 foil., where he has laid out 
with great care the history of Cilicia Tracheia. On p. 22 and p. 46<> of his 
book, he has paid a valuable tribute to Mr. Bent’s discoveries, and the task 
of preparing these texts for the printer has been lightened by the recollec- 
tion of delightful days spent last September with Mr. Ramsay and Mr. 
Bent (both fresh from their Cilician travels) under the hospitable roof of 
Mr. W. R. Paton, himself no mean authority on the antiquities of Asia 
Minor. 1 

1 I have to thank Mr. Ramsay and Mr. To them are due the plans which accompany 
Hogarth for the trouble they have taken in Mr. Bent’s and my papers, and also some addi- 
reading my proofs, and for valuable suggestions. tions to Mr. Bent’s map. 

H.S. — VOL. XII. Q 
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Several features of this region which have been remarked by travellers 
will find illustration in these documents: (1) the frequency of important 
ruins, testifying to a large and industrious population ; (2) the rarity of in- 
scriptions, indicating a low level of culture ; (3) connected with this, the 
difficulty of assigning its name to each site. It will be observed also that the 
inscriptions discovered by Mr. Bent cover a wide area of country and a long 
period of time. Some are pre-Roman, and belong to the prosperous days of 
the Gilician pirates. Others are of the earlier or of the later Roman period ; 
and some are Byzantine. In the oldest documents we find proof that the 
territory of the priest-kings of Olba reached down to the coast. After the 
suppression of piracy the power of Olba shrank, and the cities on the coast, 
e.'j. Elaeussa-Sebaste, increased in wealth and importance. 


I. — Inscriptions from Kanygelleis, 


three miles from the coast at Ayash (Elaeussa-Sebaste), on the first 
mountain-heights, between Kizil-Oren and Kizil-Bagh. 


1. ‘ On a fortress of polygonal masonry standing on the S. edge of a 
large depression similar to the Corycian Cave : on the fortress is carved the 
triskelis •’ Squeeze by Mr. Bent. 

(T^ 

AIIOABim At! ’O\/3i'<0 

lEPEYSTEYHPOS lepei/? Tev/cpo<s 

TAPPYAPIO? T ap/cvdpio<i (i.e. son of Tareuaris). 

The letters are rather over 2 in. in height, and beautifully cut. They 

can hardly be later than 200 B.C.; compare No. 45. This inscription worthily 
heads our series, being the oldest Cilician document yet known. When this 
fortress was built, this district belonged to the territory of the priest-kings 
of Olba. The name Teucer is very important in connexion with Strabo, p. 
672 : ’E-Tt S’ vvepdep t ovtov re /cal tu/v -.oXcop opeip/ ; iarip, £v f) “OX^q 
7 rdXi? A to? iepbv e^ovcra, Al'apros I'Spvpa tov Ter 'i/cpov /cal 6 !epei)<; 
Swucnqs eyiveTo rijv Tpa-^eid/TiSo^- etr’ eiredevT o rfj yjj>pq Tvpapvoi 7roXXot, 
/cal avvecnq t a XqaTqpia. fiera Se tovtcop /caTaXvcnv £<p’ qpd/v qSq Tqp tov 
Tev/cpou Svvacneiav ravTqv e/caXovv, Tqv S’ av Tqp /cal lepcocrvvqv /cal ol 
irKeia-Toi ye ro/v lepaaapevwp mvopu^opTO T ev/cpoi q AiaPTe?. 


2. ‘ From the same fortress, on a lower stone.’ Squeeze by Mr. Bent : 
cf. No. 1. 

EfllSTATEONTOS flAEISTAPXOY 
TOYflAEISTAPXOYOABEOS 


’ ETnarareopTOS II XeuTTapxov \ tov UXeiardp^ov ’OX/3e'o>?. 

Rather smaller letters than in No. 1, but apparently of the same date. 
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3. On the face of the rock within the depression which Mr. Bent has 
called the Olbian Cave, but which I prefer to speak of as the Canygellian 
Cave. Above a bas-relief with six figures ; the first part of the inscription 
is obliterated, and it was impossible to take a squeeze. It is given in a still 
Jess perfect form in Le Bas-Waddington, No. 1457. The following is Mr. 
Bent’s copy. 

. . ' EC® . TH®EEPMAIO . . . 

. . . AP . MAPHON2 ANTONw \ l 
. . TOYTTATEPANKAITYN AlKA 
I . YKAiTABAYTONKAI Al AMHTICAAlKHOTAToC 
5 ... TIECANE . . NENKAI . ® . EICToN APAXMASXXXX 

Line 5 threatens a fine. I can make out only a word or two besides. 


4. ‘ From the inside wall of a large heroon, 200 yards from the Olbian 
Cave ; squeeze taken with difficulty on a ladder.’ From the impression 
made by Mr. Bent. 

ABAKAAAirONOYTOYKAlKATTAlOYKAHPONOMOC 
OYC A AYAOYN IKANOPOCTOYAPIOYTOYAN APOC 
AYTHCKAINlKANOPOCkAIAPIOYTWNTEKNWN 
AYTHCkATeNTOAHNkAI Al AGHkHN APIOYTOY 
5 ANAPOC6NT£AAOMAIkAlk£A£YU)kAIAIATAC 
COMAlMHAEN AETEPONTE6HN AIEICTOMN 
MATOAPlOYITAEONAYTHCTHCABACkAlMETA 

aythnaaaonmhaenahottapataytattoi 

HCACHTWHC€BHkWC£ICT£TOYCkATAXeONIOYC 
10 eeOYC£2WAHCTekAinANWAHCAYTOCT£OnAPATA 
TATTOlHCACkAITOreNOCAYTOYkAIAnOAOTWTW 
TAM£HNTOYkYPiOYkAICAPOCX/v\kAITHC€BACTHN 
T70ACI KTikAITW AH/AWk AN YTHAAE WNX'B<t> vacant 

kAITAk£A£YCG€NTAkAI Al ATArENTAYn 
15 TOYANAPOCAYTHC 1 1 ACCENT A£ I N Al kYP 

NAIWNATOYAIWNOCkAIMHAENIEZON 
NICACHkATA2€CACECTAIYTT€Y 
NO EIO vacant 

After much study mcst of the letters have been recovered from the 
impression with tolerable certainty. The stone is much worn or weathered 
towards the bottom, especially at the beginnings of the lines. Certain 
portions of letters are visible in the last line, hut they are too faint to warrant 
any safe suggestion. From line 11 onwards the lapidary left less margin 
becoming afraid lest he should be short of room on the slab. 

Q 2 
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A/3 a K aXXiyovov tov ical Kavralov, tcXrjpovopos 
ovcra A vXov Niicdvopos tov ’A plov tov dvBp'os 
avTrjs Kai Nt/cavopos ical ’ Aplov t5>v tckvcov 
ainr/s, KaT evToXgv ical Bia0i)/cr]v A piov tov 
avSpos evTeXXopai icai KeXevt o kc ii BiaTcur- 
cropai ptjBeva erepov redfjvai els to pv[ij- 
pa to 'Aplov irXeov avTtjs t gs "A /3a? ical peTa 
civTpv alcXov prjBeva, rj o irapa tcivto, ttol- 
paas rjTi u gae^g/cms eis re tovs KaTa%dovlovs 
8eovs e^diXgs Te ical TravdiXgs avTOS Te 6 irapa t a\y- 
Ta irovgcras teal to 7 evos avTov, ical cnroBoro} T<p 
rape Up tov Kvpiov Kalaapos X pv(pia), ical Ty He/3ao-Tqv[a>v 
7 roXet X, r, ical Tip- Bgpcp KavvyrjXXecop X,/3cp. 

HovXopat ? Se] ical to, iceXevaOivTa ical BtaTayevTa u7r\'o 
’Aplov] tov avBp'os alngs [zeal yp]acf>evTa elvai Kvp[ta 
Tram a els to\v alwva tov alcbvos, ical pgBevl e£bv [elvai 
aBucelv, o Be a<f>a]vtcras g KaTa^eaas eaTai v7rev[0v- 
j»o[<? rc.T.X. 

The name Aba was borne by a daughter of Zenophanes, who obtained 
for herself the monarchy of Olba from Antony and Cleopatra (Strabo, xiv. 
p. 672). The present document is not earlier than the second century A.D. 
At this time the little town, whose ruins Mr. Bent discovered near the 
‘ Olbian ’ Cave, was evidently subject to Sebaste (line 12), and no longer 
formed part of the territory of Olba (see on No. 1). Its name was 6 Brjpos 
KavvygXXeav (line 13). Sebaste was a very important town (Strabo, xiv. 
671) : it was built by Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, B.C. 36-A.D. 17 (Head, 
Hist.N. p. 633), to whom Augustus committed the charge of Cilicia Tracheia, 
as needing the constant pressure of a strong government to keep piracy in 
check. The city was named lefiaaTy after Augustus. The form gTa>, line 9, 
is worth noting; and the phrase els to]v aiwva tov alcbvos, line 16. Et? 
T oiis alcbvas toiv aloovcov is common in the LXX. and N. T. ; the singular 
form is not uncommon in the Psalms (LXX.) and occurs once in the N. T., 
Heb. i. 8. We may perhaps attribute the phrase to Jewish influence. 

The site appears to be the spot described by V. Langlois, Rapport sur 
V exploration archiologiqp.ee dc la Cilicie ct de la petite Arminie pendant les 
unities 1852-3, Paris, 1854, p. 10 : ‘ Kannidali (ancienne ville ruinee). Sur 
l’un des nombreux rameaux de la chaine taurienne, et a deux heures environ 
d’A'iasch, se trouve une ville en ruines comme celle-ci, et dont les debris 
couvrent tout un plateau de la montagne. Quelques Turkomans ont bati, 
an milieu de ces decombres, un village qu ils habitent et qu’ils nomment 
Kannidali. Les ruines de cette antique cite appartiennent a deux ages 
distincts : epoque romaine et epoque byzantine.’ 

5. From the ruins of the town close to the ‘Olbian’ Cave. Small 
round stele ; copy by Mr. Bent. No squeeze taken. 
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MAPKIANON 
MHIMOAOTOY 
OI0IAOIMNHM 
HE XAPIN 


M.apKiavbv 
M pvoBbrov 
oi <pl\oi pvr/p 
r)<; %dpiv 


5 TONAYTON 


rbv avT-(JS))v 
[evepyerrjv ?] 


G — 7. One of the many tombs on the same spot. Mr. Bent notes that 
they nearly always had one or other of the following symbols on them— a 
pair of outspread hands, or a supine crescent, or a star. The text is from a 
very clear squeeze of Mr. Bent, given below : a less accurate copy by Langlois 
is given by Le Bas-Waddington, No. 1460. 


(6) 

AINTOAICKOAIOY 

A ZvyoXis K oalov 


KATECkEYACENEAY 

KaTecr/cevaaev eav- 


TOJCOPONEkT an 

T(p cropov ex to>v 


1 Al nNKAIEeHKEN 

IBteov Kal eOijKtv 

5 

NANTHNTYNAikA 

Nai> TTjv yvvaiKa 


AYTOYkAI AININ 

avrov Kal A.lviv 


KAMPA ANTAC0YT A 

Kal 'flpa\f\av rd? i 


T€PAC/v\ETAAETO 

t spas- pera Be to 


TEGHNAIkAlAYTON 

r eOrjvai Kal avrov 

10 

MHAENIEZECTOA 

prjBevl e^eVrfw) a- 


NOIXAITHNEOPON 

vol^ai ttjv aopov 

(7. On another part of the monument .) 

{ravrrjv, ppB-] 


fcETEPONTTT n 

e erepov rrroi- 


MA0EINAI HAnO 

pa delvai, r) drro- 

15 

AOT n ICTONKAI 

Botco tv top K ai- 


CAPOC<t)IEkON 

crapo<; (friaKov 


APAXMACAIC 

Bpaxpas Bia- 


XEIAIAC 

^efAt'a?. 


Line 1 : for the name AtVyoAt? see No. 11. The next name Langlois 
writes KOAKOY. Mr. Bent’s squeeze KOAIOY. Line G : Langlois NANHNT, 
and line 7 ANNIN. The first letter 'Clpa[i]av is doubtful: for Na see 
No. 43. 

8. ‘ From the Byzantine Church built over the old temple, near the same 
Cave.’ From a copy (not a squeeze) by Mr. Bent, which is more complete 
than Langlois’ copy in Le Bas-Waddington, No. 1463, and C. I. G. 8857. 
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YTTePMNHMHSKAIANAnAYCeijOCnAnYAOYKAI 

TU)NT€KNHNAYTOYTHN6YXHNATT€AU)K6N 

T7T6/3 fj,vr) kciI dvairavcrew^ I7a7ruXoii /cat 
rS)v reKvcou avrov rrjv ev%rjv drrehioKev. 

The notn. to direhaiicev is, I suppose, IIa7rt5\o? understood : lie built tlie 
church in fulfilment of a vow. The name is not without interest ; see 
Lightfoot, Essays on Supernatural Religion, p. 148. 

9. 1 Tomb near the same Cave.’ Stone not copied : impression made by 
Mr. Bent. 


CAPI AHPACTPICkAl AB A M APUJNOCH NH 
AYT0YTHNCDPDNEKT0JN1 Al tdNKATECKEY 
ACANEniTtOMHAENIETEPUJEXONEINAlENBHNAI 
HMQNON AYTQICKAIErrOICAYTtONanAPATAY 
5 TAriDlHCACACEBHCECTGJ 

'S.apiBtjpacrTpii Kal "A ft a M dpcovos r) [yv]vq 
avrov t rjv cropov e’/c to)v IBlcov /carecncev- 
aaav eVt rat pgSevl erepw i£oi> eivai evfirjvcu 
fj povov ai/Tols tcai iyy(ov)oi‘; avraiv 6 rrapa rav- 
5 Ta ■jroLi)aa<i dcre/3'r)<; earco. 

The masculine name iLaptSrjpaarpis is unknown ; every letter is certain. 
In line 4 EfTOIC is an obvious blunder of the lapidary. 


10. From the same site. Impression only by Mr. Bent: very hard to 
decipher, but I think I may warrant my readings. The lettering is bold ; the 
E is crooked in the back, much like Z with its tongue prolonged to a point. 
Another copy is given by Le Bas-Waddington (No. 1459) from Langlois, which 
is worth comparing. 

MAPk ZOYAT1 . OZKNnlKATESKEY 
AZENTHNSOPONEKTnNIAMN 
EHITnlZOEINAlAYTONTEKAIZAM 
AHMHTPlOYETlKAIMHNANkNnKAlK 
5 KNnKAITAirYNAlKAIAYTnN 

ETEPHAEMHEZONEI ' AITEGHNAI . . . NA 
HANOIZHBAAETOIITON . . ZAYPONTOYAIOZ ' 
AHNHNKAIEIZTONHAION ' NAA\KAiENOXOZ 
ITOIZKAT AX6ONIOIZ0EOI 
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Mdf4°]s Oi/X.7r[t]o9 Ki'di? iccnecricev- 
acrev rrjv aopov e/c twv IBlcov, 

€7ri too ladeivai avrov re Kal Aap, . . . 

ArjppTplov, en Kal Mrjvav Kjaw Kal K . . . 

5 Kr'co /cal t a? yvvaiKas avTcbv 

eTe/aco 3e fxrj i£ov eijVJat Ted/jvai. [09 d]i> 8[e . . . 
rj avoi^rj /3a\ero} 19 rov rod Albs [kch is T rjv %e- 

\rjvr)v Kal els tov'HAiov [a]oa fj,u(j)las) Kal evo^os [ecrra- 
t T 0 Z 9 KaTa%6ovlois <?eoZ[9. 

For the mention of sun and moon in the imprecation, compare C. I. G. 

4380Z (from Pisidia), and No. 11, &c.; also see the heading to No. G. 


11. ‘From tomb near the same Cave.’ Deciphered from impression 
made by Mr. Bent. 

OOJAK/VUCAIN OAEWCkATECKEYACE 
EIONEKTWNI Al WNEDlTWTEBHN AIEN A 
NON AAAON AEHAAAHNMHE2EIN AITEBHI 
EANAETimAPABHTAYTAHAriOAYCHTWNEKlCE 
5 rErPAMMENGJNEETldHCEBHkWCEILTETONAIA 
KAITHNCEAHNHNKAIBAAETWEICTOYCBHCAY 
POYCAYTGJN AN AAPAXM ACXEI Al ACKAITHENEE 
BACTHABHNAMKAITWCEBACTHNWNAHMW 
AnOAOTwMKAIMHAENHCCONEETWACEBHC 
10 EICTETOYEnPOrErPAMAAENOYCBEOYCKAlTON 

HAIONKAIENEXECetOTAILAPAIEKAIErrONOlAYTOY 

The first two letters of line 1 and the last three letters of line 4 are 
difficult to read, and I cannot be sure of them. The cipher too in lines 8, 9, 
is obscure ; I take it to signify p.u[plas] ; compare No. 4, line 12. 

StbaKfit 9 AtV[7]6Xe(W9 /carea /ceva<re\v to p-v/]p- 
elov e/c toh> 181 cov eirl tg 3 TeOr/vai ev a\y tw po- 
vov, aWov Be r) aWrji> pirj e^eivai re9P)[yai' 
eav Be ti 9 irapa^fj ravra r) airoXvarj twv eVtcre 
5 yeypapifievcov, ecrrco rjcre^r/Kios el 9 re t bv Ala 

Kal tx]v AeXrjvrjv, Kal / 3 <z\eTo> els robs Orjtrav- 
pov 9 avrlbv ava Bpa^pas %ei\las, Kal tt) ev Ae- 
/ 3aiiTfj ’ Adr/va pv(plas), Kal tw Ae^aaTrjvmv hi] pro 
uttoBotco piv(plas), Kal pr/Bev f/aaov ecnoo acrel3i]s 
10 eis re rob 9 irpoyeypappevovs 6eovs Kal top 

"H Aiov Kal eve^eadui rats apais Kal eyyovoi avTov. 
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II. — Site about three miles to the West of Kanygelleis and its 
Cave. The place is described by Mr. Bent ante. He had to 
reach it by returning to the coast and striking inland again 

from Ayash. 


12. * On the face of the wall of the temple, immediately to the right oi 
the entrance into the cella, facing you as you enter within the antae. The 
letters were painted red.’ From excellent squeeze taken by Mr. Bent. 


€ AO££N6 ANTI C 
€YP€0HKIAIKI(i)M€ 
TPWM€TPOJNAn 
OAU)CeilCTON4>ICK 
5 ONAHNAPIA6IKOCI 
TT6NT6M6TP6INA6 
MeTPOlCOICHriOA 
ICNOMIT6Y6T6 


"E So^ev. ’Rap t (? 
eupeOfj KiXa/ffl fxe- 
rpm fierpwv d-rr- 
oScoaei i? rov tfilcnc- 
op hpvdpia eltcoai 
irevTe- fierpetp Se 
pieTpoi<; oh rj 7 ro\- 
t? popuTevere. 


The inscription is hardly earlier than 100 A.D. ; the last word (= vopua- 
t evercu) points even later. It is an interesting municipal ordinance. Rome 
did not compel her subjects to adopt exclusively the imperial weights and 
measures (Mommsen, Staatsrecht, iii. 758); but as of course the Roman 
standards were made legal, while in remoter regions the local standards 
lingered in use, there would result at times a confusion very injurious to 
honest trading (see the passage from Epiphanios cited by Mommsen l. e.). 
To prevent this, the ordinance compels the exclusive use of Roman 
standards. 


13. 1 In the Pronaos of the temple of Hermes.’ From excellent squeeze 
made by Mr. Bent. A caduceus occupies the bottom right-hand corner. 

no/v\ntoNiocNirepoc 
l€P€YCTOY€PMOYTHNANAKAICIN 
K AITHNATTOKA 6 IMAKWCINTOY 
OYKAITO/V\AreiP 6 IONKATeCK 6 Y 
AC 6 N 6 KTWNIAIWN 

Ho/j.tt(0pio<; Ncyepo? 
tepeu? tov 'Ep/aou tt)p dvatcXicrip re 
/cal t rjv cnrotckeipLaictOGip tov \va- 
ov /cal to fiayeipelop KaTeaKev- 
acrev etc tcov Ihicov. 


8 

ii 


O 
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Tlie restoration va\ov in line 4 is confirmed by No. 14. As Mr. Bent 
describes this temple as built upon a jutting rock that stands out into the 
valley, avdic\i<ri<; may be a bench or seat, and diro/cXeipd/ccouiv would be a 
flight of steps, either cut in the rock or built in the slope, leading down 
from the temple-platform. As Mr. Hogarth suggests, these little temples may 
have been way-side halting-places. Xtayetpelov clearly refers to a kitchen 
now made for the purpose of sacrificial feasts held at the site. The readings 
given are certain. 

. Id. ‘From the inner face of left-hand anta-wall of the same temple; 
the stone had fallen down.’ Mr. Bent’s copy only : he notes that the letters 
were late. 


MHNOAOTOC • AIOC 
IGP6YCTOYNAOYTHN 
ANAKAICIN€KTU)NIAI 
fiN 


M TjVoBoTOS A 40? 

iepen? tov vaov ryv 
dvdicXicnv (?) e/c tcov 
a>v. 


Menodotus seems to have repaired what Niger (No. 13) had built. 


15. ‘On a tomb near the same place.’ Copy only by Mr. Bent. 

TOHP(jJ€lONT6YKPlAAOCMHNOAOTOY 
TATACTHCTYNGK . . MHNOAOTOYTHC 
TOYAYTflN 

To r/pdeiov TevtcpiaSos Xhjvohorov 
Tara? tj}? yw€«:[o?]- MrjvoSorov r(ov) 

( v)ou avTO)i>. 

Mr. Bent’s copy seems inaccurate. For Tdra see C.I.G. 4009/'. 


16. Inscribed upon the face of the rock, side by side with No. 17. 
From squeeze made by Mr. Bent. 

6AOZ€TOlC€TAlPOICKAICABBA 
TICTAiCeeOY . . . 01 AICABBATIC 
TOYCYNHrMGNOlCTHNenirPA 
4 >hnxapazantacmhagnaaky 
5 PONnolHCAITniAenOlHCAN 

Tiecmi ArNeiA€ANTIC0eAHTI 
AN AO€M A06IN A1THI06AON 
Tl AN A©€M A061N AIGZeCTfl 
npoT0CAer(-; = cTe4)AN0Y 
10 C0AIAICIBHAONTONCYNA 
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rnreATnNAeANAoeMATnN 
THN0NTnN6NT6T0ICNA0IC 
KAITflN6nirerPAMM6NnN6N 
T6TAICCTHAAICK AITOICAN AO£M A 
15 CINMHA6NI6Z6CTO.IMHT6ATTA 

A£l + AIMHT€AXPenCAMHT£M£TA 
PAI€ANA6TICTTAPerBACnOIHCHH 
MAPTHITOeiCTONOeONTONCAB 
BATICTHNK Al ATTOTeiCATmeiC 
20 TONOeONTONCABBATlCTHN 

KAITOICCABBATICTAIC <■ PK ATHITIOAI 
•< PKAIAYN ACTHI • < PCCTHI AHCTHAHA 
OMOCI AKATRiON MHA6N AYITOA6 
EACQAITOHM APA1 AlPeiTniAOIE 
25 P£YCTAlC<{)6POM£NATni06ni£ICKA7A 

CKfiYHNTOYTOnOY 

"E Bo%e tois era/ pots Kal ~a/3/3a- 
TtaTals deov . . . ola %a/3/3aTt<r- 
tov avvrjypevois ttjv eirtypa- 
<f>rjv ^apa^avTas pr/Beva aicv- 
5 pov Troi^crar to 5 Se Troipaav- 

Tt i<TTO)<l> ayvelcr iav ti s 0e\p r l 
avd0epa Oeivai, Tip OeXov- 
Tt avaOepa 0eivai i^eaTio. 

Tlpwros \eyer aretpavov- 
10 crOat Bis ’lfiijXiov tov a vva- 

yioyea • tow Be avaOeparwv 
tow ovtoiv ev re rot? vaois 
Kal tco v imyeypappeveov ev 
re Tat? c TTrjXats Kal rot? avaOepa - 
15 (tlv prjBevl efecrTG)<t> pr \ re a7ra- 

'Kel-^frai ppre a^pewcrai ppre pera- 
par iav Be Tt? irapeyftas TTOtijap p 
a]papTfj to els tov 0eov tov 2a/3- 
f3a<TTi<TTT)v Kal aTTOTeicraTaX i> els 
20 tov 0eov tov 2.a/3/3aTiaTt]v [•<• P] - 

Kal tois 2,aj3/3aTicrTals •<• P- Kal tt) 7 roXt 
■<• P- Kal Bvvaa-Trj •<• P- ecrr<»<i> B' f) aTi^Xp u[tt- 
opoala KaT taov pr/Beva In roSe- 
£acr0ai to r/pap- SiaipeiTio S’ 6 le- 
25 pevs t a latpepopeva Tip 6e<p els Kara- 

UKeVrjV TCV TOTTOV. 
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The letters have suffered much from the weather, and they are sadly 
blurred. After many days’ toil I have certainly made most of the letters 
except a few which remain doubtful; viz. in line 10 we might equally 
read alel By\[t]ov or Ai6i(3i]\[i]ov or St? ’I/3ijX.[(]ov : in line 23 icaA icrov. 

This is the decree of a religious brotherhood (awayooyq, lines 3, 10—11), 
the members of which are styled eralpoi in line 1 (compare No. 56). 
Apparently a new register of members had been drawn up, and was ordered 
to be inscribed ( emypa^rj , lines 3, 4, which I do not take to be the inscrip- 
tion before us). To guard against misconstruction it is here decreed that the 
publication of a new register is not to be made the opportunity of excluding 
any one (prjSeva aicvpov TroiTjcrcu, lines 4, 5) ; if any one concerned should 
chance to omit a member’s name from the new register, it will be considered 
as a blunder which needs atonement by purification {ayveia, line 6). So far 
from excluding any, the decree proceeds to invite members to use their 
privilege of making offerings to the god (lines 6—8). It is evident that some 
of the brotherhood had been averse to the drafting of a fresh register, urging 

o o 7 o o 

that the proposal was aimed at certain members whose claims to membership 
were doubtful and their names likely to be struck off. 

Lines 9 foil, contain a rider proposed by Protus. The convener of the 
brotherhood (rov away coy ea) is to be crowned — a special compliment 
which is equivalent to a vote of confidence. It was he, it seems, who had 
desired to reorganize the brotherhood ; there was need of it, for the place 
of meeting was in bad repair (lines 25, 26), and the offerings and monu- 
ments in the shrines there had suffered ill-usage from the members or others 
(lines 11 — 17). He had carried his point, in the face of opposition ; the 
decree in lines 1-8 was probably introduced by him by way of silencing the 
arguments of the objectors. Upon which Protus carries a vote of confi- 
dence, and lays down certain rules which make iu the direction of 
discipline and even of exclusiveness. The sign •<• is uncommon ; 
compare however Reinach, Traite d’ flpigraphie Grecque, p. 216 ; Bull, dc 
Corr. Hell. v. 190; Kenyon’s Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens, p. 109. 
Mr. Hogarth tells me it is found at Paphos and Salamis in Cyprus. •<• P 
stands for 100 drachmas. The i ro\i? of line 21 is the town on the adjoining 
height described by Mr. Bent. Its name is not known (though Mr. Bent was 
anxious to connect it with the name of the ~Zaft/3aTiaTa(, which he read 
’Ea/3/3aTia-Tat). The Swdemj? (line 22) must be the dynast of Elaeussa, in 
the district of which this town probably lay. Lines 22-24 : the stele is 
further to be a monument of the brotherhood having sworn that none of 
them will entertain strangers at his house on the day of the periodical 
gathering. Such seems to be the meaning ; and, if so, it is quite in keeping 
with the rest of the rider. If no guests were entertained at home that day, 
strangers were less likely to presume to attend the festival. 

In spite of the circular C and £, the n is of older form, and the iota ad- 
scriptum is constant, except at the end of the 3rd pers. subj. The superfluous 
iota in the imperatives is common enough in documents from the third 
century B.c. onwards. I cannot therefore make this document much later 
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than the Augustan age. If there is clumsiness in the drafting, we must not 
expect too much of these rude Cilician mountaineers ; and if some of the 
lettering seems late, we must remember that the inscription is not a civic 
document, but the decree of a brotherhood. 

If this is the date, then the dynast of Elaeussa (Sebaste) alluded to in 
line 22 will be Archelaus : see Strabo, pp. 535, 537, 671 ; Ramsay, Historical 
Geography, p. 371. 

But lastly, wbat of the word '2.a{3/3aTi<TTai, which is used not only of 
the brotherhood (lines 1, 21), but also of the object of their worship both in 
the singular and plural number — deov ’Za^^ariarov, line 2 ; 9c'ov top %a/3- 
(3citi<ttt]v, line 18; ek deoiv tup Haj3 t 8arLcrTup (sc. iepop), lines 19, 20? 
The word need not necessarily be connected with the Jewish adf-ifiara. It 
had another form %ap./3aTi<TTat, as we learn from No. 17. We may compare 
the names ’S.av/3d[rio<;] in Arch. Epigr. Mittheil. aus Oesterreich, viii. 1883, 
p. 197 (from Prusa) ; XapfiaTek B poplov ’Ayicvpapy (from Athens, and not 
Christian) in G.I.A. iii. 2225 ( = Kumanudes, 1392) ; %ap@aTi<; ( = Zap.- 
/Sario?, Christian) in C.I.A. iii. 3525 (= Kumanudes, 3600); Sav/Sano? 
(Christian) in CJ.G. 8912. These names probably come from the same 
root as Za/3d^, concerning which see Foucart, Lcs Associations Reliyieuses, 
pp. 77 foil., and Sterrett’s Epigraphical Journey, No. 45. With ZafiftarurTat 
compare ’ABcoviaarai, Agp-grpiaaTai, 'llpa/cXeiarai k.t.X. If it is strange 
that the worshippers, and the deity or deities they worshipped, should have 
the same title, we may understand the worship to have been orgiastic, the 
title %a/3/3aTurTg<; as describing the god engaged in his troptry or Oiaao^. 
The epithet would accordingly suit the god and his worshippers equally well. 

On the other hand the derivation from 2d/3/3ar« is the most obvious, 
and there is really nothing against it. This synagogue of Jews is organized 
after the manner of an Hellenic Oiacros. 

Mr. Bent notes that this inscription and No. 17, together with another 
wholly unreadable (was it the iiraypa^rj of line 3 ?), were all found close by 
a ruined Byzantine church, which he thinks may mark the site of an ancient 
temple. If so, this would be the temple alluded to in lines 12, 19, 20 • and 
its site the ro7ro? of line 26. 

17. On the rock, beside the preceding inscription. The original was not 
copied; the impression made by Mr. Bent I have failed to decipher after 
hours of labour. But I have recovered for certain in lines 1, 2 TjQNEAM- 
BATIZTflN, and in line 3 E ANTON. Letters, more or less blurred 
appear here and there in other lines, but I can make no sense. Immediately 
before THNEAMBATI I fancy I read HETAIPHA, i.e. 'H eraipga tup 
’Zapf3a7i[aTOip. The last word is pretty certain, and is another form of Zafi- 
/S ano-Tup, for which see No. 16. The lettering is good and would quite suit 
the Augustan age, to which the form iraipya points. 

18-20. About 1» miles from the site of the preceding documents, Nos 
12-17, in a valley behind Ayash. Three caves in the face of the rock, one 
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above the other, with intercommunication. The orifice has in each case been 
walled up with polygonal masonry, the uppermost and lowest having the wall 
pierced with a doorway. The lintel of the lowest door consists of a sort of 
dwarfed aedicula in relief. Upon the plinth is the inscription ; from the 
plinth there rises on either side a short column supporting a plain entablature 
and pediment. The space thus enclosed between pillars, plinth, and entabla- 
ture, is much broader than high, and is occupied by a male and female figure 
(busts only) in relief The letters (I judge from Mr. Bent’s excellent squeeze) 
are not later than the second century B.C., and are probably earlier. The 
middle story has neither door, nor relief, nor inscription. The upper cave 
has over its doorway the inscription No. 19, but the relief is destroyed. 
The Propylaeum, with inscription No. 20, was in front of the lowest cave. 
Below the upper cave, on the surface of the rock, and on the same level 
as the lowest cave, is a rock-cut figure in relief. 

18. From a perfect squeeze by Mr. Bent. 

EnilEPEnZ EPMOkPATOY 

’E 7rt tepeccs 'E pp.OKpa.Tov. 

The letters are firm and graceful, and point to the second century B.c. 
at latest. 

19. Over the doorway of the upper cave: see on No. IS. From Mr. 
Bent’s copy ; no squeeze could be taken. 

ETTIlEPEflZ ZANAATT 

ANHcfdZKOY 

This is considerably later than No. 18. It clearly is not earlier than the 
reign of Augustus. The phrase ZanrilvT] cjn'o-tcov, and the dedication of the 
Propylaeum (No. 20) to ’Eppet teal tcS Srjpw, compel us to adopt Mr. Bent’s 
view, that this curious series of caves formed a primitive shrine of Hermes 
(compare the caves of Pan and of Apollo at the N. of the Athenian Acropolis). 
Otherwise we should at once take them for tombs. 

20. 1 Over gateway to Propylaea of the above temple ; the stone is over- 
turned. Pediment with nine figures on it.’ From an excellent squeeze by 
Mr. Bent. The letters are all in one line, and are quite certain. 

EnilEPEniAOYMOYMAlTENNIOYTITOYYIO YKO AAEI N A AON TEI- 
NOY ATOZI ATEPTI AM APKOY0YT ATHPrYNHAETITOYMAlTEN- 
NlOYEPMElKAITnAHMflTOnPOTIYAAlONEKTnNIAION 

’E 7 ri (£/)€&>? A ovkIov A/lanevviov Titov vtov KoWeipa Aovyelvov, 'Ay ocrla 
Teprta Alapxov Ovyarr/p yvvr) fie Titov Alanevviov 'E pfiel Kal too or] poo to 
TrpoTrvAaiov ok toov ihlwv. 
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III.— CORYCUS AND THE CORYCIAN CAVE. 


From Corycus (Ghorgos) a road runs up westward from the sea, leading 
to the Corycian cave. At a spot called Cholakii, to the left of this road, on 
the first plateau above the sea, are the ruins of a town. Thirteen bas-reliefs 
are here to he seen, cut half-way down a precipitous cliff, two of which (Nos. 
22, 23) have inscriptions. 


21. ‘ On a rock-cut tomb in a valley behind the ruins and mediaeval 
ortress of Ghorgos.’ From copy and impression by Mr. Bent. Published, 
rom a copy by Langlois, C.I.G. 9182; Le Bas-Waddington, No. 1432. 


t H POeiON 

NONNOY* 

MeCCIKA* 

I MATIOTPS 


’UpoeLov 
N ovvov 
Wleaauca 
lp.aTLovpd(rov ?) 


The letter enclosed in ff is certainly A. Previous editors read it 0, 
and wrote IparioTrop^vpio)^). 


22. On the road from Corycus to the Corycian cave. Excellent squeeze 
by Mr. Bent. Inaccurately given by M. Collignon, Bull, de Corr. Hell. iv. 
1880, p. 137. 


OYASISTON AN APATON AYTHSK Al DYlOSAYTOYPnsrHTIS 
MONPOSTHTIOS 


Ouacw tov avhpa tqv avrijs, *at 6 w ' d ? avrov 'FdocryrjTis, | Ma>p r P oyaypno^. 


Letters of good time, and quite clear, not later than the third century 
u.C. The inscription is complete. Collignon wrongly o i/fo? adr%. 


23. Under another bas-relief at the same spot. From squeeze taken by 
Mr. Bent. Inaccurately given by M. Collignon, Bull, de Corr. Hell. iv. 1880, 
p. 136. 

I EM SToNANAPATONAYTHSKAIToN> N 
TAIPAKlZorAMBPoZ TEP D EMAZIN" \To 
INTEPBEMAZIOZ 

CnoiHZLNZAAAZAMIZTETEoYZnpHNAMEYZ 
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. . tov avBpa tov auT7]<i Ka) tov u [ io ] i /, 

. . . panes 6 yapfipos, 

Tepfiepaaiv [Za]ro[?, 

’A p ?]«i> T epfiepacrios. 

’Eiroiijaev %aBdaapis Tereouv Tlppvapevs. 

The last word in line 5 must give the name of one of these Cilician 
towns. The letters are good, and cannot be much later than the 
Christian era. 


The inscriptions from the Corycian cave will best be prefaced by Strabo’s 
description of it, which is evidently that of an eye-witness, pp. 670, 671 
(see Mr. Bent’s remarks ante ) : KcopvKos dicpa, inrep fjs ev e'hcoai araBiois 
icrrl to EapvKLOv avTpov, ev q> i) dpiaTrj Kponos (fiueTai. eari Sc KoeXas 
peydXr) KvnXoTepi ;? eypvcra irepiKeipevpv ocppvv irerpcbB')} iravTa%o0ev Inavibs 
vifnjXrfv’ KarafiavTt 8’ €49 aiiTtjv dvebpaXov etTTiv eBaepos Kal to iroXv 
ireTpdiBes, peaTov Be Tr/s 0apvd>Bov< } vXtjs aei0aXovs Te Kal ypepov n rape- 
airapTae 8e Kal Ta iBdcfip to, cj^epovTa ttj v KpoKov. earl Be Kal avTpov ainodi 
eyov irrjyrjv peyaXrjv iroTapbv e^ielerav Kadapov T6 Kal Beacfaavovs vBaros, 
ei>0vs Kar air Ltctovt a inrb yr)s‘ ev€^0els 8’ uebavrp e^etcriv el? ri]v 0dXaTTav' 
KaXovai Be iriKpov vBaip. The description of Pomponius Mela (i. 13, § 71 
foil.) is more elaborate, but to the same effect : Non longe hinc Coryeos 
oppidum portu saloque iucingitur, angusto tergore continenti adnexum. 
supra specus est nomine Corycius singulari ingenio, ac supra quam ut describi 
facile possit eximins. grandi namque hiatu patens montem litori adpositum 
et decern stadiorum clivo satis arduum ex summo statim vertice aperit. tunc 
alte demissus et quantum demittitur amplior viret lucis pendentibus undique, 
et totum se nemoroso laterum orbe complectitur : adeo mirificus ac pulcher, 
ut mentes accedentium primo aspectu consteruat, ubi contemplari duravere 
non satiet. unus in eum descensus est angustus asper quingentorunr et mille 
passuum per amoenas umbras et opaca silvae quiddam agreste resonantis, 
rivis hinc atque illinc fluitantibus. ubi ad ima perventuni est rursum specus 
alter aperitur ob alia dicendus. terret ingredientcs sonitu cymbalorum di- 
vinitus et magno fragore crepitantium. deinde aliquamdiu perspicuus, inox 
et quo magis subitur obscurior, dueit ausos penitus, alteque quasi cuniculo 
admittit. ibi ingens amnis ingenti fonte se extollens tantummodo se os- 
tendit, et ubi magnum impetum brevi alveo traxit iterum demersus absom- 
ditur. intra spatium est magis quam ut progredi quisquam ausit horribile 
et ideo iucognitum. totus autem specus augustus et vere sacer, habitarique a 
diis et dignus et creditus, nihil non venerabile et quasi cum aliquo numine se 
ostentat. (He then proceeds to describe the smaller depression near by, 
which was also visited by Mr. Bent, ante.) alius ultra est quern Typhoneum 
vocant, ore angusto et multum, ut experti tradidere, pressus, et ob id adsidua 
nocte suffusus neque unquam perspici facilis, sed quia aliquando cubile 
Typhonis fuit et quia nunc demissa in seconfestim exanimat natura fabulaque 
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memorandus. There is an account of the cave by Tchibatscheffin F/rganzungs- 
heft 20 zu Petermann s Geographische Mittheilungen (Perthes, Gotha, 1867, with 
Map by Kiepert),p. 54 : ‘Excursion zur Corycischen Hdhle. Nach viertelstun- 
digern nicht steilen, aber durch die Zerstriimmerung des antiken Pflaster- 
wecres erschwerten Steigen ein halbzerstbrtes altes Gebiiude von dern Stufen 
nordlich in eine Engsclilucbt hinabfiihren, an deren Ende nach einer 
weiteren Viertelstunde eine zerstbrte Kirche mit Resten byzantinischer 
Malerei im Innern, die jetzt als Moschee dient, unmittelbar am bequemen 
Eingang der Grotte; diese ist voll von Stalaktiten und Stalagmiten, zeigt 
auf dem Wande noch griecbische Inschriften, fiillt gegen N.O. hinab ; ihr 
Hauptraum hat eine mittlere Hdhe von 50 m. (am Eingange liber 80 m.) bei 
einer Breite von 20 m. und einer Lange von 270 m., weiterhin verengt sie 
sich zu einer ungangbarer Felsenspalte, in der man einen Bacli rauschen 
hort. Die Schilderungen der Alten, namentiich Strabon’s und Mela’s, 
zeicben sich als dichterisch ausgescbmiickt, von der angeblichen reichen 
Vegetation (namentiich Crocus) im Innern ist keine Spur zu finden und 
liberhaupt steht der Grotte von Antiparos und anderen weniger beruhmt 
gewordenen weit nach.’ This does not substantially differ from Mr. Bent’s 
account; Tchihatseheff seems to confine his attention too exclusively to the 
inner cavern. The ancients meant by the Corycian Cave not only this cavern, 
but also the large depression out of which it led. What caused their wonder 
was the contrast between the rich profusion of growth in this deep depression 
open to the sky, and the gloom and mysterious noises of the inner cave. 
The grotto visited and described by Victor Langlois in the Sheitan-lik is, of 
course, not the Corycian Cave (Langlois, Rcq)port, &c., p. 9). 


24 ‘ Within the cave itself, just below the old temple, and previously 
covered up in part with rubble.’ From a good squeeze by Mr. Bent. 



Ay men kcu Spvpols 7 ; S’ aXaecn, — irplv pv^ov evpvv 
Bi'pevai iv ryaigs fievOecnv Elvapipois, 
g'Xrje is 59' ’A wo? dtfcevyecn pevpacn cfrevyei,, — 

Hava kui 'Hppetqv [Z]e5 liable el/cdcrape[v. 

The letters are quite clear, and probably belong to the latter half of the 
second century A.D. The names of the dedicators may have been inscribed 
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on the plinth of the statues or reliefs referred to in line 4, eiKdaape[v. They 
had set up figures of Pan and Hermes amid the wild brushwood of the outer 
and open cave, just before one enters into the inner cavern. The latter is 
described in exact terms which recall the descriptions of Strabo and Mela 
It is iv yairji /3 evOecnv : the epithet Elvapipotc; takes us back to Iliad ii. 783, 
and Aeneid, ix. 716. Virgil was not the only writer who read elv 'Apipois as 
one word (see commentators on both passages), and the legend of Typlmeus 
belonged to Cilicia more than to S. Italy, though Pindar ( Pyth . i.) harmonizes 
the two accounts. From line 3 we learn that the name of the river which 
rose and disappeared so noisily within the cave was Aous ; this agrees with 
Etymol. Mug. s.v. ’A a>o<?, where, though the gloss is sadly confused, a line is 
cited from Parthenius referring to the Cilician Aous : 

K.a>pvtci(i)v aevpevo<; it; opeoov. 

Similarly Hesychius s.v. ’Acorn- 0eol ol e/c A poyov peraKopiadevre*; et? Aa- 
poOpa/crjv Aipvgv (Lobeck corrigit rj Arjpvov). teal K tAuces diro ’Action rod 
K ecfjaXov, [1) rov] irapappeovros i rorapov. These glosses will be found dis- 
cussed by Meineke, Analecta Alexandrina, pp. 279 foil. Line 4: it is not 
strange that Pan and Hermes should be associated together in this wild 
sport. But Oppian, who was a native of Corycus, tells us the local legend 
which connected the two deities with the cave ( Halieut . iii. I — 28). Invoking 
Heirnes as the god of his fathers and of Corycus (iv Ki\Uea<nv v<j> ’Eppatoi; 
aSvTOiat, | ’Eppeta av fie pot i rarpuiie, /c.r.X.), he tells how Hermes instructed 
his son Pan in the fisherman’s arts, and how Pan helped Zeus thereupon to 
slay Typlion. It was Pan who by a tempting dinner of fish drew the monster 
out ot his cave to the slioio ; there Zeus at once slew him with the thunder- 
bolt, and the marks of his blood wei-e still seen on the sands : 

Tlavi fie KcupivcZco (dvOlyv irapaKarOeo riyvgv, 

7racfii red), rov cpacrl Albs pviijpa yevecrffai, 

Z gvos pev pvrrjpa, Tvcpaoviov fi’ oXerf/pa. 

Keci/o? y dp beirrvoicriv irr l^Ov^oXotai 8 oAwcra? 
apepSaXeov Tvficbr a Trapijiracpev, e/c re /3epe0pov 
hvpevai evpooirolo /cat eiV dXo? iXBipev iucrr\v- 
ev6a piv o^elat cnepcnraX pi-nai re Kepavvwv 
%a<fiAeyie<} Trprjvit;av o fi’ aWopevo<; 7 repo? o/r/3pot? 

Kpdd’ i Karov rrirpgai TrepurTvepeXt^ero rrdvrg 
t; aivopevos- t;av6al fie Trap’ ?}ioveacnv eV 6^0 at 
Xvdpcp ipevOioaxjL Tvcpaovicov dXaXgrcbv. 

The invocation of Paphian Zeus is strange : the dedicators were doubtless 
from Cyprus, and on p. 35 of Mr. Hogarth’s Dcvia Cypria will be found an 
inscription from old Paphos mentioning Zen? IloXteo? (= Le Bas, 2795). It 
is also worth while to remember that the Corycian Cave was sacred to Zeus 
H.S. — VOL. XII. R 
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(the destroyer of Typhoeus), and that there was an Aous river in Cyprus. 
Strabo does not give the name of the Corycian stream ; he simply says : 
KaXovcn Se 7 nicpov vScop. 


25. ‘ Over the door of the Byzantine Church in the Corycian Cave. No 
squeeze taken.’ Copy by Mr. Bent. 

tU)£ITT€P 0 £ON£ AOZ(jOTONXU)PHTONAOTON 
XAIPOYCAM£IKPOIC£NKAT(jl)KHCONAOMOIC 
OICnAYAOCANHr€IP€ 0 £PATTCONOCOCKAM(jJN 
TONrTAI AATONCONXPICTON£KMIMOYM€NH 

"n(<r)7T€/3 Qeov eS(e)t;6) rov \a\%u)pr}TOv Aoyov, 

%alpovaa p,euepoi<s evKaT{oi)Krj<jov Sopois, 
oh ; IlaOXo? avrjyecpe OepaTrcov o 1 ro? Kapatv, 

70V 7 ral&a tov aov Xpiarov iicp.ip,ovp.evr). 

A beautiful quatrain, recording the dedication of the church to the 
Blessed Virgin by one Paulas, probably in the fourth century. 


26. 1 From temple on height above Corycian Cave.’ From a good squeeze 
by Mr. Bent. 


AIIKQPYKIQ 

eniNeiKin 
TPOT7AIOYXQ 
eniKAPnis 
YITEPE YTEKN I A £ 

mi4>;,*aaea4>i ai 

q>TQN£ 

C€B ACT HN 


Alt K COpVKirp 

E7 Tiveucirp 

T po7raiov^(p 
'hLirucapTrltp 
vn rep evTeicvlas 

K(ai) 

TWV 

hiefia<TTO)v. 


Line 5 appears to have been anciently erased, to judge by the impression. 
But either <$> is clear, and also the last three letters and AE : parts of the 
other letters are also faintly visible, so that there is no doubt of the 
reading. 

The inscription is an ex voto on behalf of Caracalla and Geta a.d 211 
and the word (f)i\a8e\<f>ia<; was erased after Geta had been murdered and 
declared a public enemy, a.d. 212. 
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27. On the front of North anta of Temple above the Cave. For the 
text I have Mr. Bent’s excellent squeezes of stones III.-IX. In addition, 
Mr. Ramsay has given me his own and Mr. Hogarth’s very careful copy of 
the whole of the original, which I have collated minutely with the impres- 
sions : only in one or two slight details could I detect any error. The uncial 
text gives their copy. Mr. Ramsay notes : ‘ 0 and XI are smaller by a very 
little than other letters ; the vertical stroke of I leans, sometimes more, 
sometimes less. The entire surface of upper stones has scaled off, and they 
are very hard to read ; the lower stones are clear and well-preserved. All 
has been seen by me, and in great part by D. G. Hogarth. I send you my 
copy (W. M. R.), which in almost all respects is that of both. All variants 
of D. G. H. were verified carefully by W. M. R., and in most cases re-verified 
by D. G. H. One or two variants are recorded, where of interest.’ I may 
add, from the evidence of the impression, that fl and l -1 are both found. 
The letters, strange to say, increase in size towards the bottom ; the reverse 
is usually the case with inscriptions on temple- walls, for convenience of 
reading. 
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Stone I. 

A A 
\OSA0HNAIOY 
ONAiSISTPATOY 
A AON IAHSAYSISTPATOY 
5 An E A AH SAY SI ST ATOY 

AZ An AAOTOS 
NOSAPTEMONO 
N KOMoPP 
NOAOPOSZHNOAO 
10 AT TASAIEP AKA 

KAEY 0 A'EA 
Flaw in Stone. 

.-//// PIOY 

NAB O 

15 I OS 

N MIR 01 
APIONAnEAAEOYS 

NOPAnO AON I AOY 
PAKAEoYS 

20 “PAIO//.7 

Stone II. 

KYAPI . . APTEMONOS 
KPATHSAnOAAONI AOY 
A I O M H //// 4S AT~0 A/ ONIAOY 
OYPO A A OS A PTE MONOS 
25 I ASONNEONOS 

BI0YSAAKPATOY 
vFBISAnOAAONlOY 


Line 21. — Hogarth preferred EYAPl 
comparing my copy. 

Line 20. — BIOYS, Hogarth. 

Line 27.— OT IS, Hogarth. 


• P • EYIil | OS even after 
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In the cursive text I follow Messrs. Ramsay and Hogarth’s readings, save only 
'when they are corrected hy the impressions. 

Stone I. 

A A 

05 ’A Orjvaiov 

KXe ?]< 0 V A.(v)<TL(TTpdTOV 
’A7ro]Wom8»75 Avaiarparov 
5 ' AireWys AvcucrT^pjaTOV 

. . afj ’A7t[o]XXwto5 
. . . vos Apreprovo^s 
. . v . . K opopp . . . 

Zi]]v68aipos ’Zr)vo86\rov 
10 . . ar . . . ras . . . paicA . . 

. . eAev . o . . [’AwjeXfXeov? 

Flaw in Stone. 

piov 

P«w]l/S/3t05 • • • 

15 . ... ios ■■ ■ 

'P wp^v\a\plm[y\ ’0(£)[oXXci ? 

’ A pi as v ’ AireAAeovs 
~Suca\v(op ’A7to[X]X&W8ov 

'H]pa«Xeoi/5 

20 Mt](<r)pato[i; 

Stone II. 

T ap]Kvapi[s] 'Aprepcovos 
’E 7 ~i i]Kpdrgs ’A 7 -oAAoiviSov 
AioprjSrjs ’ A(yr)oA(X)oiviBov 
(dvpoAaos ’ Aprepoivos 
25 ’ \dcr(ov Hewvos 

HiOvs A anpaTOV 
’Opffis ’ AttqWcovi'oi 
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MOYPMIZNEI 

pnzrHTiz 

30 KNI AAZNENA 

TEPBEMAZIZZANAA 
TETHZNENA YIOZ 
TEAIAPIZ POY A 
nOAYKAEITOZNENAMn 

35 ZENHN AnOAAHNIAOY 

PniPYMEPIZ_ETAZIOZ 
AYZiZTPATOZNIKANOPOZ 
I A - APMAZPHZ 
M ZEniKPATOY 

40 MC-~ AAHZPflN A 

NEONNIK ANOPOZ 
NIK ANOPEniKPATOY 

Stone III. 

E 

APXOZOZEOYZ 

45 OAAIZTPOKOAPBAZIOZ 

PONABIHZZENON0Z 
PilNIPYMEPlZOEYAZlOZ 
TETHZOZEOYZ 
MazpnzrHTioz 

50 NEONPHIAPMA 

MAPOAAAZOHTAZIOZ 


Line 28— Or MOP. Impossible to say how much, if anything, is lost 
at the end of these lines. 

Lines 30, 32, 34. — Probably the same name: but the text is very 
doubtful, the stones being much decayed. My reading approximates to 
NENAPIOZ, Hogarth’s to NENAOPMIOZ (cp. 72, on which we aoree). 

Line 34.— Or Pin at end of line. 

Line 36 — The variation of spelling in 36, 47, was carefully compared by 
me. Read ©EYAZIOZ. (So W.M.R. But the impression in 47 has OET 
in 51 OHT, E.L.H.) 

Line 38.— PHIAPMAZ may be correct: A several times was read in my 
first copy for rv : but compare 62. 

Line 39. — M[n]Z certainly, as in 49. 

Line 45. — The impression certainly has TIP OK, E.L.H. 

Line 51. — The impression certainly has MAPP, E.L.H. 
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M ovpfu<t Net . . . 

'Pfti<7'yt/T(9 . . . 

30 K vi$a<; Net>d[pto? 

T epfte/j.atri's 2(a)v8a ? 

Teri}? N evd(p ?)to? 

TeS/apt? [A]pon[p.](«)[pto? 

IIoXuKXetTo? N eva(pi?)a) 

35 s.evasv ' AttoX\.o}vl8ov 

'Pa>£pvfiepi<; (’ Oif)rd<rio< ; 

±\vcrt<TTpaTo<; N ucdvopos 

Ta[£]appa? 'Pw(<r)[7>;Tto? 

Mfco]? ’E 7 TiKparov 

40 Mo(r)«Xrj<; 'P«j/S[/8tou 

New i' N ucavopos 

Nt/caj/wp ’ EvcKpaTov 

Stone III. 

6 . . 

A?;\i ?]ap^;o? ’O£eou? 

45 ’O AAi? UpoKoapftacrio<; 

'Pwt'0/3(^<? B,evm /09 
'Pwf^pupept? ’Oerderto? 

Te-ri)? ’0£eou<? 

Mw? ' Pwa^-rto? 

50 New? 'Fa^apfia. 

MappoXXa? ’Orjrdcrto? 

Line 36. — See lines 47, 51. W. M. R. conjectures ©euaVto?. 
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TETHZOZEOYZ 
O.ZOAAAZOZEOYZ 
TTATTAZAHAIAPXOY 
55 PftMBirPEMIZPnZrHTIOZ 

TTAPAZPOYNIZPnMNAMlOZ 
MIZPAIOZPnzrHTIOZ 
KOMONPIIMNAMIOZ 
AlOMEAUNPHNABlOY 
60 TPOKOMBirPEMIZNHNIOZ 

YBPIZTEYKPOY 
IHNOcj)ANHZAIAPMA 
TBEPAZHTAZTOKPIOZ 
PnZ/''7HTIZAPTEMnNOZ 

Stone IV. 

65 . /7/jQN ABEPPAZPnNAINAZlOZ 

////NTITTATPloZTAPKYMBiOY 
////A OYZTEAIAPIoZ 
IAZTEAI APIoZ 
IHNUNAnOAAaNlOY 
70 OZHIZTETEOYZ 

ZYlZnAPAZEPPYMOY 
ON1AZNENAOPMIOZ 
TPOKOIA p MAZPniAPMA 
OnPAMlzZIZNHNlOZ 
75 PaNlEIZPHN ABIOY 

TIaAIZTEAIAPIOZ 
pnzrHTizMnioz (sic) 
PHNABIHZAnOAAflNIOY B 
PHNAEPBEMIZNHNIOZ 
80 PHNAINEZIZPHNABEPPA 

KBEAIAZIZPQNABIOY 


Line 63, 64 should change places, so impression cert 
Line 66. — Impression certainly ATPOZ, E.L.H. 
Line 67.— KAOYZ. 

Line 71.— Probably APIZ, W.M.R. But Z . . Z 
E.L.H. 

Line 72. — Probably flNIAZ. 


ainly, E.L.H. 
certainly in squeeze, 
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Te-riJ? Ofeoi/? 

’OfoAXas 'Odious 

IIa.7rcis ArjXtdp^ov 

55 'P cofifttypepis f P (o&yrjrios 

Hapaapovvis 'Peopvdpio<; 
Mio-paio<s 'VforTyr'jTioc; 

Ko/tftll/ ’Pcop.vdp.ios 
A topeSav 'Pasvhfttov 
60 T pOKopfiiypepus Nj jvios 

r "T/3pi$ T evicoov 
Zi]vocf)dvr]'i ’A £dppa 
' Pa><r[/y]>7T£? ’A pTepavos 
'Y/3(ipaai'/Ta^ T oTcpto? 

Stone IV. . 

65 'P]( 0 v&fteppa<; 'PeovSivdacos /3. 

’A]i£TtVarpo<? Taptcvpftiov 

K]Xo09 TeStapto? 

Z a? TeStapios 
Zijvwv ’ KttoXKo>viov 
70 T ereovv 

2) . . 9 IJapacreppvpov 
(’H)vta? NerX op/xto? 

T po/co^dppas ' Poj^dppa 
’Oirpdpwa'i'i N ijvio<; 

75 ‘PcovUis ’PoovSficov 

PtaXt? T eSidpio<; 

'Pd)<ryrjTi<; M<w(t)o? 

'P«i'S/3t?/9 ' AttoWwvlov (3. 

’ P(ovoep0ep,i<; N?;wo? 

80 Pai'S/vecris 'Pqji iSfieppa 

KfteSiacris 'Pavhfiiov 
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EPMOKPATHZIHNOcj)ANOY 
PHNAINAZIZPnNABlOY 
MHZMIKYPOY 
85 IAZAOPTIOZ 

Stone V. 

//// K IMflZKOMA Z//// 1 0 Y 
//AZTPOKOMBITPEMIOZ 
OnPAMnZIZTEYKPOY 
AIONIKOZTAPKYMBIOY f> 

90 fTATlZOAPIOZ 

lAZnNPnMBITPEMIOZ B 

TEYKPOZYBPITOZ B 
APIZTOBOYAOZYBPITOZ 
NENIKAMIAIZPfiMBirPEMIOZ 
95 NIK ANHPIHNOcjjANOY B 

ANTirENHZPHN ABEPP A B 
IHNOcjjANHZANTIITATPOY B 
EPMinTTOZTBEP AZHT A 
lAZPHNAEPBEMIOZ 
100 / /// 0 A YKAEITOZOZEOYZ 

AHAl APXOZTTAPA 
KAEAroPozrOPriOY 
NIKANflPPTlZrHTIOZ 
KAOYZMQTOZ 

105 AIONIKoZAHAIAPXoy 

lAZTlAAIoZ 

Stone YI. 

nil ANfliPX.IPOKPA 
////EnNIHNOcJjANOY 
r r APAZEPPYMOZPfl////////BEMIOZ 
110 PflN ABIHZANTITENOY B 

MENEAHMOZAIOMEAONTOZ 


Line 86. — Impression ///// A 0 Y, E.L.H. 

Line 101. — Impression TTATTA, E.L.H. 

Line 102. — P°Z or POZ; doubtful [o impression (E. L. H.).] 
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' Epf/,OKpaTT)<i Zr)vo<j>avov 
'Va>v&Lva.(TL<; 'PwvBftlov 
Mai? Alucvpov 

S 5 Za? AopTto? 

Stone V. 

. . Kip,(o<i K opaa . . . Aov 
Z]a? Tpo/copfiiypipios 
’Otrpd patens T evicpov 
A lovucos Tap/cvp,/3iov j3. 

90 nx« 9 ’Oapios 

’Idaatv 'Pa>p./3iypep.ios j3. 
Tev/epos '"fftpiTos [3. 

’ ApiaTof3ou\os "TfipiTos 
Nevi/cdpuhis (sic) 'P (op./3iypepio<; 
03 Ni/a/j/cup Z r)vo<f>dvov (3. 

’Avnyevr/s 'Pan >S/3eppa ft. 
Ztjvocfidvrjs 'AvTnrdrpov (3. 
"Epp.t7T7ro9 T/3epaan')Ta 
Zas 'PatvSepftepios 

1 00 II]o\uKXetT 09 ’OgeOVS 

Ar/X('ap^o 9 IIa 7 ra 

KXedyopos ( sic ) Topylov 
Ni/cavatp ’PuxryrjTios 
KX0C9 Mwto9 

105 Aiovucos Arfkidp’xpv 

Zas rtdXto9 

Stone VI. 

Nt/cjavtup ~X.(ei)pofcpd[Tov 
Kxjemi; Zrjvotfidvov 
Hapaaeppvpo<; Pco[dep]/3epto9 
HO 'PatvBfilrjs ’ Avnyevov [3. 

Mei'tS?7po9 AiopeBovTos 
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NEOnTOAEMOIEPMinnOY 
HPAKAEOAUPOZBIOY B 
ETTlKPATHZIATOZ B 
115 antihatpozantittatpoy B 

AN IirENHZAnOAAIlNlOY B 
YBPIZAPlZTOBOYAOY B 
EniKPATHZTEYKPOYTOYYBPITOZ 
IHNOC^ANTOZMIZIOZ B 
120 AlOZKOYPI AHZEPM1TTTTOY 

OPONTHZMnTOZ B? 

TAYPIZKOZNIKOAAOY B 
A AIAZIATOZ 

EPMOKPATHZnOAYKAEITOY B 
125 YBPIZTEYKPOY 

AlOKAHZnOAEMaNOZ 


Stone VII. 

OPAZEAZEPMOKPATOY B 
EPMOKPATHZTEYKPOYTOYYBPITOZ B 
AlOMHAHZEPMOKPATOY 
130 ZHNO(})ANHZTEYKPOY 

KAEUNEPMinnOY B 
lAZnNEPMOTENOYZ B 
EPMOtjjANTOZNIKANOPOZ B 
K AEflN AlOMHAOY 

135 EPMOKPATHZMnTOZ B 

AHOAAOAOTOZAIONIKOY B 
APMAPHNIAZMIZIOZ 
KAEONAIOZKOYPI AOY 
ANTI OXOZMENEAHMOY B 
140 !AZn NNIKANO////OZ 

TEYKPOZNIKAAOY B 


Line 113. — Perhaps BIOY. 

Line 120. — B at end of line in impression, E.L.H. 
Line 121. — Doubtful if B or mark in stone. 

Line 127.— ©PA Z . . 

Line 137. — Impression Z, E.L.H. 

Lines 130, 140.— N.B. Flaw in stone. 
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Neo 7 TTo\e/to 9 'Epplinrov 
Hpa/cXeoSwpo? B iov ft. 

’ ETTlKpaT)^ Zaros ft. 

115 ’ AvTnrarpo^ 'AvTiirarpov /3. 

Aimyevr]^ ’Ai roXXomou ft. 

"Tftpis ’ApltTToftovXoV ft. 

’EiriKpaTt]^ TevKpov Tov"Tftpno<; 
Zr)v6<f>avTO< ? Mt<T 4 o<? ft. 

120 AioaKovpiSr 79 'EppiTnrov ft. 

’Opovrrj'i Mwtos ft. ? 

TavplaKOS Nt /coAdov ft. 

Ad£a<> ZaTo<f 

'EppoKpdm]? HoAvicAeiTov ft. 

125 " Tftpi ? TevKpov 

Aioic\r}<s HoAepcovo<} 

Stone VII. 

(f))pacrea<? 'E ppoKpurov ft. 

'E ppoKpdrrfS Tev/cpov tov ’’T ftp it os ft. 
A(.0/^St?9 'EppLOKpuTOV 
130 Zrjvo<f>dvri<s T evKpov 

K Aecov 'EppiTTTTOV ft. 

'Jacrtov 'Eppoyevows ft. 

' Eppo(f>avTO 9 N ucdvopos ft. 

EXecop Aiop/]8ov 

135 * EppOKpUTTlS Mmto9 ft. 

’A7ToXXoSoT09 AlOVtKOV ft. 

’ Appaptovt^as Mit rto? 

KXe(a))j' Aiocncovpihov 
’Aimo^o? M eveS/jpov ft. 

110 Tderwi' N iKavopos 

Tev/cpos "SikuSov ft. 
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TEYKPOZAIOK AC////YZ 
AlOMHAHZAIONlKOY 
EPMO<})ANTOZAIOZKOYPIAOY b 
145 EPMinnOIAAKPATf'Y 

Stone VIII. 

NE . . . 10MHA0Y 

AOY . . . ZAPYMAPIOY B 
KNHZEPMOKPATOY 
AIONIKOSEY////OYAOY 
150 APIZYBPITOZ 

EPMHZIANAZEPMOKPATOY 
EPMOKPATHZEFIKPATOY 
EF1KPATHZTEYKPOY 
AIOZKOYPIAHZAFOAAOAOTOY 
155 NIKOAAOZTAYPIZKOY 

EPMO<j)ANTOZEPMO(j)ANTOY 

Stone IX. 

ZHNOcJjANTOZE . . 0({)ANT0Y 
AIOZKOYPI AHZE////M04>IA0Y 
AHMAPXOZTEYKPOY B 
160 AIONIKOZBOHOOY B 

EFIKPATHZAFOAAOAOTOY 
AIOZKOYPIAHZKAEHNOZ B 
TEYKPOZFAFOY 
TTOAYKAEITOZAIOZKOYPI AOY B 
165 APXEAAOZAPXEAAOY 


Lines 146, 147.— Probable number of letters lost indicated by dots. 
Line 148. — B at the end of line in squeeze, E.L.H. 

Line 150. — Name anciently erased after APIZ in squeeze, E.L.H. 
Line 158. — Apparently P never engraved. 

Line 159. — AHM, W. M. R. ; but certainly AHAI on squeeze, E.L.H. 
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145 


150 


155 


100 


105 


Teu/c/jos Aio/c\e[o]iis 
A iOfxr)hrj<i A lovlkov 
' Epp6<f>avTo 9 At oaicovpihov (3. 
''Rpfumros AaKpdr(o)v 


Stone VIII. 

Ne[&)t> A]to/tJjSou 

Aov ... ? Apvpapiou (3. 

Kfw? ' EppoKpdrov (3. 
Atopacos Eu[/S]ouXou 
”Apt9' , T/3ptT09 
'Kpprjcridva^ 'Kpp.oKpd.Tov 
' KppoKpaTt 7 ? ’ KtriKpaTov 
’KTriKpdTrjs T evKpov 
At oo-Kovpl&r)<; ' AttoWoBotov 
Nt/toXao? TavpiaKov 
'Kppo(f>avTo<; r Kppo<j>dvTOv 

Stone IX. 

Zrivo<f>avTO‘ ; ' E[pp~\o<pdvTOv 
AioaKovpiSrfi ' K[p]porf>i\ov 
AtjXtap^o? T evKpov (3. 

A totatcos Boty^ou /S. 

’E7 TiKpaTTjs ’ AttoWoBotov 

AioaKovpiBrj'i K Xeawo? j3. 

T evKpos Tlcnrov 

II oXweXetTO? AioaKovpioov j3. 

’ Ap^eXaos' ’A p^eXaov. 
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This list not only acquaints us with the characteristic names of the 
Gilician people, but may also, in the hands of a sound philologer, yield 
important data concerning their ethnic affinities. What is the purpose of the 
list, and what is its data ? I should assign it to the Augustan age, in point of 
date. It is probably a list of contributors to the building of the temple, — 
although we should expect a cipher appended to each name to indicate the 
amount of the donation. It might also be a register of the men of Corycus 
who by birth were entitled to share in the sacra of the temple. Unhappily 
the uppermost stone, which contained the heading, is lost, and we are left to 
conjecture. The remains of the later entries. No. 26, seem to point to a list 
of contributors. In this case /3 will signify two donations, and we must 
suppose all donors to have given the same fixed account. The list cannot be 
a catalogue of the priests of Olbian Zeus, as Mr. Bent at one time supposed : 
but there is no reason why the Archelaos of line 165 should not be the 
’A pxe\ao<; of Strabo 671, the king of Cappadocia. 


28. On the South or inner face of the same anta Mr. Bent found a 
number of names similarly inscribed, but evidently of rather later date. 
The inscriptions on the lower courses are evidently mere graffiti. For the 
upper course (a) I rely upon Mr. Hogarth’s copy; but owing to the height 
above the eye, and the impossibility of taking a squeeze, the text is hardly 
certain. For the next two courses (]>, c) I have deciphered Mr. Bent’s excellent 
squeezes. For the graffiti below I follow the transcript of Mr. Hogarth. 

(b) . ... N . . ZAIOZKOYPl 

HNOAWPOZ 
EITIKP ATOYZ 
TOYKAlAnnA B 
KATYAAOZ 
KAAAIZTPAToY B 
FT A I A I . . <Yli 
TOZATTE . AHZ U 
ZHNOcJ>ANHZ B 
OKAIPWMYAOZ 
IEPEYZAiAP|o Y 

(<•) twnnemezewn 

AHMHTPI OC 
ZHNOcj) ANOYC 
AIOTENHZOKAI 
KonnAAOZAnnA 


Line 5 (e). — Second TT and A dubious. 
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OYIOZ 

THSROAEWI B 
I AZWNZHNO 
4>ANOYE S 


The list reads as follows : — 

(«) M[ 


5 




10 


15 


(c) 


20 


ZD 


id) 


30 


to 


35 


Kal ’Air .... 

Kart/AXo? 

’FjiriKpd.Tov<i, 

'A6t)vo&o[to<; 

Zr)vo(j)dv[ovc;, 

. . . v . . ? Atocncovpi\Zov, 

. 7?voS[w]po? 

’E7T4/tpaTOV? 

rod Kal " Air tt a ft, 

KaroXXo? 

KaXXuTTpaTov ft, 

no. AtXt[o?] (K.)vrj~ 
t os ’A7re[X]Xi)? ft, 
Z.T)vo<f)dvr )<; ft, 

6 Kal 'Pw/tvAo?, 
tepe us 8(a /Sion 
tcov N epeaecov, 

ArjjjbtjTpio<; 

Zr)vo<l>dvov<i, 

Aioyevris 6 Kal 
Ko7r7raXo? (?) "Am ra 
6 vlos 

rr)<; 7rdXeM? /3, 

Tacreop Ztjvo- 
<f>avovs ft, 

....ft... 


Xeu? ft, 


A .... 9 


M. A vp .... vid? 

£ ha 

E . . . V%€ ... V 

1 R 

&t9, 6 xal Ilo/t7r/;[t09 

•s I 
.gi J. 

. . . . 6 Kal . eSis 

?«. 

^ rC> 
CO ‘<ro 

Kal Zr}vo<f>av?)s 

.g gi 

N 



. . . . a 

. . . ’0\rrlpLO^ At . ._ 

Kal ^09 . . ft 


H.S. — VOL. XII. 
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(/) 40 


45 


50 


M. A vp. Mow . roj? Si? 6 ice ’Aii(d)roXt? ? 

t? . . ft 

M. Avp. Ko> era? /cal laa ft. 

M. A vp. 'JLp/jLoyevr]^ A OKe . . . 
uninscriled . . . . e% . . Tao'yefio/? 

M. Avp o? ’ A6t)vo8o\to<; 

. . . oaio? .... v(B)pi cace 


. . . covov 

KaA\.i(a-)T[paTO? . . .. 
tov Aiae . ov ft, 

II. AiXio? 

'E ppr)cnd\ya^] ft, 
Zr)[vo(f)av . . . 


29. ‘ A. long inscription running along the side of the cave, in one line ; 
letters 6 in. high.’ Copied by Mr. Bent ; no squeeze. 

. . . kai . . . noYOAOCcioven . . . oyc . . ta . ttattaiaa . . 


30. ‘ On the inner wall of the temple of Zeus above the Cave, rudely 
scratched.’ Mr. Bent’s MS. copy; no squeeze taken. 

ZEY KOP't .... (Z)et> K(a>)pvicie 

T T. 

TPATANOC Tpa(i)aiio? ? 

It is conceivable that this graffito dates from the time of Trajan’s illness 
and death at Selinus on the coast (afterwards named Trajanopolis), a.d. 117 ? 


IV. — Kokasion. 


31. ‘On the coast, about five miles south of Ghorghos, at a spot called 
Chok-Oren : over the inscription is the sign of the cross.’ From Mr. Bent’s 
excellent impression. Published iu C.T.G. 4430 from Beaufort’s copy : but he 
omitted line 6, which reveals the name. 


i\ 


1/ 


eththcbaciai actwnaecttotwnhmwn 
OYAAENTINI ANOYK A I OY A AENTOCk A I TP ATI A NO 
TWNAIWNlWNAYrOYCTWN 
<J)A OYPANIOCOAAMnPOTATOCAPXWN 
THCIC AYPWNEITAPXI AC TONTOTION 
TOYKOP ACIOYT7POTEPON ATNOOYMENON 
KAIEPHMONONTAEZOlKiWNEniNOlWN 
EICTOYTOTOCXHMAHr ATENEkOEMEAl WN 
ATTANTOEPrONKATACKEYACAC 


/i 


N 
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’E7Ti t!)s /3acn\tas tw v heairoTOJV ypo/v A.D. 367-375. 

OvaXevTiviavov /eat OvdXevTos /cal Tpanavo[v 

tcov alcovLcav AvyovaTCOw 

iLX. O vpdvios o XapirpoTaTOs dp-pwv 
5 t/js ’laavpcov iirap^tas top tottov 

tov Kopacrtov irporepov dyvoovpevov 
/cal eprjfiov opt a e£ ol/clcov emvoioiv 
els tovto to o"xfip.a pyayev etc depeXlcov 
atrav to epyov /caTacncevdaas. 

Line 7 : I take etj ol/c(el)a> v etrivoidiv to mean ‘ after his own plans.’ 

Rightly identified as the place mentioned by Artemidorus cited by Steph. 
Byz. s.v. 'Eeubo/copdaiov alyiaXos peyas ptTa^v K copvKov /cal t/]s Xe\ev/ceias 
Trjs Trap ’laavpois a'.t.X. 

V.— Up the Lamos Gorge. 

32. ‘ An aqueduct from the R. Lamos brought water to Elaeussa- 
Sebaste ; its course can be traced for nearly ten miles. On one of the arches 
is the following inscription.’ No squeeze taken ; copy only by Mr. Bent. 

t ereNeioToeproNTOYT 
oeTTIIMOYTOYMEr AAOriPEn . K0M7 . IT 
ATPOC6NINAIB t 

’ Ey eveTO to epyov tovt\o eirl "I pov l tov p.eya\oTrpeir{eaTdiTOV) Eop (tjTOs) 
Tr\aTpos, ev ’IvS(iKTid)vos) </3. 

The date is given by mentioning the year of the indiction, and by 
naming the pater of the city: see Bull, dc Corr. Hell. vii. 262. It is not 
earlier than 400 A.D. 

33. ‘ Near the head of aqueduct : rock-cut figure with sword. At the 
side of relief is a much obliterated inscription.’ Copy only by Mr. Bent : 
another copy, after Langlois, is given by Le Bas-Waddington, No. 1470. 

Bent. Langlois. 

ATE .... .... ATE . . 


N I IAK . . N . . M . . . 

EPMOTEN . EPMOTE . . . . 

HON . 1 1 OH .... 


Line 3 : ’Eppoyevqs. 

34. ‘ Ascending the gorge you pass extensive ruins on left bank: the 
only inscription was cut on rock in good letters.’ Copy by Mr. Bent. 


noY 
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35. ‘ To right and left of Lamos R. are many towns and fortresses. By 
a bridge, about fifteen miles from the mouth of river, are two stones facing 
opposite ways cut thus in large letters.’ Copy by Mr. Bent. 

(a) ‘Facing north; letters 1 ft. high.’ 

OP 

npe 

IP I <OKM 

(7i) ‘ Thirty feet distant, on a rock facing south.’ 

OP 

npe 

ip 

<okM 

(v) ‘ On another rock near.’ 

O O 

These must surely be boundary stones — op[o?], dpfo?]. But the rest I 
cannot explain. 


36. ‘ From a town a little higher up the Lamos gorge, on the right-hand 
cliff : rock-cut figure with sword and lance, and inscription in shallow letters 
painted red.’ Mr. Bent’s impression, which is very dim. 


oSAANBA 

AHH 

AEZHToN 
AomoNBA 
A AYT o 
E ol 
ZEAIZ 


"Os B’ av /3u- 

\tj 7) [ airo - ? 

Aecrp tov 
Bofiov /3a- 
X[ei ?] . . . 


The letters are very difficult to read, but are of fairly good time, not 
later than the Christian era. 


37. ‘ Ruins of very large town on left bank (Tapourelii), with castles, 
temples, theatre, &c. overgrown with brushwood. Only one inscription found, 
over window of a Byzantine church ; no squeeze possible.’ Copy by 
Mr. Bent. 

tTHBEMICOYTTOAl AKWNEYC 
AMENOCTHNEYXHN ATT6 AX1K6 


T(e p)/3e/u<; 6 vtto(B)lukuiv ev(];)- 
d(j,evo<; rrjv ev^rjv diriBeoice. 
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3S. ‘ Village near this point, with 
Mr. Bent. 

EY2AMENOIOITECCA 
P£CAA£a 4>OIYIOIA 
POYAPATHNfiYXHN 
ATTEAGOKENTtOATTOJ 
5 t KONCONfil f 

There was a St. Conon martyred ; 
of Christian Antiq. s.v., and D. G. Hog 
this saint is named. 


rtress guarding a plain.’ Copy by 

Ev^afievoc oi Tetrcra- 
pes aBeXcpol viol 'A- 
povapa (?) rrjv evyfv 
an e8a)/c(a)v tg 3 d(yt)w 
K ovwvei. 

Iconium under Aurelian ; see Dirt. 
;arth, Dexia Cyprici, pp. 13, 14, where 


39. ‘Ruins a little inland from Lamos River, at spot called Sette Gul : 
no squeeze.’ Copy by Mr Bent. 

MACTONfiAYTHCAN Mas tov lavras av- 

APAMNHMHCX APIN Spa, ^dpiv. 

T£XNHOPAC€OY Te^ 0 pacreov 


40. 1 Ezbegli ; further up the Lamos valley. In relief a soldier with 
lance at his side. The letters are large and clear, and painted with red.’ 


From impression. 

CIPmTuj iTpUTOO- 

NETPaTuj v SrpaTo)- 

NATONY va tov v- 

onmnhmhc ov pvi jfiris 

f) XAPIN^ X“P lv - 


41. ‘ Mara. Near source of Lamos, high up in mountains on frontier of 
Karamania ; extensive ruins, in acropolis of which many coins of Olba have 
been found. Only one inscription, on a late tomb : no squeeze taken.’ Copy 
by Mr. Bent. Given by Sterrett, Wolfe Expedition No. 2. 


Bent. 

AlAlOCBI ANUJ 
TOYETPANO 
A A I A I 
THEYE 

5 £riOIHC€ 

Ai'Xtos B iava- 
p oveTpavo\j; 
afia A 

TJl 3t(p 

5 inoirjae. 

The name B ulvwp is not uncommon 
240, 328. 


Sterrett. 
AlAlOCBI ANU) 
l /, OY6TPANO / ' / 
AMAAIAI v//;/v ii.Hi 
TMCYl/ 7 /."7'7. // 
eTToiHce/,7 // ,7 


in these parts, see Sterrett, ib. Nos. 
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VI. — Further Inland : Jambazli. 


42. ‘ Jambazli: extensive ruins, but yielding only three poor inscriptions. 
On a late stele, the following inscription running along the top and sides ; 
round male bust.’ From Mr. Bent’s copy and partial squeeze. 


AlNTOAICEPMAlOY. APKlD 
AYTOC £no| NIN 

HTIPH |EP TON 

BU1MONMO El YEON 

VAN <J>I 

AC AOC 

XA 
PIN 

AivyoXis Epfiacov [ \\apKLUwm r ov ve(j)ov avros pyipr) j3a>p.'ov p.v[el 
%apiv. ' iLpp.6cf>i\o<; eiroiei. 


43. ‘ Jambazli : circular stele built into a well 
by Mr. Bent. 


MAYP 
AINTOAACAIO 
TENOYCNANAA 
KPATOYCTHN 
5 EAYTOYTYN Al 

KAMNHMHC 
XAPIN 


; no squeeze taken.’ Copy 

M. A vp. 

Alvy6\as Aio- 
yevovs Nai> Aa- 
npaTowi tt)v 
eavrov y wai- 
ted p»vr)p,r)<; 

X LL P LV - 


44. ‘Jambazli: stuck into a well ; probably taken from one of two fine 
heroa just above.’ Copied by Mr. Bent. 

ZABINOZA AHOHPOJON 

Possibly : Xafilvos ’A a (t)o r/pwov. The name ’Ads is not impossible. 


VII.— Oura (Olba) and Uzunjaburdj. 

45. ‘ On large square fortress at Uzunjaburdj.’ From a good impression 
which was taken with difficulty on a ladder. The letters are well preserved 
and are 3J in. in height. Lower down on the fortress, carefully cut and 
surrounded by an oblong frame or border is a horizontal club, the Olban 
symbol. 
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EP 1 1 EPE jt-STEYKP ’E7rt lepiax; T ev/<p[ov 

TOYTAPKYAPIOZ too Tap/cvapios, 

EriZTATHZANTOZ evurTaTqtravToi , f 

TBEPHM j-v^IOZ T/3epr)p.d>aio<; [too ? 

5 oPBAAAZHTA ’Op/3a\a(T>']Ta 

OABEHZ m/3eV. 

The letters are quite certain, and are at least as early as 100 B.c. 

4G. ‘Uzunjaburdj : running along wall of the same fortress, and too high 
to take a squeeze; letters late, but well and deeply cut.’ Copy of Mr. 
Bent corrected from copy by Mr. Hogarth. 

ETTinETPCONlOYC^AY . . eiNOYTOYAAAAnPOTATOYYTTATlKOYKAlKTICTOY 

’E-nd HeTpcovtou < t ) ao[<rT]e/noo too \ap,7rpOTaTov vttcitikov na\ ktlvtov. 

47. ' On a large square fortress at Uzunjaburdj, too high to take a 
squeeze.’ Copy by Mr. Bent. 

AOPICT6YONTOC Ao^/jicrreiWro? 

nAniAKAneTCOAei Ylcnria KaTrerwXei- 

NOYTOYKPATICTOY vov rov KparlaTov. 

Compare the following document. 

48. ' On the same level as the preceding : no squeeze taken.’ Copy by 
Mr. Bent. 

ePrenoriTOYAN ’EpyeTrowTov ’Av- 

TGl)N€INOYC€KOYN TooveCvov 1,eKovv- 

AOYTOYKPATIC Son too Kparicr- 

TOY too. 

These three last documents date the repair of this fortress at a later 
period. 

49. ‘Uzunjaburdj; found built into the wall of a Yourouk’s cottage.’- 
Impression by Mr. Bent. 

EAi vHmAIOAAoENTITIYPII 
XPYZEONAXPANTHIGHK 
Mnrn APIZTEYPOIOZYAU 
OITAIIEII ITOYAEKATAN^ 
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’B,a\y6i]o v aWaXoevri Trvpl \rrpri<ra$ TTToXiedpov 
ypvaeov ayjpdvTfp dr/ica [ 8ea areijjavov 
M cbyyiBpis Tevfcpoio- av K oj [rTToXuiropOos Adava 
oirXtX' el<; [ai’e]i tov BeKarav <r[v Be-^ei. 

Inscribed in letters of good style, with iota adscriptum : tlie bar of 0 
does not quite touch the circle. I should incline to assign the inscription to 
the first century B.C. If p-,d[vdi\ov is rightly restored in line 1 (and I can 
think of nothing else), I should take the dedication to made by some Cilician 
of mark who had assisted in the pillage and burning of Xanthus by Brutus, 
B.C. 43 (Appian, Bell. Civ. iv. 18 foil.). The endings of the lines are merely 
suggested metri gratia. 


50. ‘ Uzunjaburdj : facade with five elegant columns, and inscription 
running along the architrave ; the last stone overturned. Letters about a 
foot high, all in one line ; no squeeze possible.’ From Mr. Bent’s MS.corrected 
from a copy by Mr. Ramsay. 

OnniOEOBPIMOYKAlKYPI AAE 41 N I AOYHrYNHOTiniOYTOTYX AIONTHTTOAEI 

"Oinrios ’Oftpi’pou icai Kvpia A eioviBov rj yvvg ’ Oirirlov to Topalov tt) i ro\ei. 
Apparently of the first century A.D. 


51. ‘Block of entablature, Uzunjaburdj ’ ; from copy communicated to 
me by Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 


i ANOYTTAP 6 1 
AIANONAAPI 


A vroKpdropa Kaicrapa, 6eov Tpa]iavov IlapOt [kou 
viov, 0eov N epova viwvov, Tpjaiavov ' ABpi[av'ov k.t. A. 


52. ‘ Uzunjaburdj: from ornamental border of the proscenium of theatre 
badly engraved letters, G in. high.’ No squeeze ; copy by Mr. Bent. 

IN 6 INWCeBAPM€NIAKW 

3 APM 6 NIAKW 

A vTOKparopi Kaltrapc M. Avp. ’ AvT](co)vei'vro Se/3. ’A ppeviaKm- 
AvTOKpaTOpi Kaio-api A. Avp. B rjpg) Se]/3. ’ Appevia/cw. 


The date is within a.d. 164-1G5. 
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53. ‘ On a base beside No. 56.’ Copy communicated by Prof. Ramsay. 


in 

A lOVv\(T(p 

\pnn 

Tro\vic\dpTr<i> 

\NOZ 

’ Arnn^avot 

IEINOS 

’ AvTa>](v)eivot 

IS 

8]l? 

oyptos 

Brjpi\ovpybt- 


Compare No. 55 ; and, for Bijfuovpyot, see also the inscription from 
Hieropolis-Castabala, Hell. Journal, xi. (1890), p. 248. 


54. ‘ Uzunjaburdj : on a bracket on a column. Compare the brackets 
on rows of columns at Pompeiopolis and Hieropolis.’ A good woodcut of one 
of these brackets from Pompeiopolis (carved in one piece with the drum) may 
be seen in Davis’ Asiatic Turkey, p. 23. The inscription is complete on the 
right, but broken on left. The copy below is by Mr. Ramsay. 


AMYNTA 
MONAKAI 
APE Hit 


]'AfivvT a 

tov >)ye]pova Kal 
ktI<tti)v\ «pe[rf;s' 

[eVe/ca.] 


55. ‘ Among the ruins at Uzunjaburdj.’ Copy communicated by Prof. 


Ramsay. 

HnOAIS 

H 7 roAit 

noAIAIONTIBEPI 

no. AlXioz' Ti/3ept- 

ONKlNTYAAl AN 

ov Ktim/Wmi/foy 

ATini anonantc 

’ Airmavov ’ Avt(wj- 

5 N6INONT 

veivov t \ov Bit 

AHMIOYP 

Brjpuovp\yov. 

Compare No. 53. 

56. ‘ Square stone which had supported 

a statue ; at Uzunjabn 

squeeze.’ Copy only. 

MAYPTTAfTEiPIANON 

M. A vp. Ucnreipiavov 

tonkaiamaxin 

tov Kal "Apa^w, 

1 EPE A AIONYCOY 

iepia Aiovvaov, 

T0NYI0NT0YA2I0A0 

tov vlov tov a^io\o- 
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5 rU)TATOYA0HNO 
AtOPOYOETAIPOC 
HP AKA ACT OYTNH 
CI(jJTATOY4>IAOY 

o- 

We expect tf>iXov, but the wri 
preceding genitives or else he intends 1 


yanaTov ’AOgvo- 
Bdopov, 6 eralpos 
'Hpa/eXa? rod yvg- 
cnanaTov <f)tkov. 

has either been confused by the 
genitive to depend on e’ratpo?. 


57. ‘Round the exteiior of the apse of a church, Olba.’ From a copy 
by Mr. Bent, supplemented by a copy communicated by Prof. Ramsay. 

t 6niltOANNOYAHTOIOYTOYMAKAPIU)TATOYHM(A)N£niCKOT!OY€r6N€TO 

TOePTONTOYTO 
t 6 PrONCT 6 (f>ANOYAOYKA + 


•f ’E7TI ’ltedvvov AljTOtOV TOV pCUCdpiOOTUTOV ?)pd)V ETTUT K07T0V EyEVETO 

to epyov tovto. 

•f "Epyov St e<pdvov A ovica. 


58. ‘Broken stone built into a wall at Uzunjaburdj.’ From good 
impression by Mr. Bent and copy by Messrs. Ramsay and Headlam. 

TEPBEM A:\ISTEAIIMHNI0E 
fTAATANE ZKA1 AIAOYZHTYNH 
TEYHP YNTONEATflNYlON 
ANAPAT A0I AZ 

Tepfiepacns TeBivpvios | IlXarayejL]? Kal AtXov*; ?/ yvvi] \ TevKp[o]iv 
top eaTwv viov, \ dvBpaya6ca<;. 

There is some doubt about the 8tli letter in line 1, which may be E ; 
aud about the third of line 2. All the other letters are quite certain, so far 
as they are given in the uncial text. IIXaTai'eti? points to a deme of Olba ; 
hardly to Platanea in Bithynia (Ramsay, Historical Geography, p. 65). 


59. ‘ Tomb in valley at Uzunjaburdj.’ From impression made by Mr. 
Bent, and a MS. copy communicated later by Messrs. Headlam and Hogarth ; 
the latter add that the tomb stands ‘ on the W. side of gorge, by the 
Sacra Via.’ 
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ATTm ANDCMHN AKAI ABAATTni ANOYHrYNHAYTDYENOPKl ZDMENTOYCOYP AN 1DYCBEOYC 


j KAITBYEKATAXBDN IOY£ 

; EICTDMEBHMAlIKAirONEIC 
H/AWNMEXPEITEbNOYKAKA 
MDDYEZDNEINAITEBHNAI 
ENTA YTHTHCOPWDC A AN 
TBAMHCHHEniTHAEYBH 
ezeiitantatabeiakexdAw 
I menakaitacctytepacepeinyac 


KAIIAlOYTEKNDYHnA 

TDCrEYCETAIDCANTIA 

PAKQYCHTWNAPWN 

KAinAPANDIZH 

HAAADTITWMAEnEN 

BH 


’ Amriavog M rjvd /cal ”A/3a ’ Airmavov 
/cal rovg Kara%6oviovg 
elg to fie8’ rj/ias /cal yovelg 
r/ficov fie^pec re/cvov Ka/ta- 
fioov i^ov elvac redrjvai 
ev ravrr) t fj cropa )• og S' av 
ToXp/jap rj eTriTTjbevOri 
e£ei iravra ra 6ela /ce^o\a)- 
peva /cal rag arvyepag ’E peivvag, 


>) y vv>] avrov evopKi^opev rovg ovpaviovg deovg 
/cal Ibiov re/cvov prra- 
rog yeuaerai o? av rra- 
paKovap ro/v apcbv 
/cal rrapavoi^p 
p aXXo rrro/pa eirev 
dy. 


For the Furies, see Hell. Journal, xi. (1890) p. 239. The imprecations 
are even fiercer than are commonly met with on Cilician tombs. The word 
/ceyoXa/pevog occurs frequently in this connexion in Mr. Sterrett’s tombstones 
( Epigrc/phical Journey, Nos. 28-30, &c.). 


60. ‘ At Uzunjaburdj : on E. side of gorge by Sacra Via.’ This and 
the following epitaphs are given from a MS. copy communicated by Messrs. 
Headlam and Hogarth. They may be compared with the similar group of 
Christian tombstones from Cilicia in C.I.G. 9155 full. 


+ 6HKHKON .... CYP€NIOYZYAlKAPIOYKATAEnnPOniN + 


+ ®rj/cr) K6v[o)vog] liv(y)eviov, % vXmapiov Kara e-/r{ir)poiviv +. 


61. Same place: see No. 60. 


+ BnKinAP06NONT€KAI€IA . T 


+ ®/]K7] UapOevov re Kai Eta . r 

Probably the second word was intended for a possessive. 
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62. Same place : see No. 60. 



| 

5 + □HKHKVPlAKRVKe//. 

•7 + K vpiaic(o)v ice 


~ AIAPICEPHOV 

'Zepyiov 


TOVTHKNO 

rov rvjKvov 


ATTV 

(u)ttv (= avrov ?). 

63. 

Same place : see No. 60. 



+ OlKHANAPEA 

+ 0 (p;K>] 'A vhpta- 


AEHBASTON 

’A/3»;/3a? 70v 


AYTOTEKNON + j 

avrov T6KVOV + 

64. Same place : see No. 60. 



+ (sHTEOPno 

+ Gqi/crj) Teopyiov 


TTPOMAXIO + 

i 

Tlpop.a^iov. 

05. 

Same place : see No. 60. 



+ CUMATOOHKH 

-!• S(op,aro0T]Kij 


TTAYAOYBACIAi'a 

naOXoa, B acri\(a<;, 


TATIANHC . TUN 

Tanavfjs, TWV 


AYTICTEKNON + 

avTTj 9 Tetcvov . 

66 . 

Same place : see No. 60. 



+ 6 HKEIAIA 

+ 0? )Kei Sia- 


^EPOYEArEW A AIOY <f>ipov(a)a TevvaSiov 


j KAITONAYTD 

ical t(<w)i> avrov 


TEKNON + 

r(i)Kv(ui)v +. 

67. 

Same place : see No. 60. 



MNHMAAIA<|)£PONT<A Sia<f>epovra 

+ KCONONOCYIOC + + Koovovo ? vlo<; + 


C&NA&NCAKA 

%avBavo-dtca. 
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68. Same place : see No. GO. 

TOTTI N AN ATOAI 0 Y ! Tottlv 'AvaroXlov 

6 YTYX I OY Evtv^iov. 

6!). Same place : on W. side of Via Sacra.’ See on No. 60. 

M. A vp. A eio- 

<j>avTO‘; 

’ Ay adrjfie- 
pov T ev /ep- 
os' p,vip.T)<; 

Xapiv. 

70. ‘In the same gorge; about \ mile to the S. on W. side.’ See on 
No. 60. 

Mvr/plov M. A vpp- 
Xctov ZoiiXov 
xal Aioyevovs, 

’lovBecov. 

71. ‘ On the aqueduct at Oura, which spans the valley ; too high up to 
take squeeze, except of the words OABEWNHTTnAIC. The inscription is 20 
feet long, and the outer stones are obliterated.’ Besides this squeeze, I have 
Mr. Bent’s MS. copy, and a still fuller copy made by Mr. Ramsay. The 
letters are 3f in. high. 

AY CAPIACETIT CEDYH WEYCE 

TTEPT PABIKWAAI ABHNlKWTTAPBlKW NTH 

KAI PATCIPlKAIC APIM AYPIHAI WANTWNEIN 

erasiire KAIIDYAI 

5 AH KACTPlNN OABEWNHndAIC 

HCTOYYAATOCKAI ATTOXP NiK 

. TA A . . I EC . HW . . . . QHPAKAEIAI r (An 

A<j)L T . N . □ \ DY CKCL 

ANTI A PDTATDY □ 

The foregoing text is from Mr. Ramsay’s MS. He notes further: ‘In 
line 7 my earlier copy has EICINTW! • LOHPAKAEI Ah It was taken by 
me in the evening at close inspection ; the copy here given was taken by 
Hogarth and myself next morning with a glass.’ 


MNHAAION AAYPH 

Aiconzoiaoy 

KAIAIoreNOYC 

IOYA6WN 


[ MA¥PA€IO 
j <j> ANTOC 

atAghme 

| POYT€¥KP 
5 OCMNIMHC 

1 XAPIN 
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Au[t oKparopt, Katjcrapi A. ^£7 rT[i/u6>] ’Seov>][p]rp Eu(re[/3et 
XVepT^lvata 2e/3. ’ A]paj 3 iK<p ' A. 8 ia/ 3 r)vuc<u \lap 8 ucrp \_peylaT\(p 
Kal \_AvToic\pdTopt K aiaapi M. A vprj\Uo ’ AvTU>veiv[m 2e/3aerT&> 

/cat] Nomen Getae erasum Kal '\ovki\a Ae/Sacnq} 

5 ( fd)r)[Tpl] KacrTpwv 'O A/3ia>v rj 7 roXt? 

vTrep Ttjs aycoy ?]>;? tov vSaros Kal diro'xp 

'Hpa/cAetS[»j? 

tov X]a[p,Tr]poTarov [ v 7 raTlK]o[v 

The date falls between a.d. 199, when Septimus Severus assumed the 
title Parthicus Maximus, and 211, when he died. Geta’s name was erased 
in 212, upon his assassination. 


72. ‘ Built into wall of tower above aqueduct of Oura.’ From impression 
and MS. copy by Mr. Bent. 

€PMOiNN£AN!ANAM£ 
nTONMHNACAirrOAIOC 
TOYATT€AAOYOTTATHP 
MNHMHC XAP|N 

'Ep/xo(C)i/ veavtav ape(p)- 
7 ttov bipods AlyyoXios 
tov ’A7reA Aov 6 iraTpp 
P‘Vppr]<i xapiv. 

73. ‘ Oura : wall of later fort. On a round column or stele.’ From a 
copy and impression. The inscription is complete, and letters quite clear and 
well engraved. 

TTAP06N0N Jlapdevov 

01 TON Olyov. 

The meaning is obscure : perhaps a funeral monument to a virgin named 
Oigos. 


VIII.— Meidan. 

74. ‘Ruins of Meidan, six or eight miles west of Uzunjaburdj, and 
just to right of the Selefkeh and Karamanian road : very extensive and fine 
polygonal towers, but no inscription, only an ornamented circle enclosing the 
club of Olba. But on a solitary column, about half an hour from Meidan, 
was inscribed the following : it was too high up to make a squeeze.’ Copy 
by Mr. Bent. 
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AICKAAOMIC 
KAIAINTOAIC 
KAIOiKOYAAIOC 
KAIMINIOAIOC 
5 KAIKOYBABAAOMIOC 
TOYC€AYTtONrON€IC 
KATA($>ANl<NATHN 
EAYT(i1NNYM4>HN 
EYNOI AC6N€K€N 
10 6£ON A£C AION 
YCI0Y£T10I£N 


Kal A ivyo\i<; 

Kal 

Kal 

Kal 

roil? kavraiv yoveis, 
Ka(l ) ’A . . . . (iS)a TTjv 
eavTcav vvfi(}>T]p ?, 
evvolaq eveKev. 
©eo(«Xi))? Aiov- 
vatov €7 roie(i). 


75. ‘Opposite side of Meidan, up deep valley, inscribed on a rock in 
clear letters painted red. By the side of the inscription is carved the figure 
of a man with arms.’ From an excellent impression by Mr. Bent. 


AIOAUU 
POC(PO) 
APBA 
CEUJC 
5 KAITOY 
bOAElC 
MOOPM(l) 
OCIEPA 
CAMEN 
10 OIEPMEI 
t ocriH 

AAION 
KAITON 
EPMHN 
15 ANEGH 
PANEHTUJ 
NIAIUJN 


Atofi(o[po? 'Po|ap/3d|creeo? | Kal Tou|- 
KoXet? | Moop/«|o? lepa\aafiev\oL 'Ep- 
fiet | to amj jXaion | Kal rov | 'Ep^t>}ii| 
aved>) 1 Kav €k to> |r lBlcov. 


I have bracketed in the uncial 
text those letters which are 
doubtful in the impression. 


IX. — Milliaria from the District near Olba. 

I am indebted to Mr. Ramsay for the following memoranda of the Roman 
milestones of the district, which will form a valuable appendix to this 
paper. 

76. ‘ 11 miles from Uzunjaburdj, f mile from Oura, column in valley by 
road side.’ 
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1MPCAES 
PTIM1VS 
S YERVSPIYS 
PERTINAXAYG 
5 ARABADIABP , / 
TRIBPOTVIMP 
COSH //ROCPPET 
YRELIV 
INVSCAESAR 
III MPDESIG 


Imp(erator) Caes(nr) 

L. Se]ptimius 
S[e]verus Pius 
Pertinax Aug(ustus) 

Arab(icus) Adiab(enicus) P(ontifex) [M](ax.), 
Trib(uniciae) Pot(estatis) V, Imp(crator YII), 
Cos. II, [P]roc(onsul), P(ater) P(atriae), et 

M. A]ureliu[s 
Antonjinus Caesar 

I] i n pf era tor) d esig (nat us) . 


MPY///7/ M(iliia) P(assuum) V. 

‘ The titles of Severus fix the date to A.r>. 197; the titles of Caracalla 
fix it to 197 or the first months of 198.’ 


77. ‘ Beside the last. It could all be read, with time.’ 

A Pi I 


78. ‘ Beside the last, on the opposite side of the road.’ 


AAXN 

MAX IMI A NO 
MAXI MIAN O 
INUICTISAYGG 
5 CTMAXIMINO 
C TCON STAN TINO 
LILT8SIMIS AAA 

cs; i vis nipx 

COS . PP 

\IPII 


D(ominis) N(ostiis) 
Maximiano 
[et] Maximiano 
invictis Aug(ustis), 
et Maximino 
et Constantino 
no]bilissimis 
Ca]es(aribus) 

M(illia) P(assuum) II 


Towards the bottom right-hand corner is seen the relic of a previous 
inscription of a similar kind, of which the dating (says Mr. Ramsay) points 
to A.D. 198. 


79. ‘ Milestones on the road from Korykos to Jambazli, Olba, Koropissos. 
and Laranda.’ 

‘First; group of several milliaria, at original position, but all fallen. 
One has the numeral inscribed very large.’ 

A 

‘ Second ; group, one standing in its original position, not legible after 
sunset except these letters ’ : 

PIO 
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■ Third. not observed.' 

Fourtli. a group . one has the following ' : 

Bop CaejSARLSEPTI M TVS 
Severu]SPIVSPERTIN A A 
Ang.]ARABADIABPM 
trib.]POTVDIPVIIT 
Ous.JUPROt TPETM 
Aurelius] ANTON IN VS 
< 'aesar]EMPDESI( I 
Imp. Caes.]MAR( 'OAVRE 
lin ]ANTONIN()PI( i 
ET 

i 

A 

Pine I Tie- date is a l>. 1 !*7. — E. L. H. 

Several othei groups ,,f .'tones weie ub-erved between the lu-f and 
daml>.'i/.li : thence to Oura we did not touch the line of the road. Between 
Oura and the hier.m the road i- still iptite distinct, and the group ot stone.-. 
described above Nos 7»>— 781 belongs to this point. Between rzunjahurdj 
and Alaghra we followed it for about live miles, and found milestone- 
all illegible or buried ; eveiy fifteen minutes. In all < as*.- <>ur time 
between each group of -tones wa- within a traction ot a minute of 
fifteen minutes.’ 

E. !.. Hl< ks 



H.S. — '■ UL. XII. 




OX THE AX (TENT HHOATOMPKDoN. 


1 1 n 


ON THE 

ANCIENT HECATOMPEDON WHICH OCCUPIED THE SITE 

of run 

PARTHENON ON THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. 

[Plates XVI.— XVIII.] 

Amongst the many interesting discoveries made in the excavations 
carried on chiefly during the year 1889 between the Parthenon and the 
citadel wall were two inscriptions which were put together by Herr Lolling 
and published in the Atluiiw for These show that a temple named the 

Hecatompodon existed at Athens previous to the Persian invasion. It is the 
object of this article to show that this Hecatompodon occupied the same site 
as the present Parthenon. 

Previous to the discovery by Dr. Ddrpfeld of the site of the great 
archaic temple between the Ereehtheum and the Parthenon, and the views 
which he has propounded with respect to its theoretical restoration, every 
archaeologist was disposed to agree with Col. Leake that an eailier Parthenon 
had existed — and must have supposed that the sub-basement on the smith 
side of the Parthenon and the entablatures which are so well known to 
visitors to Athens, which have been built into the north wall <»f the Acropolis 
originally belonged to each other : and I propose in the firm instance to 
endeavour to show what a high probability there is for the correctness of 
this view, and afterwards to discuss the newer theory both in its hearings on 
the substructure of the Parthenon and on such of the extant remains as 
undoubtedly belonged to the archaic temple itself. 

Firstly we may consider what historical, epigraphical nr architectural 
evidence there may be bearing on the question. Of the first there seems to 
be very little, and what there is, limited to the fact that Herodotus when 
describing the storming of the Acropolis bv the Persians speaks onlv of one 
temple. This however we must reduce somewhat in its application, as we now 
know that there must have been at that time many smaller sacred edifices of 
which fragments have been recovered, and indeed the earlier Ereehtheum is 
in a subsequent passage referred toby Herodotus himself: but we mnv at anv 
rate accept the statement as demonstrating that there was only one great and 
preeminent temple. There is also the well known passage in Hesvchius 
which states that the Parthenon was jd feet longer than its predecessor. As 
H.s. — VOL. X IT. 


T 
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respects inscriptions, which are tolerably numerous, they appear, with the 
exception at least of those relating to the completion of the Erechtheum, to be 
all Treasury documents, and it seems to be established by these and some 
other records that the opisthodomus of the archaic temple was used for 
secular purposes till a period at least as late as 406 b. r. Still it is only an 
indirect light that they throw upon the question. 

The architectural evidence however is tolerably abundant. We have first 
the means of recovering the exact extent of the stylobate of the archaic 
temple and the width of the stylobate itself on the flank. The data also 
upon which the following Hecatompedon theory is based are preserved on the 
substructions of the Parthenon in a condition admitting of exact measurement, 
viz. the dimensions measured from the south-west corner and taken alona- the 

o 

channels of the panelled course, 3'40 feet below the great marble steps, and 
extending 104’253 from north to south and 23P4S1 from west to east. 1 
These measurements are assumed as giving the size of the terrace or podium 
of the temple as it stood before it was extended in both directions to support 
the present Parthenon. 

Then we have a great many fragments, disjecta nuitihi'u of temples, some 
and the most important of which are the objects of the rival claims. Pre- 
eminent amongst these are the two conspicuous groups of entablatures 
consisting of architrave, frieze and cornice built into the north wall of the 
Acropolis. These stones, whilst agreeing well amongst themselves in the two 
groups, gi' e diffeient measuies of length tor the columniations deduced from 
them. The cornice top of the longer variety is flat and that of the shorter 
sloping ; showing that the latter occupied the flanks of the temple as its 
upper surface exhibits the slope of the roof. In height and all details except 
that of length they are identical and therefore belonged to the same temple. 
The material is poros stone with the exception of the metopes which are of 
marble. The mean length obtained from three stones of the front architraves 
is 13-268 and that of the flank from four stones 12-561 These must be close 
approximations to the columniations ( a an tic ) on the front and flank 
respectively. 

Built into the north wall of the Acropolis about 200 feet eastwards of 
the last-mentioned are remains of marble steps suitable for a large temple : 
and there are some unfinished marble drums of columns, twenty -six°in number 
but these latter cannot be associated with the poros stone entablatures! 
There is also a three-facia moulding of stone identical with a course which 
may be seen on the top of the sub-basement wall of the Parthenon, but which 
seems there to have been shifted from its original position 2 and reduced 
in thickness in adapting it to the newer temple. Under a broken portion of 


1 As respects the oiKTjfxaTa ra eV t£ ‘E ko.to/a- 
TreScp of the inscription published in the AeA riov, 
1890, p. 97, I conclude that these were store 
chambers built subsecjuentlv to its first founda- 
tion within the Naos of the Hecatompedon. 

2 As it bears a certain resemblance to a step 


•f!" of 1 the le,u P lB ^ich pr.ceded the p, 
then oi. hut the position I .should assign to 
would be the coping of the sub-hasement wc 
on which it may have cani.,l some kind 
parapet. 
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the stylobate of the present structure one of these stones may also be seen used 
as foundation for the inner part of the stylobate. There are also built into the 
north walla number of blocks of poros stone which it is reasonable to suppose 
originally formed part of the eella walls 

Built into the Cimonium or south wall of the Acropolis may be seen 
other fragments, amongst which is a marble lion’s head which, if (as may be 
fairly presumed from existing remains) the cymatium of the temple we are 
considering was of that material, may have very fitly formed its termination 
at one of the angles ; and there are some large poros stone blocks which judg- 
ing from the suitableness of their length and height may also have belonged 
to the same temple. 

The recent excavations on the Acropolis which laid bare the internal 
face of the citadel wall also produced some very important fragments, many 
of which must evidently be referred to the same building as the entablatures. 
The principal recoveries were some large poros stone capitals of a type very 
similar to the capitals of the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, sufficiently well 
preserved to determine the upper diameters of the columns which supported 
them. There were four varieties as regards diameter but of similar character 
in other respects, so that it is reasonable to consider them as originally in 
juxtaposition. 


Tnfttl ih'pth of t'ttpifirl Iti'ttllUJi tj ahnrifs. Full dhhnt.tr /* tit 

iiirludtivi ahum s. nu kiutj. 

It. It. ft. 

1 3'5S0 7 ’150 4’232 

2 . . al out 3 •430 . Woken . . . 4-0S8 

3 3 '430 7 -ii.SO 3 ’843 

4 2-330 . . . at milt 4 '70 . . . 2 ’790 


Variations to this extent may be fully expected in the same temple and 
we may properly assign the first to the front, the second to the flank, the third 
to the pronaos or postieum, and the last to the interior order of the naos. 
There were also some poros stone drums of size and character suitable to the 
corresponding columns. One of these in remarkably good preservation with 
the contour of its flutes beautifully worked showed a full diameter of 5‘fsl 1 
ft. The capitals and drums retained portions of the fine stucco with which 
they had been coated and for the most part exhibited traces of the action ot 
fire. 

The marble drums referred to seem to have been prepared for an order 
considerably larger than the poros stone remains. Their probable destination 
will be mentioned further on. One point however connected With these and 
some other of the fragments is material to the question before us as it bears 
mi the question of when they were inserted in the citadel wall. This seems 
to be exactly in accordance with the words of Thucydides i. 03. 

h>j\r] >) oiKoSopiia eri Kai vvv iarlv on Kara cnrovSrjv iyevero- ol yap 
OepeXioi iravToiav \l6wv viroiceivTai tea 1 ov ^vveipyaapevwv ecmv >j «XV &>9 
eKaaroi Trore n rpocricjiepov 7roX\ai re arpXai inro appaTcov teat XiOoL elpyaa- 
pevoi eyKcneXeypcrav. 

u 2 
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The passage would by itself be conclusive as to the time when these 
drums of columns and the poros stone capitals were built into the wall, viz. by 
the orders of Themistocles on the occasion referred to in the above passage, 
but for the fact that Thucydides is primarily speaking of the city walls ; but it 
seems very unreasonable to except the walls ot the Acropolis from the state- 
ment, especially as the particular courses in which these remains are used 
were evidently both inside and out built up hurriedly and they occur exactly 
in that portion of the citadel where it had been proved to he most accessible. 
In the remains of the walls of Themistocles near the Dipylum gate is to be 
observed a curious and interesting converse of the construction of the citadel 
wall we are speaking of. At the base of the former are two courses of beau- 
tifully finished polygonal walling, whilst the upper courses are built in a more 
hurried manner and contain various borrowed blocks. From this we may 
conclude that the Athenians began their city wall deliberately, leaving the 
citadel alone at first. Then came the threatened interruption from the Spar- 
tans — the city walls were hurried on and the Acropolis walls begun where 
most required, also hurriedly, up to a certain point, after which they had 
leisure to construct the citadel walls in a more workmanlike manner. The 
entablatures are inserted in the upper and more carefully finished part of the 
north wall. 

In addition to the above the sub-basement wall of the Parthenon retains 
some evidences of the very highest importance towards the solution of the 
question, in a series of original chiselled marks extending along nearly the 
whole extent of the original wall at a level about 7 feet below the bottom of 
the present great marble steps. Each mark is a sharp Y-shaped cut which has 
been coloured red and formed in a separate smooth sunk tablet about 21 inches 
square. The first, reckoning from east to west, is 20 •oh feet from the point 
where the panelled blocks change their character at a distance of 231481 
from the finished arris of the same course at the S. W. angle already re- 
ferred to, and where presumably the extension provided for the present Par- 
thenon joins the older work. In the measurements below given I call this 
point I" and the chiselled marks A. II. ('. etc., in order as far ns T and I call 
the S. V. angle itself A. See PL X VI T. 
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It has been shown that the architraves which give near approximations 
to the columuiations on the front and fiank measure respectively l:F268 and 


1 X is omitted from the lbd as between .Vain l 
0 about 5*8 — 6 - 0 from tliu former there is a 
«le feet in the stone, so it i^- pa&Mbfa that a m:nk 


im.i\ have U eh then* but theie is n«> >i<*'n of it. 

TX it measured to the face of the panel 
instead ot alfvno the rlmnne] would be :> 7 ' 77 " 
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12-jGl. Ve can find very remarkable coincidences between multiples of 
both these quantities and certain continuous combinations of the distances 
between the marks. 
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Mi.au of the tun latti.i, 

12-01S 12-301 - 1 

It is quite impossible to ascribe so great a number of coincidences 
to chance and it is evident that a relationship lias been established 
between these sub-basement measures and the north wall entablatures, 
and we may now proceed without hesitation to eoneet our approximate 
columuiatious by the small amount of — -U3U in the case of the fronts 
and + '02G in the ease of the Hanks which thus become 13’23S and 12'5S7 
respectively, and we may notice that these quantities bear to each other the 
proportion of 20 to 19 (13*238 : 1 2 57 G y . I have confined the above com- 
parison except in one instance to integer multiples ot the eolumniation mea- 
sures, but if, as indeed might have been expected from the habits of the 
Greeks to subdivide their measures of length into eight or sixteen parts, they 
be subdivided further say into quarters the number of close coincidences will 
be vastly increased. I have also found in the ease of other temples, as 
will he more fully mentioned further on, that a close relation exists between 
the proportions of the main divisions of the plan and elevation and the mea- 
sure of the eolumniation. 

These marks evidently served a similar end in the building on w hich 
they are found with those used by modern masons for the purpose of setting 
out their work full-size on an extended floor or boarded surface. These there- 
fore in the attempt to restoration of the earlier Hecatompedon cannot fail to 
be of the greatest use. 

The excavations showed that the substructions of the south peristyle of 
the Parthenon consisted of a wall of about 2n courses of poros stone resting uii 
the Acropolis rock. More or less of the 4 or 5 upper courses had long been 
visible. Lying against this wall, as shown in section on PI. XVI., was a mass 
•>f earth moie than 30 feet deep which rested upon the top of the rock. The 
upper and larger portion had been evidently formed subsequently to the 
Persian invasion, as it contained many fragments of architecture and sculpture 
and pottery of which the combination could only be referred to that period 
The lower portion however was pre-Persic and contained only evidences ut 
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earlier date. I shall give proofs further on that this upper stratum was tilled 
in (no doubt for the purpose of levelling Tip the ground) against a wall already 
built. In the lower stratum there were evidences that the older soil had at 
some period been cut down in a sloping direction (see PI. XVI.; for the purpose 
of building the great sub-basement wall, which supports the south dank of the 
terrace surrounding the temple. Upon the surface of this earlier soil and with 
no other foundation, was built the retaining wall, shown in the same tigure, 
for the purpose of supporting the earth thrown in after the Persian invasion. 
The sub-basement wall itself is built of large well-jointed stones, but with 
uneven face except the 4 or 5 upper courses, so that it was evidently intended 


to be covered with soil. This work resembles very closely both in workman- 
ship and material the wails built by Pisistratus for the foundations of bis 
temple ot Jupiter Olympius, which are of superior workmanship and ot 
different orientation to the foundation prepared for the later temple. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the cause of the delay of the levelling up the snii 
against this sub-basement wall until the post-Persic times was in consequence 
of the area below' having been occupied by houses at a time when the A< ropolis 
was the great defence ot Athens and was crow'ded with population. 

It has already been stated that when we look at this sub-basement wall 
and also at that under the west trout ot the Parthenon, wo see that the 
toimei has at some period been lengthened towards the east, namelv at a point 
underneath the 8. E angle column of the Parthenon, and the latter has been 
lengthened towards the north at a point between the two columns oi the west 


iront nearest to the N. W . angle. Both these increments were for the sake ut 
enlarging the old foundations to suit the increased size given to the Parthenon. 
That under the west front is of a rough character. It was certainly concealed 
under the pavement. The upper courses ol the extension towards the east ate 
highly finished and must have been intended to be exposed. There are signs 
of the pavement level having been below them. In 1887, at the comment. •- 
ment of the excavations, I saw that the ground lying against tlm sub-basemen! 
wall had towards the east end been cut down so as to reach the io k tor tlm 
purpose of building this extension (see Fig. ];. Photographs were taken 
from time to time as the excavations pro.-oeded— and these show that at 
various points further towards the west there had been no such didiubame 
ot the tilling in (see Fig. 3). The junction of the masonry at the east end has 
been effected with great skill.* but this cutting of the outside mound ami the 
difference of character noticeable in the course worked into panels , about J 40 
feet below the great marble steps) is decisive of the point. Tip's duume 
occurs at the point 1 have called Y iu Pi XVII rm i i ' i 

referred to lhe . rtnrqnes oj Athenian Archil, rtn.rc Plate IX 

As a confirmation of the connection between the chiselled marks de- 
scribed above, and the temple of which we obtain the columniation from the 


1 It was not necessary to work the courses for 
the north-west extension with such exactness 
because the rock was immediately below them, 
but here the angle of the temple had to be sup- 


ported on a very deep artilieial foundation so 
that it was necessary to bond the new and old 
together more carefully. 
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remams on the north wall, we may try what would happen if we were 
to apply a similar treatment to other temples of which the plans and 
dimensions are known. This I have done in the cases of that of Jupiter 
at Olympia, the Theseum and the temples of Bassae and Aegina. viz. on a 
straight line I form a series of points derived from the main divisions of 
the temple. A on the extreme right is taken to represent the south-east anode 
ol the step. Measured from it to C is the angle eolunmiatiou of the flank, 
viz. the distance from the angle of the upper step to the axis of the suvai 



column it we reckon the angle column as the first. CE represents the 
distance from the angle to the corresponding column of the front. Then 
II and I are determined by the distance from A of the pronaos wall ; HI 
being the thickness of that wall. Then follows the east peristyle 131 and 
then J IP is the distance across between the axes of the columns of the naos. 
(This of course is deficient in the Theseum.) We then proceed to the 
extremity of the naos T, then measure back from T ST, equal to the depth 
of the posticuin. Observe — the step of the cella, not the wall, is selected for 
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measurement. »S\> is then taken as the height oi the exterior columns and 
QR as the width of the Hank peristvlc. East] v, *kl is made etjual to the 
entire length of the upper step. It may happen in some eases that these 
points will vary thorn their alphabetical order. It will be found that in the 
case of each temple, but less conspicuously in the Parthenon than in the 
other examples, if a scale be applied formed of integer multiples of the 
columniation, there will he found a considerable number of clvbc coin- 
cidences which proves, what indeed might have been inferred a in u / i, 
that a relationship exists between the main subdivisions of a temple and the 
measure of the columniation, and this is what is claimed for the marks on the 
sub-basement of the Heeatompedon. These last, if compared with the 
columniation scale of the Parthenon or of the temple at Bassae, show onlv 
very few and unimportant coincidences. But both with the Aegiua scale 
and that of the temple of Jupiter at Olympia there are a good many; but 
that is easily explained, toi the columniation ol the former temple is almost 
exactly 5-eighths of the front measure < 13 of the temple under considera- 
tion and to that of the example at Olympia ; it bears the proportion off) to 7. 

I be attempt to reconstruct upon paper this older Heeatompedon would 
have been well-nigh impossible without the aid oi these marks ; but with 
them. I hope to show a scheme which carries with it a high degree of 
probability. 

I hold it then as incontrovertible that the marks have reference to the 
building on which they are found. 

If they had reference to the Paitheuon, they would have shown a 
number ol exact coincidences with the important subdivisions of the temple. 
I have searched diligently for these and can find but three, viz. the colum- 
niation itself GI, the west peristyle RS, the height of the order from 
stylobate to cyinatium inclusive, HO. leaving a very large majority of marks 
totaln without significance. That in so great a number of combinations 
possible (210) there should be three coincidences with some of the spaces on 
the Parthenon need not imply any relationship whatsoever. We may there- 
fore conclude that they have nothing to do with the Parthenon. But thev 
have distinct relationship with the multiples of the north wall columniations 
as has been shown. We are therefore justified in the endeavour to apply 
them to a restoration ol the Parthenon’s predecessor on its proper site 

This restoration, of which a plan is given in PI. XVII., is based on the 
following considerations, viz. 

Let it be granted that we have the full extent of the original sub- 
basement as above stated 10P253 x 231-lbl, and that the ordinary 
front and Hank columniation measured respectively io HoiS ieet and 
12'o6i,as explained above. We have to decide two unknown points, viz. 
what was the number of the columns and what were the distances in 
each colonnade of the columns contiguous to the angle column from the 
angles of the stylobate. For this last point we must look for the analogy oi 
early examples; of these we may take three, Hz. the temple at CurintliWhat 
of Jupiter at Olympia auel Aegina. 
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As compared with the ordinary colunmiatiou we have : 


Fi‘un f . Fhi iih. 

Cuiintli . . . . 1-121 1*200 

Jupiter at 01 \ mpi.t 1 10' » 1 102 

J upitur at Aey ina 1*107 1*107 

M'-*an of tliiw uxainple^) 1*10'.' 1 1»‘J 


Hence we tincl that approximately in this ease the angular spaces in 
question should be about lo'OSO on the fronts and 14’b40 on the flanks. 
With the data as above collected two solutions are possible as to the number 
of the columns in front, one hexastylc, the other octastyle. As regards the 
latter, the platform measuring 104'2a3 would indeed admit of a facade of 8 
columns with one or even two projecting steps, and if we suppose 10 columns 
on the flanks the proportion of 2 to 1 could have been formed between the 
length and the breadth on the upper step ; but this arrangement is ver\ 
unlikely, as the width would have been inconveniently great for the sub- 
basement, as it would have admitted of no margin between the stylobate and 
the lower levels on the south side — a necessity which has been felt in the 
construction of the existing Parthenon. Moreover the proportions of breadth 
and height, unless the columns had been made much loftier than the date 
would warrant, would have been impleasing. The hexastyle arrangement is 
free from tire above objections, besides which at tire time we are supposing it 
was the usual disposition even for tire largest temples of tiro Doric order, for 
instance, the great temple at Olympia. We may their accept tire Lexastvle 
as by far the most probable form of the temple and proceed to enquire if any 
continuation can be found from the measurements taken from the sub-base- 
ment of tire temple. Firstly as legards the front. — We have seen that analog} 
offers 15'OSU as a probable dimension fur the calumniations nearest the angles. 
On the sub-basement there is EC = lo UoT. To twice this quantity, 30108, 
add 3 calumniations 39'714 ami we obtain U9’822 for the breadth of the 
upper step. Deducting this from 104'2-53 we obtain 2 margins each ol 
17'215. This dimension also is represented on the sub-basement by llti 
1 ',''272. We may compose our front thus: 2 A .s' ~ 2 CE ~ 3 x 13238 = 
lOT'obtj to compare with the measured extent 104'253. 

Secondly as regards the flank. — The angular dimension from analogy is 
14’G40. This is well represented on the sub-basement by AC =1T 7T7. 
The number of columns is not supposed to be known, but let it be assumed 
that the number was lb. Then 2 AC 1 -f 13 x 12A87 = 10312.3 leaving 
38'35t> to make up tire total length of the platform. We have no reason to 
suppose that the two margins would be exactly equal, but it is a fair pre- 
sumption that ITT = 20'5()0 represents the eastern one, leaving about 17'7% 
tor the western. We find this last dimension represented very closely b} 
Eli = 17’!)U(j. Let the flank be uow composed, of YA 4- 2 AC + 13 eoluninia- 
tions t PA = 23D591 to compare with the measured length 231481 oi 
23T633 if the general face instead of the channel between the panels is 
taken. 

It will be observed that not only have we succeeded in finding amongst 
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the marks on the sub-basement dimensions practically identical with those 
pointed out by analogy and which satisfy the known conditions, but also they 
are taken not by arbitrary selection but exactly from significant places along 
the sub-basement. The lines YA and AC have simply to be ruled up to 
occupy the places where they are wanted. EC, which adjoins AC (being at 
right angles to it), adjoins it on the sub-basement also, and ES and PR which 
are complementary to each other on the proposed restoration adjoin each 
other also on the sub-basement. 

Omitting now the margins which have helped so much in this pre- 
liminary enquiry we find we have for the upper step of the temple a length 
of 193T25 and a breadth of 69'822. But the temple by all analogy is bound 
to have a simple proportion between the length and the breadth on one of its 
steps ; generally the upper or lower ; but on an intermediate step it is not 
unknown, as in the case of the great temple at Olympia. 

In the case of this Athenian temple the measurements on the upper step 
are not in harmony, but if 416 feet be added to each term of the comparison 
it will be exactly as 8 to 3. This would probably mean that the step or 
steps had a projection of 2’08 feet each, which would be a very suitable 
quantity, and the ratio of 8 : 3 would hold on the middle step if there were 
two projecting steps, or on the lower if there had been but one. 

A proportion so long as 8 : 3 is rather unusual but not without parallel. 
The Heraeum at Olympia has this proportion exactly and also the same 
number of columns as we have assumed. There are also several examples of 
5:2; and here on the Acropolis a long temple was obviously very desirable 
for the sake of its effect from a distance. And besides if the naos was to be 
Hecatompedos length was a necessity. 

Let us now consider or assume the upper step as determined in its 
length and breadth and proceed to the other arrangements of the plan which 
we may approach in the following manner, viz. : 

The analogy of a great number of temples amongst which the greatest 
weight has been given to the most ancient examples, namely Corinth, the two 
great temples at Olympia, the archaic temple on the Acropolis itself, and the 
temple at Aegina, 1 points out that the length of the cella at the bottom of 
the step or steps is ± (74975) of the total length on the upper step, also that 
the ratio of the eastern to the western peristyle is as 11 to 10 (661 : 600). 

Of the flank peristyle it is in this case unnecessary to speak from 
analogy as there is, as we shall see, a better guide. 

The eastern and western peristyles according to the above should be 
respectively 25'291 and 22'990. Referring to the marks we find IM = 25 '246 
and EH = 22796. Deducting these dimensions from total length that of the 
cella becomes 144'844. 

That of the existing Parthenon is 196’390 or 5T546 longer.' 2 


1 Whenever Aegina is mentioned, I always 2 That is, taken on the lower step of the cella 
mean, unless otherwise stated, the, temple of in each case. 

Jupiter Panhellenius. 
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’JLtcaTOfnreSo? vea><; ev rrj ’ AtcpoiroXei YlapOevtbv tcaraaicevaaOeis vi to 
’A dpvatav ptei^oov tov epirp^adevTO^ vrro tow Uepcrwv Treat TrevryjKOVTa. 
Hesychius. 1 

It will be observed that up to this point we have used the mark spaces 
continuously from Y to M with one break only, namely HI. 

This occurs exactly where we should expect the pronaos wall. If we 
look to the example of Aegina and take a proportional distance to what 
occurs there from the edge of the eastern stylobate we should have to the 
face of the pronaos wall 52'80 ft. Here AH is 52'597. Again in the 
Parthenon the thickness of the pronaos wall is G'Tti, which is exactly 
the dimension of the abacus of the columns of the E. front. That of the 
poros stone capitals measures 7'loU, and HI — 7'185. Thus we cannot be far 
wrong in ruling up HI to give the lines of the pronaos wall. The point T. 
which is the last mark of the series, can be no other than the eastern face ot 
the wall dividing the naos from the posticum. No double line was here 
necessary, as the wall would be determined by the depth to be given to the 
posticum or would share in the thickness given to the longitudinal walls of 
the cella. A very important discovery gives the evidence wanted for the 
position of these longitudinal walls, and thus determines the breadth of the 
Hank peristyle. In a recent excavation under that part of the pavement 
which was shattered by the explosion A.D. 1(587. an ancient foundation was 
revealed running E. and \Y. of finely jointed blocks of poros stone, which 
extended about 2'8 feet southwards of the slightly raised stylobate of the 
north row of naos columns of the Parthenon, but the original wall to which 
these blocks belonged must have extended several feet further south, as is 
evidenced by the joints which were exposed and which showed that the wall 
had been reduced in thickness. 

The darker shading in PI. XVII. shows the position of this foundation : 
it is also shown in the section PI. XYI. This foundation can have served no 
other purpose than to carry the north cella wall of the earlier temple, and 
when in the plan that wall is placed upon this foundation it is found that 
HQ among the sub-basement marks agrees with the width of the Hank 
peristyle, whilst in ST we find the requisite dimensions for the depth of the 
posticum. This latter seems no doubt to be shallow compared with most 
other temples; but as the opisthodomus of the archaic temple was still 
doing duty as a Treasury, a deeper posticum would not be so much required, 
especially as a main object in this temple was to obtain the length necessary 
for the Hecatompedos naos. II Q attributed to the Hank peristyle, it should be 
observed, is also narrower than analogy would have suggested, but the argu- 


1 The sequence of growth in these three tem- 
ples is l enniksble, the cella of the Heea- 
tompedon being approximately equal to the 
whole length of the archaic temple 144 ’844 at the 
bottom of the step compared with 142'273. The 
Parthenon cella again, as shown above, is fifty 
feet longer than that of the Heeatompedon, but 


also if reckoned on its upper step almost exactly 
equal to the total length of the Heeatompedon, 
viz. 193 733 compared with 193725, and the 
mtiiior length of the Parthenon within tile 
walls from pronaos to posticum 144 '950 to com- 
pare with the total estrrio /' length of the cella 
of the Heeatompedon 144 '844. 
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ment derived from the foundation must have the preference. Still though 
narrow it is not without example. 

The proportion found at Rhanmus is very nearly as narrow and that in 
the Parthenon itself much more so : for if in the Parthenon the proportion 
had been the same to the total width as here it would have been more than 
3 feet wider than it is. Something also had to be sacrificed in the peristyles 
to get a good proportion of width for so long a naos. 

If T has been rightly taken as the Eastern face of the posticuin wall 
and its Western lace as measured from X has been given by I’ll, EH, and 
ST the thickness ot the wall becomes 4 091. which is quite sufficient for it ; 
there could be no reason for making a wall not pierced bv a doorwav any 
thicker. 

Let us now consider the dimensions measured eastwards from T. It will 
be found that from T to the middle point of the wall HI is 97' I 09. 1 

No greater exactness than this could be wished for the lhO feet. By the 
laws of Solon this dimension would be 97T14 (29'bO m.) — see Dr. Ddrpfeld’s 
paper on this subject in the J litthdlnnyta for 1382 — and this value agrees 
very well with other authorities. Here then we find most clearly the Heca- 
toiupedou and the connection of this measurement with the age of Solon may 
perhaps not be altogether without significance. 

It will have some further confirmation of what has gone before, if the 
Soloniau foot with its palms and dactyls be found to measure accurately some 
of the subdivisions proposed for the temple and obtained from the sub-buse- 
ment marks, and some are very close indeed. 


SuluiiKiii. CuhnluO 0. 

Lil . . 26 feet 25-2-ls . . uO '24o -i- •< i01i 

ft a 

AC 15:0 . 14-7-t'J 14 717-1- ’002 

£0 15 : S 15'053 l.j'054 - '001 

E'J ■ 12:1 11-715. . 1 1 -7-22 - -0o7 

-1 If 2u : 7 .20-273 20-266 -i- -0UU 

I’ll IS : 7 17 '005 . . 17-900- '001 

YA . . 21-3 20-576 2'1-560-f '016 

ST 13:3 . 12-S07 12'827 --02o 

Ell 23 : S . . 22 S21 . 22 '707 '021 

To which may bo added 

Its . Is : 121 . . .17-267 17-272 - U"5 


The total width assumed b9 82 would be 72 feet less If, ductvla and the 
total length of the temple 199 feet less 2 dactyls — both exactly. 

There is no particular reason for expecting exact integer numbers of feet, 
as exact projiuitwu of one part with another was the thing aimed at and the 
standard foot world be used only as a medium for measurement. 

Besides the puros stone capitals, drums, and entablatures there are some 
other fragments which seem to have belonged to the earlier Mecatompedun 
I refer to the marble steps built into the north wall and some other marble 
fragments which have been more lately discovered. We mav the more 

1 Mr. TV. W. Lloyd ha, shown that in the looked tor between the same puiut- 
l’artheuou the Ihoduiapt'lun measure is> to be 
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readily admit tlio use of this material, as the metopes which are combined 
with the entablatures in the north wall are of marble ; and when we consider 
both the beauty of the material, and, owing to its hardness, its suitableness 
for steps, and the opportunity which the neighbourhood of Pentelicus 
afforded, there seems good reason for allowing its use in combination with the 
stuccoed poros stone architecture, and on similar considerations we may admit 
for the finish of the pediment the marble cornice which was discovered 
a few years ago near the S.E. angle ot the Acropolis adorned with paintings 
recalling the Aeginctan decorations, and also a ovmatiura id marble which 
corresponded in all respects. The marble drums in the north wall are of a 
different category and will be further referred to later on. We may also 
attribute to this temple, namely to its eastern pediment, the spirited sculptures 
which were found in the recent excavations to the south of the Parthenon 
representing the combat of the gods and the giants with a marble figure ot 
Minerva in the centre, of which a large fragment remains. The dimensions 
of the marble steps referred to above are very favourable to the hypothesis 
that they were used for the stylobate of the Heoatompcdon (possibly the 
upper step only was of marble). From the lengths of ten of them of which 
I have obtained the measure, two complete sets can be formed <>f thiee each, 
of which each set differs by less than half an inch from the calculated 
oolnmniation. 

From analogy of early examples we might expect the height of the 
columns to be about 2S'fiftO. If obtained from the mean columniation by 
the favourite proportion of 9 : f it would he 29'lioO. Here we have Qti = 
28'994 and contiguous to it is OQ 12420. The Inoirn total height of 
entablature including c-ymatium is 12 , 38(>. 

The section in PI. X VT. shows the' Parthenon and the rock to the south ot 
it, as ascertained from a trigonometrical survey, and points out how the moiv 
recent temple would inclose the walls of the Heeatompedon so that it would 
have been possible fas indeed probably may have been done) to have retained 
the use of the naos of the old temple, restored as we must suppose it in a 
temporary manner, until the new temple was very near its completion. This 
has been done both in mediaeval and modern times in respect to churches. 
It also would explain why the peristyles of the Parthenon are so remarkably 
narrow. 

The solution arrived at in the previous discussion produces a plan of a 
temple surrounded by margins of moderate extent, whereas we are more 
familiar with cases where a more ample peribolus was provided. With refer- 
ence to this point it has to he remembered that the Acropolis was in early 
times above all things the citadel and was crowded with houses, great economy 
of space was therefore imperative. 

A temple of greater proportional length than this and with still narrower 
peristyles has just been discovered at Piataea. 1 

1 The excavations at the temple referred to It promises to he a very interesting discovery 
have been conducted by the American School in many ways, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Washington. 
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It is a natural enquiry how far the foundations of the earlier temple as 
thus restored would be available for the Parthenon. This consideration has 
not entered into the calculations by which the plan has been formed in the 
slightest degree, except in the one instance where the old foundation shown 
by the dark hatching on Plates XVI. and XVII. presented itself and was 
used as a guide to the position of the N. cella wall. 

The adjoining woodcut gives a plan of the lines of wall and stylobates 
of the old temple, the hatched portions of which are coincident with walls 
or stylobates of the Parthenon. 



* Sc^ls; • or- r/Lm-r 


■ PLAN- OF THE WALLS AMP STYLOBftTES<0F OLD HEC.ATOKPEDON- 

3HOWING ■ HOW r*K .TH£\ COVERED S2.V THOSE OF PAR.TH E CiON ~- 

Fig, 2. 


Speaking first of the walls which range E. and W. the great sub- 
basement or terrace wall 1 performs the same office now as then. We have no 
knowledge of the thickness of this wall. If it had been altogether solid so 
as to include the foundations of the southern peristyle it would scarcelv 
have exceeded the known thickness of the Cimonium : but assuming it to 
have been about 8 feet thick there might have been a vaeuitv of about o 
feet between it and the wall supporting the peristyles. The builders of the 
Parthenon would have found ready means of adapting these walls to their 
use by providing supports between the two walls at intervals for their 
columns with a comparatively small amount of mateiial. A portion of the 
stylobate would have had a direct bearing upon the old wall. 


1 It lias been objected that so costly a wall ns 
this would never have been built merely for the 
purpose of upholding a terrace, but must have 
been intended for the direct support of the peri- 
style of a magnificent temple, but the ancient 
wall-builder^ — witness the costly substructions 


at Sunium, the Heraeum near .Argo> ami other 
places — were not penetrated uitli tlie economic 
ideas of tlie present day. Tin's terrace around 
the temple, answering to the peiiliolns in places 
where there was more space available, would 
have hail an important function of its own. 
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Then as respects the naos columns of the Parthenon, fully (>0 feet in 
length of the southern row would have coincided vertically with foundations 
required for the old Hecatompedon as now restored. The parallels drawn 
east and west through the centres of the two colonnades would have differed 
by less than ten inches and we may feel certain that the margin provided 
for the foundations of the old building would have been ample for the new. 

Almost the whole length of the N. row of naos columns in the new tem- 
ple would have been assisted by the old cella wall. That there was an 
ancient wall which does this duty is not a matter of speculation but, as has 
already been shown, of certain evidence. Two of the columns of the opistho- 
domus would rest exactly centrally upon the line of the old naos wall. To 
the north of this latter wall there would be no moie coincidences in an E. 
and W. direction but no deep foundations would be there required owing 
to the nearness of the rock. 

Looking at the walls running X. and S. the plan shows how large an 
amount of assistance the new 7 temple would receive from the foundations of 
the old. Particular attention may be called to the posticum wall of the 
Parthenon. To the western face of this wall the measurement from the po- 
dium is 40T30 feet whilst the distance attributed to the commencement of 
the stylobate of the posticum in the old temple is 40703. These walls 
therefore practically coincide. It is also evident that (as judging from the 
analogy of other early structures a wide margin was allowed in building the 
foundations) the actual assistance afforded to the newer temple would be in 
excess of w'hat is shown by the hatched lines on the plan. 

Having now 7 established what I venture to think is an extremely pro- 
bable restoration of the Hecatompedon on the Parthenon site, I find myself 
obliged to take account of the very different view which has been advanced 
on this subject. There is indeed no dispute on one point, viz. that the 
foundations w 7 e are considering except at their extreme eastern end were 
built previous to the works of Pericles: what is in question is the lapse of 
time w T hich intervened between the two constructions. 

It seems quite essential to the acceptance of the new views that the sub- 
basement of the Parthenon should not be coeval with the north wall lemains, 
otherwise its claim upon them would be irresistible. Accordingly the theory 
has been advanced that it was built by Cimon, to whom also the authorship 
of the marble drums has been referred. The late excavations have shown 
that wdien the ground to the south of the Parthenon was levelled up, the part 
first taken in hand w 7 as that between the Parthenon and the retaining wall 
show 7 n in PL I. and that this part contained the richest store of pre-Persic 
fragments, and that afterwards the Cimonian w 7 all was built and the space 
betw’een it and the retaining wall before mentioned was then filled up with 
layers of earth differently arranged and with a rather scantier store of relics. 
Let us notice then these points following : viz. — 

(1) The great wall of the sub-basement is entirely composed of squared 
blocks, without a single architectural fragment that can bear witness to the 
ravages of the Persians embedded in it 
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(2) The Cimonian citadel wall both inside and out contains a great 
number of such stones borrowed from pre-Persie structures. 

(3) If the temple foundation had been built immediately subsequent to 
the Persian invasion, doubtless some of the materials afterwards found so 
useful for the citadel wall would have been used in it. 

(4) Several marble unfinished drums were found embedded in the fill- 
ing in contiguous to tlie temple foundations. Tf Oimon bad prepared these 
materials for the intended temple with which he has been credited, would he. 
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when superintending the filling in which has covered them, have wasted in 
this manner such costly material ? W hereas, had they only been the Tyrant’s 
property, there would have been rather a satisfaction in burying them. 

(5) The photographs taken during the progress of the excavations 
show conclusively that the sub-basement- wall was built before the soil was 
thrown in against it. It is part of the new theory that this soil was laid in 
hit hv hit as the wall arose and was used instead of a timber scaffolding to 
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aid in building it. Some of the stones of that wall weigh not less than 3 
tons — it is easy to imagine the disturbance which would have been oc- 
casioned by the traction and handling of such weights upon it, whereas the 
photograph bears witness to the perfect evenness of the layers. It is evident 
that the pre-Persic rubbish was thrown in against a wall which for the 
greater part of its length was already built. 

There is really no difficulty in believing that the wall was built with the 
help of timber scaffolding, nor is there any that the wall, although always in- 
tended to be covered except as to its 3 or f upper courses by a terrace, may 
have remained, for the reasons already assigned, unfinished in this par- 
ticular. 

As respects the marble drums built into the north wall, it is evident 
that they must have been considered as material immediately available for 
the fortification of the Acropolis when that work was hurried forward in the 
time of Themistocles. 1 It is reasonable to suppose that they had been pre- 
pared by Pisistratus or bis sons for rebuilding the poros stone temple. As to 
the theory that they were built into the north wall at a later period and 
had formed part of the material prepared by Cimon for his imagined temple 
on the Parthenon site, it is in the first place entirely wanting in any his- 
torical support that he ever had that intention, and secondly supposing he 
had left them as prepared but unused materials, was Pericles so reckless and 
regardless of expense as to have thrown away masses of marble so admirably 
adapted to his work and, if not for the lower drums of his columns, suitable 
for almost any other situation? The unfinished drums already refenod 
to, which were found underground south of the Parthenon, were evidently 
part of the same batch of materials and point to the same Pi-hnutid 
origin. 

If in consideration of the preceding arguments we refuse the claim of 
the aixhaic temple to the entablatures preserved in the north wall and the 
fire-marked capitals and the poros stone drums associated with them, we 
must still allow that the discovery of that temple, which with .-o many other 
tilings we owe to Dr. Ddrpfeld’s sagacity, is a great and important fact arc! 
requires to be considered both for what it was and what it was not. Thor*. 

. is, I believe, no dispute of any consequence as to the general facts and diim-n- 
sions of the parts which exist. The length of the stylobate according to Dr. 
Ddrpfeld is foil m. = 142A22 ft. By my measurement 142'273 it. The 
breadth according to Dr. Dorpfeld is 21"34 = 70’01-i ft. By my measurement 
d9'987. The width of the stylobate in situ 159 = 5 219 ft. I made it 5 210. 

The above differences are very slight and will not in any way affect the 
arguments which may be based on them. 

In my drawing of the restoration of the Hecatompedon I have supposed 
—although no part of my argument rests upon it — that a poros stone drum 
measuring 5 811 ft. from fillet to fillet belonged to that temple. This drum 
however Dr. Ddrpfeld thinks may have belonged to a different structure alto- 


1 See the observations on this head in a previous page. 
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gether. So in the present enquiry I make no use of it and I will even leave 
out of my reckoning a large poros stone capital embedded in the inside of the 
north wall close to the entablatures which, where it joined the column, mea- 
sured 4'282 ft. from fillet to fillet, and according to Dr. Ddrpfeld about 4"266 
- — a difference of no consequence : but as I said before I will pass over this 
capital and found my calculations upon another which is also embedded in 
the N. wall a little to the east of the Erechtheum, which measures 4’088 from 
fillet to fillet where it rested on the column. 

The upper diameter of the column being thus given, we have to seek 
from analogy of the eailiest examples the dimension at the base. In this 
enquiry we may include one of the columns of the Heraeum at Olympia, 
from among the great variety of' different proportions in that temple, which 
seems to hold a middle place between excessive archaism and cpiite late 
work. This column gives the value marked («) in the following table. 

II. l'2S5m. :it the base aid 0-930 at the neck giving the ratio 

h. After this we place Corinth from Stuait's measurements 1 

c. Then the temple of Jupitei at Olympia, Blouet . . 

1 1. ,. ,, Laloux and Moneeaux 

c. ,, ,. The Amgrabunyut 

/. From the Peristyle at Aegina, Cockerell 

ij. ,, ,, Blouet 

Jt. The temple at the Port Aegiua, Cockeiell 

(. An archaic example on the Acropolis ofv 

Athens, measinement at necking 2-927, . 

' '-jqt 

combined with a drum, not nece'saiily | 
the lowest, measuring 4'010 ft. ’ 


13-817 
10 ' 
13-440 
13-231 
13-060 
13-195 
13-330 
13-506 
13-653 


. . 1 5-700 


The general mean of all the above g 


ives 


13-437 


as the proportion of the 


lower to the upper diameter in these early examples. But for the purpose of 
the arguments following, we may even afford to discard the six larger pro- 
portions and use the mean of the four smaller varieties which would be 
13-207 
10 ‘ 

We have now to see if a column with a lower diameter applicable to this 
cap of 4-088 ft. could be placed on the stylobates of which we have, in part at 
least, certain data. 

In addition to the block in situ there lie near the western front of the 
Parthenon a certain number of stylobate slabs wliic-h from their material 
shape and workmanship it is evident hail been placed there when the archaic 
temple was dismantled. 

They are of various breadths to which allusion will be made hereafter, but 


1 The measurements given 1>y Stuart of this 
temple seem to give the only lecoul where we 
can feel any confidence that the two diameteis 
are measured from the same column. Blouet, 
wild seems to have had access by ladder to tin. 


lop. tails to lecord the measurements required. 
►Stuart's measuiements aie generally trusnvoithy 
and in his measuie ot the height he agrees with 
Blouet — aud al«o with my own taken trigono- 
metiTi-ally. 
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the width of the stylobate resulting from such of the stones as can be 
measured agrees in making it about 5'320 ft., which is a little wider than that 
given by the block in situ but not so greatly in excess but that they might 
have beLonged to the southern stylobate of the same temple. If we place 
them on the fronts the argument would of course beat an end, for they would 
not have received the column of which the diameter (derived by multiplying 
the dimension at the necking by 1'3207) would be 5'399 : and it is necessary 
that the stylobate should also be considerably wider than the diameter of the 
column which rests upon it. With 5'210 on the north side and 5’320 on the 
south we must suppose that the width we have to calculate from, to obtain 
that ou the fronts, is 3'265. There are at least two instances, namelv the 
Heraeum at Olympia and the temple at Corinth, in which the width of the 
front stylobate exceeds that on the Hanks. It is therefore legitimate to look 
lor it in this case. The question however will turn upon the extent that is 
permissible, and it amounts to this, Could the stylobate of the fronts according 
to any admissible analogy have been wide enough to receive a column of 
5 - 399 diameter ? 

For the excess of the width of the stylobate beyond that of the column 
we must look to the temple at Corinth and that of Jupiter at Olympia, for 
nothing could be concluded from the extraordinary varieties of diameter found 
at the Heraeum. At Corinth the stylobate exceeds the diameter ot the > olumtr 


• o °U 

on the flanks by and on the fronts by 

J 163 J 1/2 


In the temple at Ulynrpia 


21 17 

the excess is on the flanks and on the fronts. The general mean ot 
221 22o 

these four values show's the stylobate as exceeding the column in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 'OOSST, and therefore for a column' of 3’399 diameter it should 
require to have a width of 5’97 5. Let us see now from the examples how 
much excess may be given to the front stylobate over that of the Hanks, that 
is beyond 5 263 feet. We have three cases to refer to, namely the temple at 
Corinth, and the two great temples at Olympia (for in this examination we 


may admit the Heraeum). 
9 

Olympia — , and at the 


The excess at Corinth is — - at the Heraeum of 

186 

tempi' of Jupiter there is no difference. The 


mean of these three shows that we may add 174 to our 5' 263 making it 
3'439. But we have seen that we require 3'987 to carry the column con- 
sistently with precedent : it is therefore more than six inches too narrow, and 
it has been by a wry iiuhilyi ,it use of the proportions applicable to the known 
upper diameter that so small a base diameter as 5 399 has been deduced. 

It follows from this enquiry that the width of the stylobates of the 
archaic temple is inconsistent with the dimensions of the order which it is 
proposed to place upon them ; and if the analogies which I have pointed out 
are to he discarded, the advocates of the new faith must be contented with a 
very much lower amount of probability than if they were accepted. 

Now suppose instead of combating these difficulties we accept the Heca- 

x 2 
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tompedon theory as above explained., and let us suppose that the 4'08<3 cap 
was used on the flanks, and the 4‘282 cap, which lias in the previous discussion 
been kept in reserve (although the measurements of its depth and abacus and 
the character of its annulets and necking proclaim its relationship with that 
which has been worked from), was used in .the fronts of the temple : and let 
the legitimate mean of 13437 be applied to determine the lower diameters. 
We should then have for the latter 5'492 and 5‘752 respectively, which bear 
to each other exactly the proportion of the example at Corinth, viz. 162'07 : 
172, and if this were so, we should And in LM and OP of the sub-basement 
marks breadths for suitable stylobates within the conditions established by 
analogy, viz. 5'977 and 6'22h. 

The sole favourable argument in favour of a Doric liexastyle and 12 
column arrangement on the site of the archaic temple appears to me to be 
the fact that this number could he fitly arranged, supposing the diameters 
were suitable, on a stylobate having the dimensions given above, and that the 
columniations would agree w ith those of. the north wall architraves both 
front and flank. If it be thought an objection to the Hecatompedon tlieory 
above given that its breadth should s<> nearly equal that of the archaic tem- 
ple, I can only reply that it is the only objection I can see and that there 
seems very little in it. When it was detei mined to rebuild the temple in a 
statelier fashion and on higher ground there would have been obvious economy 
in using some of the roof materials in a temple of the same span. 

It must however be granted that if the liexastyle Doric and 12 column 
plan was the only disposition that the stylobate of the archaic temple ad- 
mitted of, there would be much temptation to endeavour to strain the 
analogies almost to the breaking point or else to imagine, what is unlikely, 
that every vestige of it had’ perished ; but firstly I must call attention to a 
difficulty independent of the question of diameter which occurs in placing 
any Doric peristyle of 12 columns on the site in question. 

This arises from the block in situ on the north flank. That block is 
situated at such distance from the N.W. angle of the stylobate that one. 
namely the fifth, ot the supposed Doric columns would be placed upon it : as 
shown in PI. XYIII., not indeed exactly centrally, hut approximately so. It 
was doubtless the usual practice to place the centres of the columns over the 
joints of the stylobate, but it was not invariable, and tlie stylobate blocks 
near the Parthenon show such differences of breadth that probably in this 
temple the centres of the columns were sometimes over the joints and some- 
times over the middle of the block : that therefore is not the difficulty, but it 
is this. There is on that block a sinking which has every right to be con- 
sidered an original sinking 1 but which does not coincide with the centre of 
the block and therefore could have no relation to the construction of the 
columns, but seems rather to have been formed between them and to have 

J The hole may of course have been formed which the traces are visible against the caryatid 
-ubseijuently to the removal of the columns, porch must probably have been built over it at 
but the leading probability is that of its co- an early date, 
existence with them, especially as the wall of 
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carried some statue or anathema. This sinking therefore appeals against this 
position of the column ; compare PL XVIII. 

It is nevertheless certain that we have the foundations and dimensions 
of a great temple. Is the Doric disposition the only possible one ? It is 
dot the only possible disposition. An Ionic octastyle temple with 1(5 columns 
on the flanks would fit the stylobate equally well. The columniation on 
the flanks would be 9T3 and on the fronts 923. 

On this scheme the block which has been referred to falls approximately 
centrally between two columns (see PL XVIII.) but nearest to the western 
one of the pair. And now there is seen a reason for the fxcevtric cutting of 
the sinking before referred to, being so done that the pedestal, for which it 
seems to have been cut as a socket, should occupy more nearly the centre 
between the tw r o columns. 

The stylobate stones near the Parthenon offer also a certain amount of 
support to this theory. It is in the first place likely that among the 6 or 7 
which are there, two at least should have occupied positions adjoining one 
another. 

There are two which measure respectively 5T77 and 8’92S in breadth, 
which combined make 9115, a satisfactory correspondence with 9T30. There 
is however also a combination of 3 stones which agrees almost as closely with 
the 12'561 columniation. So that as between the two systems this proves 
nothing except that there is nothing inconsistent with the Ionic theory. That 
the Ereehtheum was successor to the archaic temple as that of Minerva Polias 
is generallv allowed. The fact of its being Ionic is in favour of the view 
that its predecessor was built in that order also. 

The recent thorough search for architectural relics on the Acropolis has 
brought to light a fragment of a large Ionic cap of poros stone. The lower 
diameter of a column suited to it would have had a diameter of about 4 feet, 
and if a base were added on the analogy of the early temple of Juno at 
Samos, it would have occupied about 4'G or 4’7 ft. of the width of the 
stylobate, which would suit its width very well : but the question will be 
asked — How is it, if the temple had originally 44 such columns, that only one 
portion of a cap should be extant 1 Was it not rather part of the base of 
some statue, of which several instances (though much smaller) have occurred ? 
This answer would have great weight if we had to suppose that the Ionic 
peristyle had existed in the time of the Persian invasion : but this is by no 
means a necessary conclusion. 

The theory of the early Parthenon or Heeatompedon supposes that that 
temple was founded at least 100 years (and probably more) before the Persian 
invasion, in greater magnificence and on a more commanding site and more 
in accordance with the prevailing taste than the archaic temple ; and that the 
latter was taken down except so much of it as was used for secular purposes 
as a treasury, and which remained, soused, until the final completion of the 
Ereehtheum, the new Heeatompedon taking its place as a temple and being 
that which was the one conspicuous temple of Minerva answering to the 
description by Herodotus, in which the fugitives vainly sought for asylum. 
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There would have been plenty of time in the interval we are supposing- for 
the remains of the columns of the archaic temple to be broken up and dis- 
persed. Length of Time and domestic occupation ot a site has much more 
effect in obliterating objects of antiquity than sudden catastrophe. 

At the same time I wi-h to make this point clear, viz. that the accept-mr e 
or otherwise of this particular view which 1 have propounded respecting tin- 
ionic order used in the Cecropium (if that was one of the names by which 
the archaic temple was known; has extremely little to do with the main con- 
tention of this paper, which is that the entablatures built into the noith 
wall and most of the great Doric capitals and poros stone drums which have 
been brought to light during the recent excavations belonged to a temple 
which preceded the Parthenon on the same site, am! not to the archaic temple 
discovered about seven years ago. 

F. C. !'. 


L’( is-isi'im-T. 

Some meidiou ought to he made ot ati independent soiino ol enquiry 
which, when the details are continued by a more complete examination ot the 
subject, cannot fail to throw much light on the occasion ol the aichaic 
temple being superseded by a temple built on the lines ot the Parthenon. 

It may be said to have been practically demonstrated by Mr. Lockycr 1 * * * * * 7 
that the orientation of the Egyptian temples was determined by the tmqili- 
tucle, or distance northwards or southwards of the true east or we-t of 
certain conspicuous stars, as they rose or set above or below the \isible 
horizon of the place, and careful observations of Greek temples show that 
similar principles must have prevailed in that country at the earliest times 
although apparently neglected later. 

It is one of the facts of astronomy that year by year the apparent 
position of the stars with reference to the equator and the poles is affected 
by the change which is known as the of Hu' iquino.irs by wlibli 

the earth’s polar axis sliitts its place continually though slowly along- a 
definite course (approximately circular; in the heavens, so that, the position 
of the stars (which amongst themselves can roughly but not quite accurately 
be called fixed) is altered very materially with reference to the equator and 
the pole, and this affects very much the time and place of their rising and 
setting for any particular place. 

Although as before stated this motion is slow, yet after the lapse of two 


1 Hr. Lockyer pis lic.iutorms us, in Xnture). 

after lie had commenced the investigate ms 

alluded to, found he had been anticipated by 

Hen- H. Nisscn in Germany. Mr. Lockyer 

bovver lias earned tile enquiry lunch i'uitliel 

articles in Xn'nre, No- for April IS. Ala' 

7 and 21, mid .Tttue 4 of this jear, on The Entht 
"/ .lit rmunin . Me lias also expounded 


his news cm Orientation in it lectniv to the 
Society of Antiquities in May last). See also 
the eontiilmtirms to this subject by H. Xi.-sen 
in the llh in, i-Jn, .1 [in.n,ii f. Phthhufi,, pai - 
a. ulailv the ]s>5and I'-7 volumes. AI. Ku.ib 
IlCllloUt <ll -o ill hi, sfi ms 

to have approached very near to the point 
without lio Wet u teaching it. 
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or three centuries or sometimes even less, a star which could he seen from 
the sanctuary of a temple through an eastern or western opening at its 
rising or setting would be altogether shifted out of sight, so that either its 
use in connection with the ceremonial, whatever it was, would have to be 
given up, or some structural change made to retain the observation. 

In Egypt in several instances alterations of the jambs of the doorways 
have been made as if for the purpose of prolonging the means of observation, 
and in more than one instance a new temple lias been built alongside of the 
original one with a slight deviation of axis suitable for the observation at 
its rising or setting of the identical star which presumably had determined 
the axis of the adjacent and earlier temple. In every instance of such 
alteration or renewal the sculptural and epigiapliical archaeology appears to 
accord in sequence of date with the precessional movement of the star and 
the second temple is found to follow the same cult as the previous one. 

Accurate obseivations of several of the temples in Greece show that in 
these, in every case excepting one (the Theseum), of which the date of found- 
ation is probably comparatively late, a connection exists (similar to that which 
prevails so generally in Egypt) between the direction of the axis and the 
heliacal rising or setting of a conspicuous star or constellation at an epoch 
not inconsistent with the mrlh'it foundation on the site : and it is probable 
that when the detail has been sufficiently worked out it will be found possible 
to determine within fairly close limits the dates of the foundations of the 
earlier temples from the directions of their axes and the apparent heights of 
the opposite mountains. The two temples on the Acropolis which are under 
discussion and the two at Rhnmnus which also have slight deviations from one 
another seem particularly to invite examination on these principles. On the 
best hypothesis that in the present state of the enquiry can be formed the 
foundation of the Hecatompedon and consequently the probable supersession 
of the archaic Temple would have taken place long before tlic Persian 
invasion. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN CYPRUS. 

Third Season’s Work — l’ous tes (Yiuysochoi;. 
[Plates XIII.— XV. fA).] 


The main object of the third season’s work of the Cyprus Exploration 
Fund was the excavation at Salamis, of which the results were published in the 
last number of this Journal. But, as was there mentioned, a small additional 
sum of money was procured to continue the previous season’s work at Polis 
tes Ohrysochou. It was especially important that the field known to us as 
Site T should be excavated, both because it promised to yield objects of rare 
beauty and interest, and because the results of the previous operations were, 
as was pointed out in last year’s report, of little scientific value owing to the 
character of the evidence on which they were based, and required to be 
tested by further excavation on more trustworthy sites. Before leaving 
England, therefore, I had written to Mr. J. W. Williamson asking him to 
negotiate a contract, which (our departure having produced a good effect on 
the owner’s mind) he was fortunately able to secure. To him and to Sir. 
Cecil Smith, who was most active in procuring the funds, the execution of 
the project is largely due. 

It was near the end of June before work was started at Poli. H. A. 
Tubbs had been called home by other engagements, so that I was deprived 
of his cooperation for the remainder of the season. Poli is not to be com- 
mended as a summer residence. The heat in the valley is intense, fevers are 
more easily caught than avoided, and every drop of water fit to drink has 
to be brought an hour’s journey on a donkey. The excavation was uneventful. 
The only incident which interrupted its course was an attempt by the joint- 
owner of one of the sites to conclude a contract on his own behalf and de- 
fraud his partners of their share of the price, a malpractice which was at 
once detected by the ever watchful Commissioner, and cost us a couple 
of days. 

Site T was of course the first object. It lies, as a reference to the plan 
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published last year 1 will show, in the eastern necropolis immediately to the 
south of Mr. Williamson’s vineyard. Our contract covered the whole field rmht 

«- O 

down to the road, a larger area than is enclosed in the red dotted line on the 
plan. The tombs lay on either side of the shallow dip which runs down the 
middle of the field, and did not extend so far as the southern end of the site. 
With few exceptions they proved to be, as had been anticipated, of early date 
(the majority perhaps of the last decades of the sixth and first part of the 
fifth century B.C.), in fair preservation, and undisturbed. The record is 
therefore valuable, but the contents were a little disappointing. Compara- 
tively few tombs contained more than tire staple unpainted and Cypriote 
pottery, plain black-glazed ware, iron knives, etc., and where black-figured 
vases were found they were usually isolated specimens. Some of these 
vases are, however, of interest, and several tombs yielded jewellery and 
other objects to break the monotony of the finds. The tombs were mostly 
very small and at no great depth from the surface, so that the fifty-six opened 
on this site were cleared within three weeks. 

Having still funds in hand I cast about for another site. There was no 
time or money to spend in experiments, and of the possible sites the field of 
our old friend the blind Turk in the western necropolis seemed the most 
promising. Although it was now bare of crop Mehemet Halofta was not to 
be hurried into a bargain, and remembering our experience of the previous 
season I was not sorry to secure first of all the courtyard which holders on the 
south end of the field. Here we found in one tomb two Attic b'n/thi of the 
very finest style, which would themselves have repaid a whole season’s work. 
Encouraged bv this find I acquired first Halofta’s field, agreeing to pay ac- 
cording to the number of shafts sunk, and lastly, to round off the excavation, 
a second yard which lies between the first and our old ■' Oven Site." The 
ground explored is in fact that bounded by the three tracks to the east of the 
Oven site and site A. None of the remaining tombs were comparable to the 
one mentioned, most of them indeed seemed to be of quite late date and 
many had been robbed, but two or three contained valuable jewellery and 
other interesting objects. On the whole the results of the excavation amply 
repaid the small sum devoted to it. We may now consider them in detail 
taking first the tombs, then the finds, and lastly any conclusions that 
may be drawn from them. 


I. 

Eighty tombs were opened, fifty-six in the eastern and twenty-four in the 
western necropolis. In tlie eastern necropolis the type was very constant— a 
small chamber sometimes rounded, sometimes of very irregular shape, but 
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most often roughly rectangular, measuring from five to nine feet both ways 
by four or five high, at a depth of from three to six feet from the surface to 
the top of the door, which was usually level with the roof. Larger tombs 
were occasionally met with, especially towards the eastern extremity of the 
site, 2 but it was very rare to find one that measured more than twelve feet in 
either direction, or lay at a. greater depth than seven feet. One small group ; 
near the north-west corner of the fb-ld consisted of mere shallow holes 
scraped in the ground. The door seems as a rule to have been approached 
by a straight sloping Spopoy, but in the case of very shallow tombs the ap- 
proach was sometimes dispensed with altogether. The Spopoy of course is 
not excavated, but false easts tor the door now and then furnish information 
about it. We may note therefore that the Spopoy seems usuallv to have been 
a lung one, sometimes very long for the depth of the tomb. 4 Two examples 
were discovered of a Spopoy with a double turn in it (12, 47), and in one of 
these (47) the difference of direction coincided with a difference of level, 
making a staged descent. True steps in an orderly flight appeared only 
once (4fi). The doors were almost without exception 7 ’ built of small tin- 
squared stones, as suits the humble character of the tombs. Manv of them 0 
were found intact, but even where the door or the tomb was broken down, 
there was very seldom any trace of disturbance other than was caused by 
the fall. One tomb (13) had certainly been robbed, and another (18) pro- 
bably, but (although neatly one third of the total number had collapsed) 
there is no reason to suppose that any one of the rest had ever been tam- 
pered with, indeed a robber would soon have found that his labour was ill 
recpiited. A second chamber, whether opening off the first or on to the 
same Spo'poy, was never found. Bed-niches and raised banks were extremely 
rare, 7 and of sarcophagi there was scarcely a traced 

The western necropolis had a different character. There was greater 
variety in the tombs, robbers had been more active, 0 and some tombs 
seemed to have been used a second time. 10 The same general type was 


The largest of all was tomb 41, which meas- 
tneil 15 feet ill length. 37, 40, ami 45 were 
huge tombs in the same region. 

* Tombi 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, and 7. 

4 Tomb 9, for instance, over 15 ft., tomb 10 
over 14 ft., tomb It! over It! ft., tomb 25 over 
111 ft., tomb 46 over 15 J ft. 

5 The only certain exception in tomb 25, 
which had a dour of rough unstjuared slabs, or 
Ihkes of stone. 

11 Xninbeis 6, 9, 15, 16, 17, 22. 25, 29, 3 l. 
16, 37, 49, tire instances. 

7 There were two instances of bed-niches,- in 
tomb 15 one was built tip with a supporting 
wall of rough stones in a recess 5 ft. long by 24 
ft. deep, ami in tomb 41 was a series of them 
cut in the walls, sonic closed with stone slals. 


In 37 there was a raised bank formed of three 
stone blocks laid side by side. 

Front tomb 29 were extracted several large 
stum; blocks. The tomb hid collapsed, and I 
at lii-st believed the blocks to have come from 
the dooi, lint the door of un.sipiared stones was 
afterwards discovered intact, so the blocks may 
pel haps be referred to some sort of fivrjfta. A 
few iron nails, which may possibly be taken to 
imply a wooden coffin, weie found ill 40 and 47, 
ami in 16 two straight bronze clamps, each with 
two laige bn.nze nails sticking in it. 

0 Four tombs, 57 , 53 , 59, 62, had certainly 
b. , 11 lobbed, two more, 61 and 74, probably, 
and possibly others. 

3 ” The mixed contents of 68, the fact that 
outside tne d^or of 74 three fragments of fine 
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predominant, hut there was a larger proportion of tombs above the average 
size, and the depth from the surface was sometimes much greater. 11 The 
greater depth may, however, be explained by the difficulty,. \\hi<-li mint 
frequently have been experienced by the tomb-diggers on this site, of finding 
near the surface suitable strata in which to excavate a chamber. 11 1’erhaps 
it is partly owing to the greater depth and steepmns of many of the shafts 
that steps were more common 13 than in the eastern necropolis. As to the 
length of the Spo/ro? there is nothing to be said, except that in one instance 
(75) it was over twenty-one feet long. Xiclus or fivt'jfiaTa in the Bpd/ro? out- 
side the door n ere found twice (iU, 72). The doors were in striking contrast to 
those of the eastern tombs Only two (74 and 7 13) were built of unsouarcd 
stones, the rest were all of regular stone slabs or blocks placed sometimes 
lengthwise, sometimes upright. Fully one half of them were found intact. 11 
A limestone block from the door of tomb GO bears an inscription in the 
Cypriote script, 15 and in the Spogo? of tomb 58 was found a small sculptured 
limestone stcb\ Double-chambered tombs were again absent. Long nar- 
row niches at right angles to the walls appeared for the first time in 05 and 
75. In Go there was hut one, which was closed with a large plaque of tile, 
and oue of the four in 75 was similarly closed with a stone slab. Bed- 
niches, closed with upright stone slabs resting on the Hour, were discovered 
in 66 and 67, and one side of the narrow tomb fill was occupied 
by an open bed or bank. A low bed-niche in 72 contained a small stone 
sarcophagus with a gable-lid. Sarcophagi built of slabs came to light in 
57 and 70. In the latter were remnants of a wooden coffin with bronze 
nails. Similar nails with chimps were found in 74 and 75, nails only in 60. 
and smaller nails in 66 and in the niche outside the door of 60. Tomb 7c 
seemed to be merely an earth-grave with the sarcophagus at the bottom. 
Analogous was tomb 64, a mere niche at the bottom of a hole, with a door 
of roughly piled stone slabs. 

On the whole the condition of the tombs may be pronounced to have 


led -figured vases were found, and the presence 
of isolated incongruous fragments among the 
thoroughly homogeneous contents of such 
undistuibed tombs, a* 63, 66, ami the fj.vriu.ct in 
the dpoftos of 69, seem to prove this ; other cases 
are possible. 

11 The floor of 76 was 17 ft., of 75 within one 
inch of 22 ft., below the surface. 71 was a 
mere shaft, which we followed down 19 ft. 3 
inches to lind nothing but solid ro« k and a 
Roman lamp with two little Cupids in n lief. 

Between one third and one half of the 
tomb* had wholly or partially collaps'd. 57 
was excavated in a heft of liatd sand and gum 1, 
an unpiouiising mateiial which had stood the 
test of time better than could have been ex- 
pected, but bad sadly iuemsted the vases. 


1J Flights of steps led down to 60, 6J, 6‘.-, 7-1. 
and 75. The stair of 75 was partly compos'd 
of stone blocks. 

11 Xuinbeis 00. 61, 04, 05, 66, 07. OS. Op, 7 2. 
75, 76, 77. The niches outside 69 and 72, and 
the sarcophagus in 70 were also in tat '. Tin- 
door of 57 was undistuibed but an entrance had 
been cut round the left side «>f it. The rohbei-, 
seem to have closed the tomb again by laying 
across the door and h«*lc a great slab <d 
gyp*um. 

See p. 320 for the inscription, and p. 319 
lor the s /-A 1 . On the liauuw -ide of '-i-e of the 
slab* finiti th»- dur*r of 66 was im i^ed if* 

< 'y pi lute symbol j>"‘, and on the face of .1 1-6 
from the door of 67 was painted in puiple the 
svmbol su m . 
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been good, in spite of the ravages of nature and of man. The occasional 
refurnishing or reconstruction of a tomb in particular had done little mis- 
chief beyond the inevitable substitution of inferior art for better. No real 
confusion capable of misleading the investigator had been introduced by it 
save in the rarest instances , 10 for nothing beyond the merest stray frag- 
ments of the former contents were left behind at the time of the 
second burials. In this respect the tombs contrast most favourably with 
those discovered on the neighbouring sites the year before, where the mix- 
ture of periods was more serious, and the work of the tomb-riflcr had effec- 
tually obscured it by reducing all to confusion. 

The plans on Plate XV'. (A) will give some idea of the tombs. 


II. 

The staple contents of the tombs, taken as a whole, present great 
uniformity. The great bulk of the finds consists of Plain and Cypriote 
pottery, to which may be added black-glazed ware and iron knives. It 
will be well to consider these commonest contents first, the attenuated rem- 
nant may then be dealt with tomb by tomb, and any supplementary notes 
added, without running to undue length. 

- The annexed Tables, A and B, furnish a rough classification of the Plain 
and the Cypriote pottery, and a .sjnoptic view of the distribution of the 
various types of vessels among the tombs. Types which are so rare as to 
occur in only two tombs are not included, but will be afterwards enumerated. 
Under the term ‘Plain pottery’ are comprehended all vessels without 
painted patterns, glaze, or plastic decoration. Light (from greyish white to 
yellow), red, and brown are the ordinary varieties, in rare instances small 
vessels are coated with a simple wash of matt red or black. In the table of 
Cypriote pottery the numbers in heavy type denote that the vases of the 
particular class, which were found in the tomb indicated, are in what may be 
named the ‘ red technique,’ are painted, that is to say, with a deep red ground- 
colour. The other vessels are of the surface colour of the clay, light or pale 
red as the case may be. The clay of the light vases is sometimes of the 
same colour as the surface throughout, in which case it has a more or less 
yellow tone, sometimes the surface is nearly white but the clay beneath is 
red or grey. Yet the white surface appears to be no artificial coating, but 


16 The contents of 68 are very miscellaneous, 
and objects unconnected with any tomb have 
found their way in. The extreme eastern verge 
of the field, towards which this tomb lay, falls 
within the limits of the site of the ancient city, 
and has probably been a good deal turned over 
in digging foundations etc. We sank several 
shafts in the same region, and here and there 


came upon Iragments of marble and architec- 
tural remains. 

I hesitate to say definitely whether the frag- 
ments of a terracotta figure of poor style, 
which were found in the shaft of 75, and a 
hand, perhaps from the same figure, inside the 
door, are really to be assigned to that tomb 
or not. 
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the natural result of some process of firing, a slight variation or miscarriage 
of which has now and then produced a vase half white half pale red. There 
seems therefore to be no reason for distinguishing the two. The decoration 
of the Cypriote pottery is mostly of the usual kind, dark or red bands, con- 
centric circles, etc., with occasional floral ornaments, or more rarely birds, on 
the shoulders of jars or jugs. Additional white touches or details are found 
especially on vases of the red technique. One or two jugs with plastic de- 
coration are altogether without colour or patterns, and in the western 
necropolis appears a system of decoration 17 not found in the eastern, narrow 
bands, streaks, zigzags, crosshatchings, and other patterns are painted either 
on the natural red or brown surface of the vessel, or on a white ground laid 
over it. The colours are usually bright, red, magenta, or yellow, and the 
lines are thin, carelessly drawn with a free hand without any of the 
mechanical precision of the ordinary patterns. Concentric circles are 
entirely absent. This style may be called the ‘ polychrome technique. 1 
The little smooth red bottles with meagre dark bands round them, 15 and 
one or two pots with stems, one of which bears a red ivy-branch round the 
shoulder, seem also to belong to this same class rather than to any other. The 
magnificent Cypriote ware with tawny ground and dark leaf patterns, hatch- 
ings, etc., is not represented at all among the finds except by a stray frag- 
ment in tomb 6(5. 


17 Of. J.ll S. m . {i. :';7 ,u). ■' Of. Jlhl. 3*' 
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.1. — Plain Pottmuy. 


Vessels. 


Eastern Necropolis. 


1. Large umplimuo long-nerked 

form). 

2. Large-eared neckle.ss diotae 

3. Xe.kless jars, with little verth 1 

ring handles. 

-1. I. uge jars, with neck, and handle, 
on tho shouldei. 

5. AVide-mouthed jugs {" with pinch 
in the lip in front). 

0. .lugs with narrow pinched lip 
slendei tapeiing neck . 

7. runnel-necked jugs of smooth red 
clay. 

3. : Bottle jugs’ (* pinched lip). 


9. Minute jugs. 

10. Flat basins. 

11. Plates. 

12. Bowls j" w ith independent rim). 


13. One-liandled pots. 

14. .Tars or pots with a veitieal lint. 

15. Saucei 

10. Little open cups with one vertiial 
handle. 

17. Cocked-lnit lamps. 

IS. Bottles with swelling middle and 
slender ends. 

19. Simple straiglit-nceked jugs. 

20. Jugs with a double rim. 


0, 8, 9, 15, 10, 1,, 23. go. 
40, 41, 45. 10. 47, 51, 
53. 


13, 14, 10, 25. 30, 37, 38, 
44, 47, 49, 52, 54. 

In 11, IS, 25, 43. 

0. 11, 15. 31 


i 11.19 20 


■1, 7% 8. V. 11. 12", 19, 
10*, -0, 21, 23, 25, 27, 
35, 40", 45, 40. 47’, 49. 
5o, 54, 51". 

3, 28 31. 30. 

2, 3, 0, 7, S, 9, ll r , 12. 15, 
Id. 17, 19. 22. 23' , 29, 
30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 30, 
37, 40, 41, 45, 40. 49, 
51% 54, 55. 

2, 3, 0, 8. 9, 10, 15, 17. 29, 
32, 30, 37, 41, 49, 51. 

7. lo, 13. 30. 30, 40, 42. 

17, 30, 37, 43, 47, 49. 5o. 

!, 0. 15' , 17 , 19", 20’, 22, 
22 ", 27', 34*, 35, 35*, 
30, 30 ,41, 45*, 40*, 17. 
47*, 49, 55*. 

35, 30, 37, 54 {.similar, but 
two-handled, 47 ■. 


2, 3. 0, S, 12, 13, 15, 17. 22, 
20, 3o, 33, 35, 30, 37, 39, 
41. 42. 43 47. 49. 53. 

7. 2u. 23. 27, 43. 47. is, 4'c 

3, 10, 1 7. 20, 30, 4u, n, 4,;, 

54 \a ’double ' ■ mn n 

m 30) 


W'Fsir.RX Xr.cROPULts. 

57, -V», G-3, «> i , 00, GO*. 
07' , *>V , 0l>, 00 . 



p ( . bl . GO . 07, 7 0. 

•’*7, or, o.v, 'iii 7 - 

73. 75 . 

5$, 5l>, 00 T (with rihl>« <1 
kinds), O'*. 

6*», 05. 00, 07, 08. 77', 
7". 

5<, 51*, 00, 07, 70. 


5l'. 

61. 75. 

57, 59, 5 y v , 03% 07, 
6.8, 75’. 


51*. 61. 07, 71*. 

•>/ , 01 02, 63, 65, 60 
75, 70. 


•i • 5‘*, 00. 07. 


0>. { I K'tli tomb and 

uv?ifj.a), 72. 7*3. 

04, 07, 6U (tomb and 

ui'ilL'.a). 

6*3, 0r>. Oil. 
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/!. — Cypriote Pottery. 


Vessels. 


E.wirnx 3si:riu.>i , oi.i-. 


Large jam. with neck, and handle- 
on the shoulder 


Small jais of the -ante type. 

I.tiigc jars with vertical handle - 

Sinall jai- of tlie same type- 

simple straight-necked j wec~. 

Jugs unit mil tow pirn In 1 1 lip with 
slender tapering uci k). 


7 11, 19, 20, 21, 26, 27, 28. 
oil, 33, 34, :'.ii, 08, 

43, 44, 4.4, 47, 48. In, 
30, 52, 53. 54. 

1, 15. 45. 

2 i. 54 

13, 20, 49. 50. 

3, 10, 17, 29, 37, 40. 


, 6 

,n ii.ii, 

!«; 

19 

, mi, 21, 22 

j 

21, 

26, 30' . 31, 

34 

35 

, 36 , 37 , 

41 

45, 

48. 50. 51. 

53 

54, 

54’ 



7. • llottle-jugs ’ ;with pinched lip). 

8. Jugs with spouts. 

9. Jugs with figurine and pitchei 

(* standing type). 

10. Jugs with ox-head A without 

colour). 

11. Funnel-necked jugs. 

12. Minute jugs. 

13. Little jugs with double stepped 

necks (the red usually more nr 
less shim ). 

14. Bowls with independent lini. 

15. Open cups w ith one little vi rtical 

handle). 

16. Jars or pot- with a veitii al rnn. 

17. S, meets. 

13. Plate-. 

19. Flat basins. 

20. Little smooth red bottles with dark 

band-. 


20, 42, 43. 44, 52. 

5, 17, 20. 

3, 40, 40' , 41. 

0 , 15, 17 37, 40. 

36, 41, 42. 

7, 17, 20, 23, 32, 34, 
35, 36, 43. 54. 

11. 19, 24, mi. 33, 

42. 49, 50, 51. 

16, 20, 21, 24. 24, 26, 
40, 43, 47, 54. 

13, 17. 19, 20 , 21, 26", 

33, 35, 41. 

23. 30, 41, 43. 

I, 6, 17, 23. 

II, 13, 19, 20, 21, 42, 

43. 

6, 10, 16, 17, 32, 36, 
37, 40, 41, 42, 47. 


21. Polychrome technique. 


§ The shapes are : fumicd-m-oked jug (61 ), -imple - might-;:.- ki-il pigs ' 
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Wi.-tEUX XjiUdEOU'. 

59. 

59 . 


57,'.' i,\\ ItilOUtrnb.ul ) 
59, 75 pidychruim ). 

— i , it- 


.7, 59. 


59. 

61, 63, 74. 

61, 74. 75. ? 

7 4 J. jug- with "X-ln ad t75 
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It is instructive to compare the two necropoleis as they appear on the 
Tables. It will be observed that, of the 21 forms 10 under which the Plain pot- 
tery is grouped, 12 are common to both, and 4 peculiar to the one, 5 to 
the other. Peculiar to the eastern necropolis are (1) Large-eared diotae, (2) 
Neckless jars, (3) Flat basins, and (4) Little cups with a vertical handle. 
One of these four forms, the flat basin appears in the western necropolis 
under Cypriote guise, but only in tomb 50. Peculiar to the western necropolis 
are (1) Long-necked amphorae, (2) Jars or pots with an upright rim, (3) 
Swelling bottles with slender ends, (4) Simple straight-necked jugs, (5) Jugs 
with a double rim. But of these five forms two, the second and the fourth, 
are not uncommon as Cypriote vases in the eastern necropolis. Turning now 
to the other Table we find that among the 21 types of Cypriote vessels 7 are 
common to both necropoleis, 12 are peculiar to the eastern, and 2 to the 
western necropolis. These last are of the class, peculiar to the western 
necropolis, which I have for convenience called polychrome. If now we 
examine more closely the 7 types common to both necropoleis, it appears that 
o of them are accounted for by tombs 57 and 59. There remain only the 
two classes of jugs with plastic decoration, the figurine-and-pitcher type, and 
the ox-head type. If we examine again the several western specimens of 
these two types, we find that whereas those from tombs 57 and 59 are in the 
red technique, which is extremely frequent in the eastern necropolis, those 
from tombs 58 and 79 are wholly without colour, and those from tomb 75 are 
in the polychrome technique. Except, therefore, in the two tombs 57 and 59, 
all 7 types which seemed to be common to the two necropoleis disappear, so 
far as painted decoration goes, from the western. Those two tombs would 
seem accordingly to be related in character rather to the eastern necropolis than 
to the western, an inference which is only strengthened, as will become evident, 
by a consideration of their other contents. Putting them aside, therefore, we 
arrive at the important fact that not a single example of the ordinary Cypriote 
painted pottery was found in the whole of the rest of the western necropolis, 
but the traditional plastic decoration and the degenerate polychrome tech- 
nique alone survive there. On the other hand of the 19 types with the 
ordinary decoration, which are thus confined to the eastern necropolis (and 
tombs 57 and 59), 11 occur in the western as plain or polychrome. It would 
seem in fact that the distinction between the two necropoleis is more strongly 
marked with reference to the decoration than the shapes of the vessels. 
With these two general observations we may content ourselves for the 
oresent, and pass on to the rarer specimens not included in the Tables. 
Briefly they are as follows: — 

Plain pottery. 

Plain light jugs with a spout '2, 13 . 

A plain red eotyk (3). 

Little squat wide-mouthed jugs or mugs (3, 59). 

A curious vase like a swelling short-necked bottle with handles rising 


JS 21 not 20, because tile loujj-necked amphorae ale tealiy to be leekoiied another form. 
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from the shoulders (20), and a somewhat similar vase but with a wider neck 
and smaller handles (39). 

A clay disk, like a bung, with a hole through the centre (20). 

A little amphoroid jug (23). 

An open saucer with a little cup rising from the middle, the whole 
rudely resembling a bed-room candlestick (25). 

A small cup of egg-cup shape but with little vertical "catch-handles on 
each side (30). 

A jug of the true uskos shape (31). 

A large jar with a vertical handle in addition to the two ordinary 
horizontal handles (42). 

Little globular jars with two vertical handles (42). 

Narrow-necked jars with little handles on the shoulders (43, 49;. 

A two-handled bottle (01). 

A long jar (60). 

A large red open pot with horizontal rim and rudimentary handles (07 ). 

A jug with a wide mouth and narrowing neck on a prettv ovoid body 
(67). ' ' ~ 

Four very large jugs like amphorae with one handle and a base (75). 

A two-handled red pot with a lid (8). 

A large jar with vertical handles (57). 

Jugs of elegant form with a slender neck like a bottle’s (64, 69). 

A little ‘ rouge pot ’ (68). 

Cypriote pottery. 

A small top-shaped vase (6). 

A small jug with a mouth shaped as if to take a capsule cover ( 11 ). 

A large jar with a third ( vertical ) handle (13). 

A jug of upright ovoid form with a broad rim (cf. J.H.8. xi. p. 37) ( 16 ). 

A large jar with double ‘ ogee ’ handles (21). 

A large round jar with a wide low neck (28). 

Ajar with a small plain neck and vertical loop handles (42). 

Two jugs with a stepped neck (42, 43 ). 

A jar with a simple round aperture and rim but no neck (43). 

An a$];os, plain red with a black top, short handle (43). 

An a dob in the form of a bird with barrel-shaped body and fan tail, light 
ground covered with little dark concentric circles (51). 

Of the variety which has been classed with the polychrome arc : — 

Stemmed pots with handles rising high above the shoulder and low 
rimmed apertures as though for a lid (66, 79, the latter with an ivy pattern 
on the shoulder and a Vandyke pattern of lines on the body). 

A jug of novel shape, with very slender bottle-neck and delicate 
handle, red ground, narrow dark and white bands (69, /rznj/aa in the Spo/uov). 

Next in quantity after the Plain and Cypriote pottery comes the Black- 
glazed ware. Under this term are comprehended only vessels which are 
glazed all over so far as they are meant to be visible. Figured vases, and 
vases in the black-figure or red-figure technique, will be noted under their 
H.S. — VOI,. XII. Y 
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respective tombs. To the black-glazed vessels are here added the tew red- 
glazed. and a certain number which arc partly red partly black. The cohnu 
of the glaze does not seem an essential distinction. The vessels are mostly 
plain, but some few bear little impressed patterns. The list is as follows 
Plain bind;. 

Cotylae (15, 17, 07, OS, 70). 

Cyiices, with independent rim (17, 25, 35 (stemless), 38, 40, 41, 45). 
Stemmed cups, or cyiices without handles (41, 55). 

Two-handled open cups (35, 50). 

One-handled open cups (G, 41, 06;. 

Saucers, ordinary (2; G, 15, 41, G6). 

Saucers, flat type with independent rim (35, 30, 41;. 

Little ‘ointment pots’ (41, 01). 

Askos-lainps, plain (41, GG, 70). 

Askos-lamps, decorated (v. the several tombs; (41, GG, G7). 

A large amphora (30 ). 

A pinax with central ‘ well ’ (07,. 

A fragmentary pyxis with lid (4Uj. 

A ribbed mug (15). 

Irrecognizable fragments (73 ). 

Plain red. 

A one-handled open cup (15). 

An ordinary saucer (one of a pair, of which the other is black; (GG;. 

A little vessel with a spout and vertical ring-handle to one side (75). 
Plain red and Hade. 

Cotylae (3G, 59). 

Cyiices with independent rim (35 stemless, 40). 

A one-handled open cup (7G). 

A little ‘ ointment loot’ (40). 

Blue]; with t nijjressed patterns. 

Two-handled open cups (15 merely an impressed circle, GG). 

Saucers, ordinary (15 Spdgo?, GG, 67). 

Rid with ini preyed pattern*. 

A two-handled open cup (15). 
lied and blcid; with ini pressed patterns. 

A stemless cylix (3) (fragment of another \ in 19). 

Many of these vessels bear inscriptions scratched on the bottoms, which 
will be noticed under their respective tombs. 

To clear off another class of very common objects let us here note 
that iron Pukes were found in tombs 3, G, 11, 13, 15, 2G, 35, 36, 41, 54, 
59, GG, G7. 
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We may now take stock of the lenniiuing finds tomb by tomb, com- 
menting ou anything that appears to be of interest. 

Tomb I. — The only distinctly late tomb opened in the eastern necropolis. 
Besides glass and a fragmentary iron implement, it contained only a Roman 
lamp with a representation of Actaeon attacked by a bound, which leaps 
against his right side. Actaeon is, as usual, horned. He holds a branch 
or club in each hand. The right arm is raised to strike, the left held back. 
Round the latter hangs a chlamys floating out behind. The composition is 
strikingly like that of the small marble group in the Biitish Museum, 
wherein the influence of Myron has been traced. I saw in private possession 
at Larnaca two more lamps with the same design. 

Tomb 3. — An iron strigil. 

Tomb U. — A small squat lecythus with decoration in the red-figure tech- 
nique, a stroke pattern round the root of the neck, a wreath of olive leaves 
round the shoulder, and just below it a maeander pattern. 

One of the plain large amphorae from this tomb beam an inscription in 
the Cypriote script incised on the shoulder in the wet cla\ — 

•>« 

mi' ti' ri‘ vo' se' 
y.U6piFo<;. 

A genitive Mtflpeo? from Midpi/v — M 10 pas is found, and the form 
M lOpiSdri)^, almost universally used by the Greeks, seems to show that M 16- 
peo<; or was the more familiar declension. The name is not confined 

to the deity, v. Pape’s Worterbuch sub roe. 

At the root of one of the handles of the same vessel is incised the 
symbol $. 

Tombs — A cylix. black-figure technique, ‘ Kleinmeister ’ type, without 
flgtues. 

A gold pendant, amphora shape, with a granulated line at the top and 
bottom of the neck. 

Tomb 10. — -A black-figured cylix, ‘Kleinmeister’ type, with the same 
pair ot figures on each side. A nude male figure, raising his left hand 
before him, strides rapidly to the right. He seems to hold something (a 
cup ?) in his right hand close to his hip, and looks back at another figure 


This and the other Cypriote inscriptions find this method a good practical compromise 
(except the last) are reproduced from photo- between clearness and accuracy, 
graphs of Squeezes pencilled with chalk. I 
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muffled iu a purple cloak, who follows him more slowly. Rough hasty 
work. 

Tomb 11. — A little bronze suspension ring. 

Tomb 12. — A cylix, black-figure technique, ‘ Kleinmeistor’ type. No 
figures, but black-and-purple palmettes from the roots of the handles. 

A minute light-blue porcelain figure, seated, having an animal head. 
Behind the shoulder is a little hole for suspension (PI. XV.). 

Tomb 13.— Two little jars ornamented with red and black vertical 
streaks. 

Tomb 14. — A small bronze bracelet ending in snakes’ heads. 

A curious open lamp, plain on the under side, glazed (red to black) above, 
with a yellowish white line round the rim. In the middle of the circular 
aperture rises a hollow cone, intended no doubt to fit on to a pointed 
stand. There is a wick-spout, but no handle. Gf. another specimen from 
tomb 23. 

Tomb 15. — An iron signet-rinm 

A black-glazed saucer, and a red-glazed two-handled cup with impressed 
pattern, bear scratched on their bottoms the same monogram \f, to' m\ 

Tomb 16. A plain large-eared diota has the symbol nii' painted in red 
between the roots of one handle. 

A small light-blue porcelain -'sacred eye’ (PL XV.). 

A silver signet-ring. 

O O 

A black-figmed cylix, Kleinmeistor ’ type, an excellent specimen of its 
class. The figures are below the rim, which is black. On the one side a 
man flees before a leopard. He looks back at his pursuer, and in his ex- 
tended right hand holds a white stone ready to throw at him. Over his left 
arm, as though to shield him, hangs a black chlanujs adorned with a purple 
spot in the centre surrounded by white dots. He wears a purple tunic 
and close-fitting purple helmet. The leopard, black with white spots and a 
red mane, is ludicrously stiff and grotesque. His neck is very high and lono-, 
his head full e,i face. He raises one paw as if to strike. On the other side 
the positions are reversed. A huntsman in close-fitting helmet and white 
tunic, mounted on a powerful horse with purple mane and tail, chases a 
wounded hind. The animal (white spots and purple neck) falls on one knee 
looking backward. She is stricken in the hind quarter by a spear with a 
loop handle in the middle of the shaft, and the red blood flows out The 
work is delicate and careful throughout. The vase although much broken is 
practically complete. 

Another black-figured cylix of the same type. Beneath a black rim is a 
band of birds in plain black without incised lines. The glaze is a ‘mod 
deal eaten and incrusted, but among the biuls may be distinguished a °wan 
and two cocks. 

Tomb 17. — A silver signet ring. 

Tomb 18. — A large amphora (mouth and handles lacking), of rather 
slender form, with smooth white ground. At wide intervals are narrow dark 
bands, and on the shoulder at each side what seems to be a sinuous snake. 
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Tomb 19. — Fragments of a small bronze vessel. 

A cylix, ‘ Kleinmeister ’ type, with patterns outside in the black-figure 
technique — a band of rays or spikes from near the stem, then a wreath of 
leaves, and outermost a circle of ivy. 

Tomb 22.— A good black-figured cylix, with inner picture, and two 
outer pictures between ‘eyes.’ Inside a bearded wairior, nude but for a 
crested helmet and sword-belt, advances rapidly to the right, but looks back 
behind him. His right hand seems to rest on his hip, his left on the hilt ot 
his sword. Outside, the scene is a wood or vineyard. Bearded Satyrs peer 
through the trees from beyond the 1 eyes ’ at the struggle between Heracles 
and the Cretan bull on the one side, and Theseus and the Marathonian bull 
on the other. Heracles, clad only in a cloth about the loins, his cloak hung 
on a branch above, and his club resting against a stem behind, has just 
brought the bull to his knees by reaching forward over his shoulders and 
straining on a rope, which he has slipped over a fore and a hind leg. The 
motive is not an uncommon one, and is repeated without change on the 
opposite side, only Theseus is beardless and lias no club. White, purple, and 
incised lines are used in moderation. The glaze often passes into brown, and 
is a good deal damaged on the second outer picture. The drawing is firm 
and confident, the vase an excellent example of its kind. Although much 
broken it is complete. 

Tomb 23. — On the shoulder of a plain large amphora is a symbol in the 
form of a Greek cross ( ? I o') incised in the wet clay. 

Tomb 25. — An open lamp similar to the lamp from Tomb 14. 

Fragments of a bronze vessel. 

A small jug of exceptional character, black-glazed with a band left 
of the natural colour of the clay, on which are painted two purple lines. 

A small cylix, ‘ Kleinmeister ’ type, without figures. 

A black-figured cylix, ‘Kleinmeister’ type. Under a black rim is a 
band of figures, seven on the one side, six on the other. All stand in much 
the same attitude, the hands nearer the spectator muffled in their mantles, 
the others holding up the ends of the mantle. All wear a close-fitting red 
cap. The artist seems to have started painting them in pairs, a black-cloak, 
adorned with three red-and-white flowers, facing a red-cloak, with a white tunic 
showing below. But a black-cloak always occupies each end. The figures 
are grotesque and puppet-like. The work is ordinary. 

Tomb 27. — A cylix, ‘ Kleinmeister ’ type, black-figure technique. Glaze 
black to red. Below the rim a band of black palmettes with white dots, 
between each a purple lotus bud. 

Tomb 28. — Fragments of a bronze saucer. 

Tomb 29. — A broken cylix, ‘ Kleinmeister ’ type, black-figure technique, 
similar to that from Tomb 27. 

A little red-figured lecythus, with an owl between two olive twigs. The 
neck and shoulder of the vase are left red, and round the latter is a dot and 
dash pattern. Above the owl a maeander pattern runs round the top of the 
body of the lecythus. The style is facile and hasty, but I should judge the 
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vase to be an early specimen of its class, and find in the decoration of the 
shoulder a confirmation of my impression. Nevertheless it was surprising 
to find in the same tomb — - 

An aryballos with the curious, but not uncommon, conventional pattern 
in which four almond-shaped radiating ‘wings’ form the most prominent 
element. The conjunction naturally excites distrust, but although the tomb 
had collapsed, the door was intact, and there was no proof of any disturbance. 
An exact parallel is, moreover, quoted by Mr. Cecil Smith from Camirus 
(J.H.8. vi. p. 375). The vases stand side by side in Fig. 1. 




Fro. 1 Fir:. 1 V<). 

Total 3d. — A black-figured cylix, of • Kleinmeister ’ type, with black - 
edged rim decorated with vertical strokes, palmettos from the handles. The 
figures are in plain black without incised lines, both sides alike, a winged 
Sphinx between two mantle-figures’ : on the one side she raises a fore-paw. 
Commonplace work. 

Total 32.— -A broken cylix, ‘Kleinmeister’ type, black-figure technique, 
with a band of palmette and lotus bud pattern. 

An iron sheep-bell had found its way in from above, the tomb having 
collapsed. 

Tnml 35. — A silver signet-ring. 

Part of an iron signet -ring. 

A bronze strigil. 

On the bottom of a black -glazeil saucer are inscribed the Cypriote 
symbols •'J s ,tr Irr Aiica. and o', 0. 

Toml 36. — A black-figured cylix, Kleinmeister’ type, with two 
rams charging, the same both sides. White on the horns and bellies. 
Ordinary style. 

Several crude little terracotta figurines — a dove : a horse with head- 
harness ; a dog with traces of red on his ears and paws; a grotesque horse- 
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man wearing a curious high cap, his hair, which falls behind his neck, 
black, the head-stall and saddle-cloth (?) of his high-necked horse red. 

A gold earring, of the woolsack type, adorned with patterns of minute 
granulation (PI. XV.). The fretted indented edge below was clearly intended 
to grip a gem or bead now lost. The fellow to this pretty little prize was 
not discovered. 

A number of silver ornaments — three signet rings, a pair of silver- 
plated bronze spirals of of turns each, nine small silver spirals and fragments 
of several more, a little connecting link in the form of two cylinders side by 
side, six small silver-gilt plates (besides fragments) of curious shape, forming 
one may supp >sc pait of a necklace or bracelet, and last.lv a little Hat piece 
of silver like a half sixpence. 

TonJi 37.— Between the roots of one handle ol a large diota is painted 
iu red a circle with a horizontal stroke above and below it. 

A red-glazed cylix, with two bands of the natural pale red ground left 
clear on the outside, has an early appearance. 

A silver ring with points for holding a scarab. 

A plain silver ring still on the finger bone. 

A pair of silver earrings of the woolsack type with tassel-like 
pendants. 

ToitiL 40 is of especial interest and importance for the chronological 
evidence furnished by a silver coin found in it, which proves to be of the 
Lion’s head type, nV<\ 480-400 B.c , attributed by M. Six'- 1 to Soli. 

Among the nine or ten Cypriote jugs with plastically decorated spouts 
is one with a rum’s head in place of the ordinary ox-head, and one with a 
standing figurine to five or six of the seated variety. The latter especially 
have a distinctly archaic appearance, the better worked out examples, w ith 
neatly tired hair and a crinkled woollen tunic under their mantle 5 , recalling 
some of the statues in the Acropolis Museum at Athens, while others with 
their knob-like breasts and rat-tail locks exhibit a style of art more rude 
and simple, although, to judge from the heads, contemporary. 

A little bearded terracotta, head io a pointed hat with a brim. Close 
under the brim on each side of the head is a little round boss, from which 
depends a streamer. Although much too high set the bosses may be meant, 
for ear-ornaments and the streamers for locks of hair. The features of the 
face are very indistinct, 

A gold ring with an elaborate setting for two seals or gems side by side, of 
which one is preserved, a porcelain or paste scarabaeoid not engraved. The 
ring has a richness and elegance far above the average, and is altogether a 
very pretty piece of work (PI. XV.). 

A fragment of a light blue porcelain ornament or amulet. 


21 Err V' Xh D iisiiiufiyue, 1888, pp. 302, 368. tomb at Alarium may lie held to support that 
ff. Head If r<t. Xu„i. pp. 626-7, De I.uynes attribution, but it cannot be proved that the 
Xiini. Pi- it no. 12. M. Six was formerly city was not subject to Soli in the fifth >en 
inclined to attribute the coins of this type to tnvv r. c. 

Marinin, and the discovery of one of them ill a 
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Two little blue glass beads. 

Fragments of a bronze strigil. 

Tomb 41.— A little thin gold pendant with an embossed Sphinx en face 
(PI. XV.). 

Six hollow ribbed gold beads. 

Three small bronze gilt spirals. 

Two small fragments of a silver ring. 

A small bronze mirror. 

A fragment of alabaster bottle. 

The body of a little red-figured aryballos, with a horse of strong stout 
type with a short high neck. The style is fairly good, and the drawing 
quite free. 

There may be mentioned the brilliant crimson and yellow drapery of a 
tic-urine (seated type, crude body, archaic head) on a jug, and the following 
i/raflUi on black -glazed vessels— oh an ashos a- n«: - ’Ova, and three horizontal 
lines intersected at right angles by three vertical, on a saucer tv = T<, on a cup 
ti- mo' = Tipo, and a- rv = ’Apt combined in a monogram, and in the Greek 
alphabet A I no doubt incompletely written for AP, for on another ashos the same 
monogram is accompanied by a combined AP. 

Tomb 43. — A cup with high independent rim painted with what seems 
to be an inferior red to black glaze. 

Tomb 45. — A cylix, ‘ Kleinmeister ’ type, black-figure technique, with the 
ordinary black and purple palmette and bud pattern. 

A two-handled cup like a stemless cylix, reddish-brown ground, shiny 
black or inferior glazed bands. 

Tomb 47. — The rim and handles of a large red amphora are adorned 
with dark red stripes. 

Tomb 51. — Several little light blue porcelain amulets shaped like the 
blade of a saw. 

Tomb 53. — A plain large amphora with painted red lines about the 
neck and handles. 

A little wide-mouthed jug, light clay with a shiny black surface 
coating. 

A plain red two-handled cup with a shiny black rim. 

A very small aryballos, light grey ground, plain black bands, the glaze 
a good deal damaged. 

Tomb 54. — A bronze candelabrum, 9 inches high, of the type figured on 
p. 336 of Cesnola’s Cyprus, or Salaminia pi. IV. A, B, and C. The design, 
probably derived from Assyria, is a common one for candelabra found on 
early Cypriote sites, there is more than one example from Poli in the Cyprus 
Museum, Nicosia. 

Tomb 55. — A plain red jug, the neck and shoulder covered with a shiny 
red to black ground-colour. 

Tomb 56 seemed to contain little or nothing beyond common plain or 
Cypriote pottery, and was never worked out. 
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Ton ib 57. — A Cypriote jug of the red technique with figurine and 
pitcher spout (figurine of the seated type and archaic style), with black 
birds and twigs on the shoulder. 

An Attic lecythus with white ground and outline drawing. This vase, 
which is figured on Plate XIII., was found in scattered pieces, but is practically 
complete. It had suffered not only from the wanton violence of the robbers 
who had rifled the tomb, but also from the damp, which filtered through the 
sandy gravel bed in which the tomb was excavated, and coated it with a hard 
white incrustation. Much of the brilliancy of the red colour has therefore 



been sacrificed to the necessity of cleaning. The vase proves to be of 
singular beauty, and may challenge comparison with the very finest examples 
of its class. The representation is a parting scene. A soldier receives his 
helmet from a lady, whom we may conjecture to be his wife. He stands 
fronting the spectator, his face turned in profile to his right, his left hand 
holding his long upright spear, and his right extended to take the 
helmet. A belt over, his right shoulder carries a sword. His tall rather 
slender figure, concealed by no clothing, and his short crisp beard and hair, 
show him to be in the prime of life. Figure and features are of genuinely 
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Attic type, such as involuntarily suggests to us the Athenian citizen of 
the generation of Alcibiades. Facing him stands the lady, proffering his 
helmet. Behind her is the stool from which she has just risen. She is fully 
draped in a long chiton with diplois, but, as so often on the vases of this 
class, within the drapery are drawn with exquisite grace the delicate outlines 
of her lovely form. Her head, bound with a simple red snood, is slightly 
bowed, and her face bears a gentle expression of tender sorrow. Although 
far beneath it in beauty of style and noble sweetness of sentiment, no vase 
known to me so vividly recalls this figure as the white lecytlms in the 
British Museum inscribed ‘Tyiaiviov Ka\o< on which is represented a lady 
handing a cloak to her maid. So striking is the resemblance of the heads in 
particular, that we can scarcely refuse to admit that both were painted at least 
in the same workshop. There is another lecythus of the same technique and 
style in Madrid, which bears the same inscription.-- From the character of 
the letters, and the style of drawing, the two inscribed vases seem to be 
among the latest of those with love-names , 23 and our lecythus cannot be 
separated from them by any considerable interval of years. We may prob- 
ably conclude that all three were made not long after the middle of the fifth 
century B.c. A curious detail is the goose between the two figures. On 
Stephani’s principle of interpretation 24 it would symbolize conjugal affection. 
More natural is the supposition that the bird is a token of domestic life 
simply, an accessory of the home. Penelope’s geese have the run of the 
house , 25 the goose with which the young boy wrestles in the often repeated 
group is generally held to be a domestic pet . 21 ' 1 A goose might be added to 
the scene before us with the same pathetic touch of home associations as is 
sometimes given in a modern picture by a dog. It is, however, also possible 
that the goose may have somehow become an omen of death. The bird 
appears not infrequently in funeral scenes on sepulchral vases, c.<j. the white 
lecythus figured in Dumont’s Ctramiques p. xxxii., where a goose is seen 
under the bier whereon a corpse is laid out for burial . 27 The favourite oath 
of Socrates may have a significance beyond what has usually been at- 
tributed to it. Can geese have been a customary offering at the grave ? 

Second only to the white lecythus in beauty is a red-figured lecythus 
found with it, and like it in scattered fragments, but practically complete. 
The picture is Aphrodite riding on a swan over the sea (v. PI. XIV.). The 
bird flies to the right, the Goddess is seated in profile on his right shoulder, 
her feet hanging down in front.. Her left hand carries a long sceptre, her 


- 2 v. Klein, Die grucli. Vasenrnit Luhhmt<- 
wschriften p. S6, where a rough sketch of the 
British Museum lecythus is given, anil 
Wernicke, Die ijrieeh. 1'usen mil Lieblingsiinhu " 
p. 95. 

-* Cf. Wernicke, ibid. p. 10S. 

- 4 Oumpte Rendu, 1863, pp. 17-105. 
ltd. xix. 536-553. 

2,1 Cf. Mr. E. A. Gardner’s article, J.H.S. 
vi. pp. 10-11. But the newly-discovered poems 


ol Heroilas (iv. 32) seem to hring ti e motive of 
the Boy and Goose once more into connection 
with Asclepius; cf. AnthoK Or. T. li. p. :;s 4 . 
9 and 10 There may have been some legend of 
the childhood of Asclepius which would explain 
the connection did we but know it. Is it pos- 
sible that the nunls of the MSS. of Pliny 
{JS. II. xxxiv. 84) is a corruption of Acscuhipiv v, 
or ought it to lie omitted alt ogfthei ' 

<’f. also Denl niiiltr des Inst. 1888, I’l. 23, 2. 
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right is raised towards the swan’s neck as if to guide or moderate his 
flight. She is dressed in a long tunic, with a mantle cast about her waist 
and over her left shoulder. Her long hair falls rippling down her back, and 
is bound by a plain diadem, above the front of which rises a row of leaves pro- 
jecting at regular intervals. The swan is a strong powerful bird with mighty 
wings, rather clumsy and stiff about the legs and tail, but far more slender and 
long in the neck than his brother on the British Museum cylix. That cylix 
furnishes the closest parallel to our vase, in their general scheme of compo- 
sition the two pictures are practically identical. The cylix picture will still 



Fio. c. 


remain the finest representation of the theme, but the lecythus is at least no 
unworthy second. Its style is considerably later, full of graceful charm, 
although not without some faint echoes of the more severe manner. The 
least successful point is the hands of Aphrodite, which are clumsy and mis- 
shapen. Except for the great wing-featliers the plumage of the swan is but 
lightly indicated, contrasting with the ‘ scale-armour ’ in which the swan 
on the cylix is sheathed. The sea beneath is represented merely by dashes 
of white. 
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Aphrodite riding over, or rising from, the sea on a swan is, if not a 
frequent subject in Greek art. at least not a rare one. The subject has been 
handled by 0. Jahn, Stephani, and more recently by Dr. Kalkmann, 28 who 
sees in the swan a symbol of the star of Venus. That the leading idea is the 
advent of Spring, that Aphrodite is conceived of as Queen of the Heavenly 
Host, and that the swan has some relation to the celestial company of the 
stars, seems probable from the literary and artistic evidence brought forward 
by Dr. Kalkmann, but I hesitate to follow him farther in his mytho- 
logical combinations, and to pronounce the swan to be definitely the par- 
ticular planet he would have it. If Aphrodite has her home on the ! plaga 
lactea caeli ’ (Statius Silv. I. ii. 51), may not the swan be connected with the 
constellation Cygmts, the brightest group of stars at the zenith of the Milky 
Way ? Any future elucidation of this difficult problem must, however, 
start from Dr. Kalkmann’s results. What one desiderates is some clearer 
evidence to identify the swan, and, if possible, some cult-relation between 
Aphrodite and the bird. Be the interpretation what it may our vase supplies 
an interesting link in the series, between the British Museum cylix and the 
later vases noticed by Dr. Kalkmann, and better still is a treasure to Be 
prized for its own sake. We pass on to other objects found in the same tomb, 
which had evidently been robbed in haste and not completely despoiled even 
of its jewellery. 

A plain gold signet ring, with an oval red transparent stone, swivel-set, 
not engraved (PI. XV.). 

Two little pendants of gold wire, enclosing a blue and white bead, the one 
head lacking. 

Part of a silver ‘ alabastron mouth.’ 

A piece of an iron ring. 

Tomb 58. — In the hpopos, besides a small terracotta bird, was found 
the limestone sepulchral stele represented by Fig. 4. It measures 2 ft. 11 in 
by 1 ft. 6J in. A young boy in high relief squats in a curious attitude. 
His right arm is broken off above the elbow, but was evidently raised to the 
shelf-like remnant of something in the corner above. His left hand grasps the 
end of an object which has disappeared, but has left its mark on the wall of 
the recess a little higher up. The surface has suffered a good deal and the 
lower part of the boy’s face has been broken away. The character of the 
work bespeaks the Ptolemaic period. On the hair are traces of red colour 
and the eye-balls were painted blue or black. The top of the stele is of 
the usual pediment form. Of an inscription there is no trace. 

The tomb had been thoroughly cleared by robbers. There remained 
only a little brown jug and a headless figurine from a jug. The latter is of 
a novel type, the woman is seated on a chair against the neck of the jim 
the pitcher resting at her left side. The jug was apparently perfectly plain! 

Tumh 59. — Robbed but not thoroughly. The pottery but little hurt! 


- 8 O. Jahn, ‘ Frauen mit und auf Schwanen,’ Rendu 1S63, pp. 17-105, Kalkmann, ‘ Aphrodite 
Arch. Zeit. 1858, p. 230 f,, Stephani, Compte auf dcm Schwan,’ Jahrbuch i. p 231 
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A large red aurphora bore an incised X in front, and on each side of the 
neck what might be a Cypriote lo’ painted in dark colour. 

Fragments of a large seated terracotta figure of heavy style, with traces 
of red and yellow. 

A small silver signet ring. 

A little thin silver ring. 

A silver-plated bronze bracelet terminating in a snake’s head. 

Two bronze mirrors. 



Fiu. 4. 


Tonih 60. — Although the door wa> found intact and the tomb undis- 
turbed, there was absolutely nothing inside. Just outside the door, however, 
lay in scattered fragments the female terracotta head figured on PI. XV. No. 1. 
The style is fairly good, but perhaps rather of early Hellenistic date than ol 
the fourth century. The head is about 6 inches high. The pupils of the 
eyes, as commonly on the terracotta heads from Poli, are marked by a lightly 
incised circle drawn from a central point. 

One of the upright limestone blocks which closed the door was inscribed 
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in the Cypriote script with the only inscription on stone found by excavation 
during the season. The block measured 3 it. 4 in. x 11 1 in. x , ’ in., the 
letters about § in. high, roughly but plainly cut. 




ti' mo* va* ua* ko' to* sc to* ti' ma* c mi' 

T i/j,oFdvaKTo<i tm Tifia...r)fu'. 

For the name T i/u,oFuva^ ci. ALeister Dir yrurhiulua DiohhU II Ud. 
pp. 184-5 Nos. 147i and 147k, and the TcfroFcivaao-a of our previous season s 
inscription No. 14. J.H.S. xi. p. fill. The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
letters, being the whole of the second name except its first letter, are hard 
to decipher on the stone, which is here a good deal weather-worn. The loth 
must, I think, be ma'. ri ' is perhaps uot impossible, but both the marks on 
the stoue and the analogies of Cypriote nomenclature favour mu'. The 11th 
is damaged, but would naturally be read as se‘ or lx', and the 12th as //*, foi 
the hole near its base seems purely accidental, and there is no sign of a 
cross stroke. But to read «* leads us into difficulties. A genitive ending in 
- v would be unparalleled in a Cypriote inscription except from an a stem. 
T ifiaiov (ti* ma' jo' u', for the form of jo', which might be thought possible 
here, cf. Meister p. 133) is therefore inadmissible. Neither can the 11th 
letter be plausibly interpreted as any of the -a signs, uor a probable name 
suggested to fulfil the conditions. I take the twelfth symbol, therefore, to 
be an eccentric or carelessly cut no'. Reading 11 as &<rand 12 as no', we get 
ti* ma* ke' no, Ti/u-ayeom. The genitive in -ov from compounds of yez/o? is 
sufficiently supported by epigraphical and literary evidence, and Tf/rayh//? 
is a common enough name. Should this suggestion seem too bold, it would 
still be possible, although to my mind unsatisfactory, to fall back on the 
rare name Tifidgevos, and read ti' ma' ke' [se'J no' or ti' ma' [ke‘] se - no'. 

Torah 62. — A piece of a seated terracotta figure of the ordinary type, 
with traces of red colour. 

Tomb 63.— A small terracotta head of fair style, probably female, 
regular features, traces of a wreath or headband. 

Tomh 64. — A pair of gold earrings terminating in animal heads, 
very similar to a pair from tomb 69 which is figured on PI. XV., but rather 
plainer. 

A large silver signet ring, probably hollow. 

A silver finger ring. 

Tomh 66 was found quite undisturbed and in excellent condition, the 
door was intact, and the stone slabs which closed the bed-niche were all in 
place. The hole communicating with tomb 65 (also undisturbed; as it 
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appears on the plan may be said to be entirely of our making, for until we 
enlarged it there was hardly room for the insertion of a hand, and there 
were fragile objects close against it, which had evidently never been displaced. 
The excavators of tomb b5 had cut a few inches too near to the neigh- 
bouring sepulchre, and even driven the point of a pick through the wall, 
but they were no tomb-robbers. On the narrow side of one of the horizon- 
tally laid slabs forming the door of 66, which we pulled down from inside, 
was the mason’s mark pur. In the tomb was found a single small stray frag- 
ment of one of the fine Cypriote jugs of the figurine-and-pitcher type with 
warm ruddy ground and rich dark decoration. The patterns on it are a 
cross-hatching and a band of olive leaves. This fragment, unique and 
isolated, seems to indicate that the tomb had been cleared and used a second 
time. 

A long-necked red amphora bore traces of red colour including h (an ?} !) 
in front of the neck. 

Graffiti were frequent on the bottoms of the very numerous black-glazed 
vessels. Nine of them, open cups and saucers plain or with impressed pat- 
terns, were inscribed T, to' re, and a black-glazed ashos bore what is 
probably meant for the same inscription imperfectly executed, iuc also ap- 
peared on a saucer. 

A black-glazed tuhots with a Sphinx in low relief. She has upturned 
wings and a flat Egyptian head-dress. The style looks comparatively late. 

A red-figured ashos, with a raised central boss and a carelessly drawn beast 
to each side of the handle. 

A red-figured cotyle of late style with two figures on each side. All 
are beardless ‘ mantle-figures.’ Each pair stands facing one another, the 
left hand figure on either side holding a staff before him. No par- 
ticular action seems to bo represented. The work is hasty and wholly 
without merit. 

A large bronze bowl (much damaged) with a double swing handle and 
solid circular base. 

A bronze saucer or lid. 

A bronze mirror. 

A small bronze ^ <atnlu. or rod with bulbous end. 

A sheaf of bronze-headed arrows or darts with wooden shafts, the wood 
much decayed. 

Several iron spear-heads with lemains of wood about them. 

An iron candelabrum, 2 ft. 3 in. high, with a tripod base, and a 
circular disk on the top, 41- inches in diameter. 

Fragments of an iron strigil. 

Several small pieces of lead plating. 

A gold signet ring (PI. XV.), fairly solid, with engraved bezel. The 
subject is Athena, seated, with her shield by her side, on which she 
rests her left hand (left in the impress tun). Her right is extended and sup- 
ports her owl. She wears a thin chiton, and an upper garment wrapped 
about her lower limbs. On her head is a helmet with triple crest. The com- 
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position is skilfully adapted to the space, the work deep and incisive, the style 
not earlier than the fourth century, probably early Hellenistic. Beneath the 
owl is the plainly engraved inscription A N All AH S, for the interpretation of 
which there are practically only two alternatives : either a k has dropped out and 
we have to read ’AcafijAjX?}?, or ’A va^lXr]*; is meant to be equivalent to 
’AvafjlXas. The latter is less violent but not perhaps more probable. 

Now there is in the Naples 29 Museum a gold ring found at Capua, en- 
graved with a portrait of some eminent Roman, formerly identified with M. 
Junius Brutus, but whom Furtwangler has shown good reason for supposing 
to be of the third or second century B.e. The ring bears an inscription 
very hard to decipher, which used to be read ’AvaffiXa? eiroei, but which 
Braun from the original and Furtwangler from an impression have agreed in 
pronouncing to be ['Hpja/cXefSa? eiroei. On the other hand Mr. A. S. 
Murray recently read the name on the original as ’Ava^lXa<;, and so do the 
authorities of the Naples Museum and Mr. E. N. Rolfe, who has examined 
the ring with the express object of deciding the point. ’Amf/Xa? is in- 
variably read by those who see an impression for the first time. The read- 
ing ultimately agreed upon will depend on the significance to be attached 
to the marks in front of the first A. Furtwangler, who gives an enlarged 
facsimile of the inscription, holds them to be the base points of the letters 
HP which have otherwise disappeared. It is perhaps possible that they arc 
punctures made by the engraver in spacing out the inscription before cutting 
it. In favour of the prhaa facie reading may be adduced the excellent 
preservation of the ring, which makes it improbable that the two first 
letters should have so completely disappeared, and the practice usual with 
gem-cutters of beginning the word eiroiet, where it occupies a second line, 
about under the first letter of the name. 

Assuming that the name on the Naples ring may be ’AvagiXas, can we 
identify the engraver with the ' AvaflXy^ of the Poli ring ? The rings are 
of the same material and not dissimilar, the signatures are perhaps possible 
forms of the same name, the style of both, if the one be put at the earliest 
the other at the latest date, might be brought within the same period. 
Nevertheless I am far from being convinced by such slender evidence in 
the face of many obvious objections. ’A va^lXys is not ’A va%lXa<;, it is not 
likely that the same man would spell his name differently on different works. 
It is equally improbable that he would engrave it in two such different 
styles as the inscriptions present. ’A vaj;iXr)<; is simply and freely written 
without any affectation of care or ornament, with a straight crossed A and 
a narrow four-barred Z. 'Ava%iXa<i is very neatly inscribed, with little ter- 
minal cups at the ends of the strokes, and what seems to be an angular barred 
A and a rounded C» The diffeience of subject makes it hard to compare 
the style, but there seems to be an essential difference. The artist of the 
Naples ring would have treated the Athena in a broader style with less 


" J v. Braun, Bullctino Jell ’ histituto, 1855, xxxii. : Furtwangler, Jnhrbuth iii. p. -H)7 taf 
3 . 1'2 . Middleton. E ay raced Gems, }>. To. 
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abrupt relief. Moreover, although it might be possible, were there any 
cogent reason, to approximate the two rings to a central date, say about the 
middle of the third century, yet the one would naturally be placed quite 
half a century earlier the other half a century later, and the collateral 
evidence from the other contents of the tomb must make us jealous of any 
such straining of chronological probability. 

Tumh 67. — On one of the two upright stone slabs that formed the 
door was painted in purple the Cypriote symbol see. Outside the door 
were found the fragments of a reclining terracotta figure of the usual type 
and scale. 

A brown long-necked amphora bore traces of red decoration. 

A small bronze suspension ring. 

A bronze mirror, or rather what would be called a mirror-case, hut no 
mirror was found and there is only half a case. The handle is joined to 
it by a Gorgoneion, which, although far from eaily iu style, retains the 
archaic type with (urge eyes, wide cheeks, protruding tongue, and snaky 
locks. 

The most interesting objects found in the tomb wore the remains of a 
gold necklace, of which specimens are figured on PI. XV. The members 
consist of eight double-petal led gold rosettes or open (lowers, with a central 
globule and delicate granulations; eight gold stars of six points with 
granulated edges and terminal globules, and a floral centre, the whole re- 
sembling an open narcissus Hower ; twenty-five little hemispherical gold 
buttons. All these rosettes, stais, and buttons are furnished with little 
wire loops behind for stringing on a thread. The central ornament is a thin 
gold pendant, in the fonn of a very naturalistic open Hower with petals and 
stamina, surmounted by two winged genii, on the knees of each of whom 
is a lighting-cock. Below the Hower depends hv a delicate gold chain a 
small rosette, and behind are two loops for the thread. The whole design 
is rich and elegant, but especially interesting are the figures with the cocks, 
which closely resemble the well-known relief on the chair of the priest of 
Dionysus from the theatre at Athens. 

Tumi 68. — This tomb seemed to be in great confusion, so much so that 
it was hardly possible to determine which was the outside which the inside 
of the door. 

A fragment of a small limestone altar (Fig. 5) of very good work- 
manship, worthy of the best period. On the cun ed moulding is painted a 
scries of alternating pairs of red and blue dashes meeting in a point above or 
below. The colours were very bright and fresh. 

A small limestone figure of a boy, headless and armless, 1 ft. 5 j in. high. 
He is clad in a chiton, which reaches below the knee, and seems to have been 
seated in much the same attitude as the boy on the stole from tomb 58 ah early 
described. Very inferior work. 

The feet and broken plinth of a limestone statuette. 

A headless female terracotta figure, seated on a chair (the high back of 
which is broken away) with a footstool, and holding on her lap a little pup- 
H.S. — VOT,. XII. Z 
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pet-like child (Fig. 6). The child, which has none of the proportions of a 
baby, but resembles a diminutive full-grown man, is especially archaic in ap- 
pearance. His head is the best finished part of the work which is otherwise 
of the ordinary heavy style. 

Fragments of another seated terracotta figure, and of two reclining 
figures, of the same style. To one of the latter is probably to be assigned 
the torso and thighs of an attendant boy bearing a jug in his right 
hand. 

Two female terracotta heads from figures of about the same scale as the 
above (PI. XV. Nos. 2, 3). The one has short curly hair bound with a thick 
head-band on which are traces of purple colour. The face, which is badly 
damaged about the chin and lower lip, is broad and full. The oars are 


F RAC M ENT OF LIMESTONE ALTAR , 


in Tomb 68 . 



Fro. 5. 


pierced for earrings. This type is not uncommon at Poli, but that of the 
second head is even more frequent. The hair is enclosed in a snood, and the 
edge of the drapery is carried over the top of the head. The features are 
regular and unusually well modelled. The eyes of both heads are incised 

A footless and headless female terracotta figure, about 9 inches hhdi 
draped in a sleeved mantle girt about the waist. The right hand is lac-kino 
the left holds a wreath. Work of middling quality. 

An iron object resembling the rim of a jug. 

Fragments of an iron strigil. 

O 0 

Torah (19. — A long-necked light amphora with red decoration, the handles 
of which bear an illegible oblong stamp. 

A number of clay beads or buttons (they are not pierced right throucdh 
with a red surface on which are remains of gilding. 
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A bronze platter. 

A bronze lid, or slightly concave disk with a peg in the centre. 

But the more interesting objects aie from the niche outside the door. 
They are, so far as not already given— 

A pair of gold earrings of the common pattern with animal heads, 
possibly in this case ox-heads (Pi. XV.). The lings are prettily finished 
and decorated with spiral and other patterns A plainer pair were found 
in tomb 04. 



F iu. 


G. 


A little cushion-shaped transparent red eem ^garnet ?). 

A large silver signet ring, probably hollow. 

A fragmentary smaller silver signet ring. 

A silver finger ring. 

Two silver pins with a blue and white gla~s bead at the end. 
A small silver sjuitiiln. 


Z Z 
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A thin oval piece of silver, perhaps a com. 

A small bronze swing-handle (or bracelet ?). 

A crude little terracotta horse’s head of archaic appearance is perhaps a 
stray fragment. 

Tumi 70. — A silver drachma of Alexander the Great. 

Fragments of an iron strigil. 

Total 72. — A little blackened Roman lamp with raised star-points 
radiating from the central aperture. 

Tomb 73. — Two light amphorae with stamped handles, on the one (1) 
'A piaTOfcXevs, (2) eirl SeocnicXei*; ' Xprafinlov, on the other (1) Z>)va>vo<;, (2) 
eVi Evad/jLov 'T cuavOlov, all four inscriptions circumscribed round Rhodian 
roses. 

A Roman lamp. 

Tomb 71. — (In the shaft outside the door were found three fragments of 
a'ood fourth century red-figured ware, on one of which is a pair of white feet, 
on the other portions of drapery.) 

A female head from one of the large tenacotta statuettes, with aquiline 
nose, squinting eyes, and wriggly incised hair. The edge of the mantle is 
carried over the head. Poor work. 

Tomb 75. — (In the shaft were found fragments of a seated terracotta 
female figure of the ordinary type.) 

Two large red amphorae have each one stamped handle, on the one $©, 
on the other a bearded head and three illegible letters. Roth have a led 
band round the neck. 

An ulalnstron of plain light pottery. 

The hand of a terracotta figure. 

A bronze mirror. 

An iron strigil. 

Tumi 77. — A bronze gilt ling, the circlet in the form of a spiral twist 
or cable, with a light blue porcelain scarab (not engraved) in a gold 
setting. 

Tomb 73. — Six Roman lamps. 

Fragments of ordinary transparent glass vessels. 

Tomb 79. — The remnant of an alabastron. 

A little black-glazed pot with a spout and little vertical handle, no neck. 
On the top surface round the aperture are spirals roughly drawn in the 
red-figure technique. 

Tomb 80. — A silver drachma of Alexander the Great. 

A gold leaf mouth-piece precisely similar to that figured J.H.S. xi. 
PI. V. No. 8. 

ylti otherwise unprodmetive shaft yielded a small flat Ionic limestone 
capital from a stele of some sort, with a small oblong hole through it ver- 
tically, perhaps for the affixment of a piece of sculpture. The volutes bore 
traces of red. Apparently good work, but damaged. 
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III. 

Let us now try to gather and apply any larger conclusions which it 
appears possible to deduce from our evidence. It lias already been pointed 
out that tombs 57 and 51) belong in character to the eastern necropolis, from 
which the rest of the western necropolis, in spite of a considerable 
resemblance in the plain pottery, is sharply distinguished by the painted 
decoration of its Cypriote vases. In the one necropolis only the usual 
geometric decoration, executed with mechanical precision in black and red on 
the natural or reddened ground, is to be found. In the other only that system 
of decoration which we have termed the polychrome. The distinction is 
fully maintained in other classes of objects. In the eastern necropolis the 
black-figure technique predominates, vases in the red-figure technique are 
comparatively rare and of good style, in the western the black-figure tech- 
nique disappears altogether, and the few red-figured vases exhibit the last 
degeneracy of the style. Porcelain amulets occur in the eastern tombs, but 
are absent from the western. The terracotta figurines of the eastern 
necropolis are very small and crude, the larger figures do not appear 0 , in the 
western necropolis on the other hand the larger figures are common, and the 
crude little ones are scarcely found. Obviously the two necropoleis are of 
quite distinct periods and the eastern is considerably the earlier. Can we 
more precisely define those periods '( I think to some extent we can. There 
was found in tomb 40, a's has been noticed, a silver coin of the Lion type, 
480-400 B.c. The vases from tomb 57 may be probably assigned to the 
earlier part of the second half of the same century. Now tomb 40 belongs 
to one of the younger groups of tombs in the necropolis. Both tomb 40 
and tomb 57 are later in character than perhaps the majority of the eastern 
tombs. If then these two date from the middle of the fifth century B.c. or 
thereabouts, the earlier tombs will extend from, say, towards the close of the 
sixth century over the first half of the fifth. None are probably so late as 
the fourth century. For the eastern necropolis then we may assign the 
century 520-420 as a rough but probable date. Now are we to place the 
western necropolis in the fourth century or the Hellenistic period ? Is 
it to be connected with Marium or with Arsinoe l I am inclined to 
think the latter, for the following reasons: (1) There is no transition 
from the one class of tombs to the other, no gradual substitution of the 
one kind of pottery for the other, but a new start which implies a de- 
cisive gap. (2) There is evidence of several tombs having been used a 
second time, and of two at least of the former burials having been of the 
fourth century 31 . A repeated use involving the violation of a tomb is scarcely 

30 The apparent exception of tomb 59 is xirob- enccil by fomtli century red-figure style, and 

ably to be explained by tile fact that two tomb 74 outside the door of which were found 

other tombs were robbed through it. fragments of fourth century red-figured vases 

■ !1 Tomb 66, in which the fragment of with white flesh-painting. Two tombs eon- 
Cypriote ware with tawny ground and ornate taining fourth century vases were, I understand, 

black patterns was found, a variety not x>resent found close by in the excavations of 1SS6-7. 

in the eastern necropolis, and eridently influ- 
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conceivable until two or three generations have passed away. The destruction 
of Mariurn by Ptolemy Soter in b.C. 312 and the transportation of its in- 
habitants. on the other hand, must have caused a break in family traditions 
after which it is not surprising that the new settlers of Arsinoe should have 
used the old tombs without scruple. (3) In tombs 7(J and 80 were found 
drachmae of Alexander the Great. But until 312 B.C. Mariurn was an inde- 
pendent state with a coinage of its own. Were the burials earlier than that 
date the coins would more naturally be those issued by Stasioecus king of 
Mariurn 3 ' 2 . (4) The contents of the tombs as a whole point to the Hellenistic 
period. The earliest tombs, 66 and 67, one would perhaps naturally assign 
to the end of the fourth century if they stood alone, but I cannot see any 
cogent reason for separating them from the rest with which they have so 
much affinity. Their contents seem to be no less possible at the beginning of 
the third- century than at the end of the fourth. About the Hellenistic 
character of the majority of the tombs of this necropolis there can be little 
doubt. 

If our conclusions as to the two necropoleis are just, certain results seem 
to follow' from them. It appears that the distrust expressed in our last 
year’s report with regard to the evidence of the western tombs w r as more 
than justified. The confusion was even worse than was supposed. One or 
two errors have therefore to be corrected. The suggestion (■T.H.S. xi. p. 29) 
as to the sepulchral stelae is pure moonshine, and only serves to show how 
atrocious was the condition of the tombs. The suspicion arises that the 
tombs W’ith two or three chambers opening on to the same Spofio^ (Hid. p. 
22) may have been rather groups of small tombs, and that this airangement 
may not always have been original. The general view stated for what it 
was worth on p. 59 requires some modification. On the other hanil it is sur- 
prising how' much is confirmed — the general similarity of the common staple 
articles in tombs of wddely different dates, the persistence after the fourth 
century of some, although not all, varieties of Cypriote pottery (cf. especially 
J.H.S. xi. pp. 36-8 (e), (r ), (/ )), and the probable extension of the black- 
glazed stamped w r are and the slightly executed red-figure technique on 
both sides of that century. Without pretending to certainty we may add 
perhaps the retention of the native script for some decades after the Ptolemaic 
conquest, and the comparatively late date of the larger terracotta figures. 
What was said of the tombs seems to require no further correction than has 
already been made. 

The general result of the work at Poli goes to confirm the suggestion 
of Dr. Dummler (Julu'lmeh, ii. p. 168) that the eastern necropolis is in the 
main to be connected with Mariurn, the western with Arsinoe. The part 
of the former on which we have excavated this season belongs to the a^e 

■ i: The lack of pottery in both tombs, as well JIarium and the foundation of Arsinoe. That 
as in the tomb on Ivaparga in which a coin of the site was absolutely desolate is improbable, 
Alexander was found during our previous exca- possibly there was a foreign garrison in poa- 
vations, may suggest that they belong to the session, 
probably brief period between the destruction of 
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of the severe style of Greek art and has received but little admixture of a 
later date, whereas the site tried in the western necropolis seems to have 
been very largely worked over in Ptolemaic times. But it must be re- 
membered that these sites are but a small part of their respective necro- 
poleis. One Roman tomb was discovered even this last season in the eastern 
necropolis, ami on the north side of the vineyard late tombs appear to be 
frequent, if not the rule. In the western necropolis the earlier burials on 
our last site are of the fifth and fourth centuries, although but few of the 
early tombs remain in tolerable condition. Similarly on our previous sites 
tombs perhaps as early as any of those opened in the eastern necropolis 
were occasionally discovered, especially on Kaparga aud Site A, and sites like 
Kaparga and Hagios Demetrius we may now see to have consisted mainly of 
fourth century tombs in spite of later admixtures and reconstructions. It 
would seem, therefore, that both necropoleis were used by the inhabitants of 
both Marium and Arsinoe, but the later tomb-makers on the whole preferred 
the western, without, however, changing the character of large tracts even 
of that. 

The tombs here assigned to the fourth century are marked by an 
abundance of black-glazed ware (much of it stamped with impressed pat- 
terns), and red-figured vases of the later style (chiefly lohi and small vessels), 
•in company with the not yet extinct older kind of Cypriote pottery. It 
appears probable that the manufacture of that (lottery went down with the 
fall of Cypriote independence, and was to a large extent replaced by impor- 
tation from Rhodes and Alexandria. Whether it persisted locally to a still 
later date at Citium or elsewhere 33 is a question with which we are not here 
concerned, the above account seems to me to be true at least of Poli. I 
regret to find myself on this point in opposition to the great authority of Dr. 
Furtwiingler, who would have us believe that the older geometrical Cypriote 
pottery died out before the end of the si nth century, and that no Cypriote 
pottery whatsoever survived the Junrth (v. Jahrhtnji v. p. That his con- 

tention, which is stated with unnecessary emphasis and perhaps not very 
seriously weighed, is an exaggeration, I hope this paper has shown reasons 
for believing. If we can put any confidence whatever in the repeated testi- 
mony of the tombs the older Cypriote style continued to flourish during the 
whole of the fifth century, and the later persisted into Ptolemaic times. 
But I am also convinced that there is more than sufficient evidence from 
the previous season’s work to prove that the earlier and more familiar 
Cypriote ware maintained itself during the greater part of the Jourth century. 
In the fifth century tombs it shows no symptoms of decay, and it is found 
not twfice or thrice but again and again, and that in tombs which seem above 
suspicion, together with Greek pottery, ml-figured vases of late style in 
particular, which no one could hesitate for a moment to assign to the fourth 
century. 


33 So Coloiiua Ceeuildi Mums. .hit. dc (Jhypi'c, }>. : M. 0. Ricliter, Mdth. d. hist, in ^.Itlo ii t 

vi. i>. 194. 
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Without making any dogmatic assertions or pretending to have solved 
all problems, it may, I think, be fairly claimed that the efforts of the Cyprus 
Exploration Fund at Polis tes Chrysochuu have done something towards 
answering a few of the many difficult questions in Cypriote archaeology. 

J. Arthur R. AIunro. 

OXFuKD, Mai) 1391. 


The following few notes, since some of them refer to Polis tes Chry- 
socliou and its neighbourhood, and are not included in Air. Hogarth’s Drew 
Ct/yria, may find a place here. 

Before leaving I succeeded in purchasing the inscription built into the 
stair of Sabas Gialorou (published in last year’s report, J.H.S. xi. p. GO), to- 
gether with the remaining portion of the stone which was built in face down- 
wards a few steps higher up. Air. Tubbs’ reading is right so far as it goes." 4 
The complete inscription runs : — 

f X + 5TF 'ff EAVhYFAVAVf 

■wc see he roe ve to' s<r to • me hr roe tie to’ to jay lc roe he r )nr my c my 
’ Ovacrayopav to> ~ raaayopau rw hityOepaXottywv r/fii. 

There are punctuations after the 6th, 13th, and 22nd letters. The 
writing is picked out with red. 8i(f)$epd\oi<f)o ?■ y pap,/j,aTo8i8dcnca\o<; tvapd 
Ku 7 rp/or?. Hesychius. For the etymology of the word c-f. Aleister Die 
griechischcn Diulektc Bd. II. p. 278. It is important in its Cypriote dress, 
as Dr. Aleister points out to me, as proving that in the combination $0 in the 
interior of a word the first mute takes the vowel of the second, not that of 
the preceding syllable. The neat copy-hand style in which the epitaphs of 
Onasagoras and his wife are engraved is quite appropriate to the school- 
master. Both inscriptions are now once more united in the British 
Aluseum. 

I found one more Cypriote inscription in the village, but it is in such 
bad condition that little or nothing can be made of it. The limestone block 
on which it is cut is built into the wall of Ali Alehemet’s yard to the rhdit of 
the gate as one enters. The stone is broken below, but evidently came from 
the door of a tomb. It measures in its present condition 1 ft. 10-V in. x 11 
inches. The letters are from H to 2 inches high. 


34 By a slip of the pen it is derived on p. 6S this inscription with no l.j on p. 70 had he 
from tomb M 2 instead of M 1. Dr. Jleister seen the stones, (v. lln-liacr Phihbjtjhch' 
would never have suggested the connection of Jl'oehcii sxhi-ift XS90, no. 43, pp J 354.5 1 
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The country immediately to tlic east of Puli is full of mined mininjj 
villages; but their mins are not of great interest. There is one at no great 
distance to the N.E. of the eastern necropolis, where are heaps of slag and a 
few stray pieces of thin marble. The latter may be derived from a church, 
the foiiner certainly indicate a smelting station. It is from this site that the 
limestone capital that serves as a step to the school-house at Magounda is 
said to have been taken. The marble block on the roof of the same building 
(let the itinerant archaeologist note; is nui inscribed. There are in Magounda 
two or three great earthern i riOot, brought from the old site just below the 
present village. They probably served as receptacles for grain. Similar 
receptacles cut in the rock are not uncommon, cjj. at the neighbouring 
deserted site of Xo/mV»j, or (as the local pronunciation has it) <P6privi. At 
'PopTLvi are the most considerable remains of a village, with two churches, 
one of which is still standing. It is a charming spot, and a spring of 
delicious water gushes out under the shade of a large tig-tree. On the other, 
the western, side of Poli wo may note the (probably) ancient pier at Latzi, 
which is now and must always have been the port or anchorage. The pier 
or mole is constructed of very massive squared blocks of stone, aud although 
many <>f the blocks are displaced the pier is far from a complete wreck. 
Little appears above the water, but enough is left to give a welcome shelter 
to small craft when a gale blows down from the Aeamas. Just beyond Latzi, 
where the track begins to mount the rocks, are a few tombs. Inland are two 
or three villages not noticed by Mr. Hogarth. Neokhorio is uninteresting. At 
Andiolikou, a nest of cutthroats haunted by memories of the famous 
brigand Hassan Poli, there are, as was mentioned in last year’s report, some 
indications of an ancient settlement. The split column engraved with an 
effigy aud inscription I now take to be a very late tmnb-stone, but have no 
plausible reading of the latter to otter. At Drousa, pleasantly situated high 
up on the ridge, with a plentiful supply of good water, there is a consideiable 
/caTaXtjfMa or tract of ruins, but I cannot vouch for their antiquity. 

At New Paphos, among other inscriptions, I saw the mediaeval French 
epitaph copied by Mr. Hogarth (v, Ikviu Cij^ria p. !) no. 4) and can confirm 
the reading harior. 

Ten minutes west of Paramali near the ruined church of S. George 
there lies a limestone cijyus with a damaged inscription, which I was 
unable, in the few minutes I had to devote to it, satisfactorily to decipher. 
XAIPOIC U)CT IN , ' XPHCTH . € 1 / / 01 . CAT€ I XIII//// 

THC/ ////C O C e G CO C /////. ' /V/T 1 0 Ytt N HM H C X A P I N / /'•'. ///. liHUIHIM 
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A tomb iu the neighbourhood is reported to have contained glass and 
‘ vases with .colours.’ On the hill-top round the church are miscellaneous 
fragments of limestone building, columns, coarse red pottery, a black mill, 
etc. 

In Maroni I noted another eijU'ins inscribed : — 

//;;/. /<f)PO////ie Ev]<f>po[p]tt 

X PHCT€ XP^o-re 

xAipe x al P e - 

and built into the wall (upside down) over the door of Koussuos Kara Mus- 
tapha’s yard a limestone fragment inscribed : — 


. . . vlkci (?) or 

NIKAIOYMO . - • vi Kal Qvfio (?). 


At Lamaca in the garden by the Tourabi Teke, are two limestone ci^u, 
used as supports to a water-channel with the inscriptions : — 


€YTYXH and 

ONHCIK A 

XPHCT6 

THXPHCTE 

X€PC 

XAIP£ 

EiiTVp^r/ 

’Ovrjauc[p\u- 

Xpyo-re 

-T7) XPVVTe 

X*P e 

Xaipe. 


The following inscription, on a blue marble base in the shop of M. Zane- 
tos, Chemist, Larnaca, has not, so far as I am aware, been published. The 


stone is broken to the left. 

iOYAlONlOYX i! I Y 1 1 // //mP / ///// 
3 0N<|>AAYI ANON 
innAPXON 

OYAIOZ^A/ '\ ANOEMNAZE AZ 

TON A// ! : ! ! 1/1,1 IN 


. . . . ’lovXiov Tou\[i]oi; [HvO]dp[^ov] 
vi ?]cm < t>kaviavbv 
'iinrapyov 

. . . . IJouXto? t l ) A[au]tai' 0 '> Mz/aereu? 
tvv d[SeX(^)]di'. 


I was enabled by the kindness of the authorities to take copies and 
squeezes of several Cypriote inscriptions from Poll now in the Cyprus 
Museum at Nicosia. They have most of them been published by Dr. Deecke 
in the Berliner Philologisehe Woehensekrift 1880. I denote them by the 
numbers under which they appear in Dr. Meister’s supplement to Deecke’s 
collection. 

2 5b. 25/1 25c. 


Confirm Deecke’s reading. 
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25/. Line 2. I read sc to, (iy ka' a: sc. The o' was the the only letter I 
could make out with any confidence in the third line. 

ion. Deecke reads N ixa YlpmTi Fos rjpu. The third letter I read as l o' 
(not po') and the fourth as rw (not nr). The first line would thus run ni' 
kw for rw ti' vo ' sc. May not the kw and for have been transposed by a 
stone-cutter accustomed to write left to right, and the true reading be 
N nco/cpcniFos ? 

’lop. There can be no doubt about ^efua-TOKoirpai; for the first line. At 
the beginning of the second I fancy I can make out c nil' to: sc ?;/xt ra? 
and the remaining characters look like ti' !' vo' sc. 

There is one stone without a tomb-number, which I have not been able 
to identify. The letters are poorly cut and in bad condition, very hard to 
read. On one side is a mason’s mark Ld. Read from right to left the lines 
run as follows : 

1. V ti' si' tc w 

2 . V «' to' no' jo: 

3. ?• nc to- sc for 

-t. P pw mi' 

This reading is given for what it is worth, I. feel no confidence in the 
interpretation of several characters. 


J. A. R. M. 
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HERAKLES AND EURYTOS 

AND A 

BATTLE-SOFA' E UPON SOME FRAOMEXTS OF A CYRIX IN 
THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AT PALERMO. 

[Plate XIX.] 

The high degree of interest possessed by the subject-matter of the 
design upon the two fragments numbered 2351 in the National Museum at 
Palermo, and here published for the first time, has induced me to bring 
them to public notice earlier than I intended, and apart from the wider 
subject Avith which they are connected by their style. I am indebted to the 
kindness of M. Salinas of Palermo for the drawing of the fragments which 
was executed there by Signor Carinelo Giarizzo. They have been noticed 
already on several occasions by Klein, Ev.plu'onios, pp. 53-4, by Koepp, Arch. 
Ztg., lbS4, p. 42, note 21, and recently by Hirscli, I)e Amnwrnm aputl Anti- 
ques Lnaginilnis, p. 10, No. 19, and are described in greater detail by Klein, 
Meistcrsignaturcn , p. 113, No. 1 1. Klein has classed these fragments on which 
eiroitjcrev twice repeated is still preserved with the group of red-figured vases 
signed eirotgae v only. Certainly the master who painted them belongs to 
the earlier group of painters of red-figured vases, the so-called ‘ Epiktetic 
school.’ To this point, however, further reference will be made at a later 
point. 

First I will proceed to discuss tbe desigu of the fragments. A, the lamer 
of the two (PI. XIX.), represents four male figures hastening to the right, three 
of whom are looking backward and cany a bow (touched in with red) in the 
outstretched left hand and an arrow in the right, which is depressed. The 
foremost of them, on the contrary, seems to bo stretching out his unarmed 
hands towards a figure with drawn bow which faces him from the left. 1 Of 
the latter figure, the archer, only the right leg, which is advanced, a piece of 
the quiver-case and the lower part of the bow are preserved. On the other, 
the left side of rhe fragment opposite the archer just mentioned, a fully- 
draped female figure, of which only the lower part is preserved, is 

1 The incorrect description in Klein, p. 113 n, 11, is to be set right by this. 
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standing quietly. With these six figures the composition was undoubtedly 
complete. 

The method by which we may explain this singular scene is suggested 
by a black-figured amphora of later style which is figured by Minervini 
( 'III ust rcaioni di mi vaso Volcente), and after him by Brunn in his Vorlcgc- 
Id titter, No. 2 (without the inscriptions). The design on the amphora shows 
on the left side Herakles in the lion-skin, facing right, with drawn bow. 
This figure, which can be recognized at once, is the only one which is not 
accompanied by an inscription ; the following figures are all provided with 
them. Two men are rushing towards Herakles with arms upraised, one of 
whom, Eurytos, wears chiton and Imitation, while the other, Antiphonos, is 
in full armour. To the right and left two other men are lying on the ground : 
the one, Deion, or Deioneus, wears a chiton and carries quiver and bow ; the 
other, Iphitos, is in the close-fitting dress of an Asiatic archer. Opposite 
Herakles, at the right end of the scene, a female figure, Iole or Ioleia, brings 
the composition to a close. She is raising both arms, and a target, in which 
a number of arrows are sticking, is visible behind her head. The elements 
of a similar scene me found on the fragments of a red-figured cylix of ripe 
archaic style found in 1882 among the layers of debris on the Akropolis 
and published by Winter in the Arch. Jahrbaelt, 1887, pp. 2:30-31. These 
fragments may from their style be assigned with certainty to the hand of 
Biygos. 1 The female figure. Iole, standing in a passive attitude, is certainly 
recognizable on fragment 1,- and seems to have closed the composition on the 
right side, as it does in the black-figured amphora. Her right arm, of which 
parts are preserved, seems to have been raised as if in astonishment. An 
archer in short chiton, with bow and arrow in the down-dropped left hand, 
looks back as he hurries away from her. Above and between these two 
figures we can recognize the upper part of an arrow whizzing away to 
the right. 

Fragment No. 2 shows Herakles facing right — only the lower half of 
the figure is preserved, but he is plainly to be recognized by his lion’s skin. 
He stands with his legs crossed — an attitude which at that period was a 
favourite one for archers. We may assume that here as well Herakles 
corresponds to Iole, and closes the composition on the left side. 

Considerable difficulties present themselves in the interpretation of the 
other parts of the design preserved to us. In front of Herakles on frag- 
ment 2 portions of a palm-tree and the remainder of a quiver still exist. 
T cannot feel sure whether we should recognize here the upper part of a 
quiver, or the lower and rounded end as in the quiver Herakles is wearing at 
his side. In the former case we must assume that the quiver was suspended 
from the palm-tree as it is on the Eurystlieus-cup of Euphronios (Klein, 


1 The proof of this I hope to produce in my as Winter proposed. 

Griech. J feint •rxchalen, F urtwangler in Roseher's a The numbers of the fragments do not eorre- 
Lcrieon, p. 223d, is already disposed to assign spond with those of note 46, p. 229, which may 
the fragments to Brrgos rather than to Duris, easily give rise to confusion. 
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Eivphronvjs, p. 89). The predilection which Brvgos had for indicating the 
locality by a tree, a rock, or a pillar is well known. 

The chief difficulty lies, however, in the interpretation of the third 
fragment. Winter assumes that this belongs to the same side of the cup as 
fragments 1 and 2, and recognizes upon it the feet of one warrior rushing 
onwards and of another who has fallen. It is certain that we should rather 
distinguish here the feet of three figures ; there are two left feet of figures 
moving rapidly to the left, and the left foot of another moving to the light 
or else possibly lying on the ground. 

We should therefore be compelled, if fragment 3 is to be placed on the 
same side as the shooting-match, to suppose that the design comprised at 
least six figures: Herakles and Iole on the left and right of the composition, 
and between them three male figures rushing to the left, and a fourth 
advancing in an opposite direction or lying on the ground with his face 
turned towards them. 

In the former case — that is, if fragment 3 does not after all certainly 
belong to the design — we may suppose that the gap between Herakles and 
the advancing archer was filled up, after the fashion of the fragment at 
Palermo, by three more male figures pressing forward against him. In the 
opposite case — that is, if the fragment certainly belongs to the same side as 
1 and 2 — the design, containing a fallen warrior at the feet of Herakles, 
would stand in a close relation to that upon the black-figured amphora 
published by Minervini, which has two fallen figures at the feet of four which 
are standing. 1 

And now that we have reached this point, let us turn our attention 
again to the fragment of the Palermo cup. 

The identification of the figures on the fragment is now quite certain. 
On the right, at one end of the composition, stands Herakles in the attitude 
of an archer. Eurytos and three of his sons, whatever names wo choose to 
give them, are hurrying towards him, and on the left side of the composition 


1 I believe that I can prepare the way for a 
more correct explanation of the fragments of 
the interior design of the Akropolis cylix than 
that given by Winter in the Jakrhuih, 1SS7, p. 
229. The club still preserved on fragment 6 
proves that this as well as the external design 
is concerned with the representation of one of 
the adventures of Herakles. The vine-leaves on 
fragment 8 led Winter to conjecture that it 
might be that which took place in the vineyard 
of Syleus. But the posts of a couch with the 
remains of the pillow on fragment 7 show too 
plainly that those vine-tendrils are to be con- 
sidered as hanging from a dining-table, as is 
often the case in vase-paintings of this period 
(cf. the cotyle with the ransoming of Hector, 
also from the hand of Brvgos, Conze, 1 oelryehl. 
i. 3 after Mon . viii. 27, or the Symposion clip 
of Duris). In all probability, then, Heiakle-- 


was represented as advancing upon a man lying 
upon a couch. We may lecognizc a lesemblani e 
between the Brvgos cup fiom the Akropolis and 
the interior design of the Louvre clip with white 
ground (972) — a splendid vase, though almost 
entirely destroyed— which lias been interpreted 
by Furtwangler in Reseller's Lfrim, i, p. 2233, 
as representing the slaving of Iphitos by Hera- 
kies at a banquet in his (i.e. Herakles') own 
house, according to Oihjssnt xxi. 27 ji. : a view 
in which he is undoubtedly corns t. This in- 
terpretation is espccully commended in the 
present instance by the fact that an incident 
fvom tin- same cycle of myths is also ^presented 
on the exterior of the vase ; ami besides this, 
the staff lying under the com-h spt aks •strongly 
in favour of the w.indeiing Iphitos who went in 
M*ar<h of tin- liomrs he had W 
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stands Iole. The fact that the whole composition is here revetsed is of little 
or no importance. There can be no doubt that the three designs, on the 
black-figured amphora, on the fragments of a cup in Palermo, and on the 
Brygos cup from the Akropolis, represent one and the same, or at least 
closely connected incidents. But of what nature aie these l 

If any legend appears in confused and conflicting forms in the shape 
handed down to us by literary tradition through the writers of myths and 
lexicons and scholia, it is that of Herakles and Eurytos, the archer-king of 
Oichalia. 

Even the scene of the incidents is sometimes placed in Thessaly, some- 
times in Messenia, and sometimes in Euboea. Every town of the name put 
in its claim to be that of the legendary Eurytos. The number of the king’s 
sons varies ; sometimes they are only two, sometimes three or four. Their 
names, too, are uncertain. And finally, the versions preserved to us of the 
incident itself are various and conflicting. Naturally, we can only avail 
ourselves of the older versions of the myth that can he traced back to Epic 
sources in the interpretation of the three vase-paintings we have grouped 
together, since they all belong to the last decades of the sixth or the early 
decades of the fifth century. 

Creophvlos, one of the masters of the later epos, seems to have been 
the first to condense the legends of Eurytos and Herakles in his epic poem, 
Oichalia or Ot^aX/a? dXaxn?. 1 It is possible that our vase-paintings were 
inspired by this poem either directly — that is, if we assume that they were 
conceived by the vase-painters themselves independently — or indiecdly, if we 
suppose them to be derived from -materials already existing in monumental 
painting. It is impossible, however, to prove this in detail, since the accounts 
we possess of the contents of the Oichalia are extremely slight. Let us con- 
sider how far they will aid us in the explanation of our three vase-paintings. 
Eurytos, famed as a bowman, offered his daughter, Iole, as a prize for the 
man who should surpass him (and his sons () in archery. Herakles was 
victorious in the coutest, but the king refused him the prize. He then 
returned, intent on vengeance, and destroyed Oichalia (Scliol. Soph. 
Track. 2G5). 

So much is clear at once. The archery contest between Herakles and 
Eurytos was the pith of the story and the point on which it all turns. At 
first Herakles is kindly received in the house of Eurytos and hospitably 
entertained. We possess a proof of this in tile design on an early Corinthian 
kratcr (Man. vi. 33 — Welcker, A.l). v. xv.), in which Herakles appears re- 
clining at a banquet with the family of Eurytos. Between the king and 
Herakles stands Iole. (The correctness of the names given to the figures is 
warranted by inscriptions.) Then followed the contest. The refusal of the 
king to deliver the prize gave rise to mortal enmity and to the destruction 
of the whole house of Eurytos. 

There can be no doubt that the designs of our three vase-paintings 


1 <’f. Wrl.k.-I, Jiji. Oilrl. i. -211/''. 
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have for tlieir subject the most pregnant moment of the legend— the actual 
shooting for the prize. 

On this supposition, no difficulties of importance will present themselves, 
I think, in the interpretation of the Palermo fragment. Herakles, victorious 
in the contest, has discharged his last arrow, or is on the point of doing so, 
and Iole, the prize of victory, should be his own. At this moment, Eurytos 
and his sons, who gaze with wonder at the mark, throw themselves across 
the hero’s path to hold him back. 1 

As far as it is possible to judge from fragments 1 and 2 the incident 
is represented in just the same way on the Brygos cup from the Akropolis as 
on the earlier Epiktetan cup in Palermo. In the former, the arrow shot from 
the bow of Herakles, the last, that which decides the issue, is still whizzing 
through the air, when already one of the sons of Eurytos, who are taking part 
in the contest, rushes upon him. In the gap between fragments 1 and 2 
we must suppose that the king and his other sons were represented. As to 
the way in which they were represented, it is clear from what has been said 
above that no absolute certainty can be attained. The interpretation of the 
design on the black-figured amphora published by Minervini has still to 
struggle with unsolved difficulties. Furtwangler (in Roscher’s Lniron, 
p. 2200) considers that the moment here represented is that in which 
Eurytos and his sons declare themselves conquered in the archerv contest 
and that two of the sons are lying on the ground ‘ completely vanquished.’ 

Even it unaftected by liteiaiy tiadition, we nevertheless receive a distinct 
impression here of hostUr action on the part of Herakles against the family 
of Eurytos, two of whom are lying on the ground, while the others are 
pressing towards the hero as if to beg for mercy, while he is standing over 
against them with drawn bow. 

The supposition that the painter has confused the different elements of 
the Eurytos myth in a meaningless way has especially little to commend it 
since he has given ample evidence of his acquaintance with the story by 

adding their names to the figures. 

© © 

Consequently, there remains for us only one way out of the difficulty, 
that which has already been adopted by Minervini (//■<:. cit., p. 14) and by 
Braun (Bull., 1842, p. ISO), namely, the hypothesis that the two most 
important elements of the Eurytos myth— the shooting-match and the 
destruction of the king and his family— have been combined in one scene. 
This combination may rest upon a distinct version of the myth which has 
chanced to disappear. An analogy is offered by the battle of the Centaurs 
and Lapiths at the wedding-feast of Peirithoos. According to some, the fhdit 
took place at the wedding itself, while others tell of an expedition undertaken 
after an interval by the Centaurs to revenge the insult they received when 
summarily dismissed from the wedding-feast. It is also possible however 


1 It would load to over-subtlety of interpre- 
tation were we to assume that the king’s sons 
have not yet discharged their arrows because 


they still hold theii bow and arrow in their 
hand. These should rather be considered as 
merely attribute-. 
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that the combination of the two motives from the Eurytos myth took its rise 
in the vase-painter’s own mind. The disposition of the scene may have been 
influenced by artistic types with which the master was acquainted, >.(j. 
Herakles contending against an overwhelming force of his enemies. We 
need only cite as an example the battle of Herakles against Busiris and his 
followers. 

There is one feature in the representation of the contest between 
Herakles and Eurytos on the fragments from Palermo which we have not 
noticed, and which gives it a distinct and peculiar character; I mean the 
singular dress worn by Eurytos and his sons. They all three wear a chiton 
of moderate length with short sleeves, the finer folds of which on the upper 
port of the body are indicated by lines with diluted colour, while the long, 
perpendicular folds from the hips downwards are touched in with black colour- 
A nebris, spotted with different colours (a panther’s skin rather than, as 
Klein suggests, that of a fawn) is girt around the body above the chiton. 1 

In addition to this, one of the sons of Eurytos, the foremost, wears his 
hair gathered up under a cap. Klein characterizes this costume ( loc . cit.) 
briefly as ‘ female dress,’ and in fact these figures bear the greatest re- 
semblance to representations of running Gorgons, or to the archaic Nike 
statues discussed by Petersen ( Athen . Mitth., 1S87, p. 372). 

The supposition that the vase-painter intended by this apparently female 
dress to characterize the sons of Eurytos as effeminate is quite impossible. 
There is not the slightest justification for such a view'. 

I think it more likely that the master’s design in adopting this unusual 
dress was to represent the family of Eurytos as half-barbarian, or at least 
as dwelling far away from Attica. It is possible that the version which tells 
of a Thessalian Oichalia and its royal family was floating in his mind 
{II. ii. 736). 

As the Thracian dress is represented with more or less completeness 
on a number of vases of the fifth century, 2 it is possible that elements 
of a distinct (Thessalian) costume exist here, 3 with which the painter was 
acquainted from personal observation, or which he borrowed from an original 
w'hich formed the groundwork of his design. The w'orks of the vase-painters 
of the sixth and fifth centuries are continually affording more convincing- 
proofs of the lively interest they took in foreign dress, whether Asiatic, 
Egyptian, or Scythian. 4 Some parts of these foreign costumes, such as the 
felt-hat and Thracian horseman’s cloak, were directly adopted by the 
Athenians (cf. Furtwangler, loc. cit-.). 

The same cap which is worn by one of the sons of Eurytos upon our 
fragment is, as is well known, not uncommonly found on men on Attic vases. 


1 Just in the same way as on the fallen Eury- 
tion on the Geryoneus cup of Euphronios : ef. 
Klein, Euphr. p. 54, and on the torso from the 
Akropolis, Ephan. Arch. 1891, 13. 

2 Cf. especially Furtwangler, 50 Ilerl. H'inch- 

ehnanii’s Progr. p. 159 if. 

H.S. — VOL. XII. 


Strabo, xi. 5306 : ol Si SeTTaAoi uaKurra 
fSa$vffTo\odv7€S . . . 

4 I hope to publish some new vases w itli re- 
presentations of barbarians in my Grinh. Mcis- 
tersehahn. 


A A 
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Reisch lias recently (Rom. Miff It. 1800. p. 323 1 collected a number of examples 
of this dress when discussing the beautiful kantharos by Nikosthencs from 
the Bruschi collection in Corneto, on which Dionysos wears a similar cap. 

Such caps are worn as a rule by komastae (Berlin 2100, Jahrltnh . i. 
Taj. 12; Berio i 2289, cup by Duris, figured by Gerhard, Trinlwhalrn uwl 
Gcfiisxr, PI. XIV., &c.), and by those men, not yet satisfactorily explained, 
who pace along dressed in women’s robes with sunshades, and preceded as 
a rule by female flute-players. 1 

Still, I cannot presume to establish any connection between this head- 
dress and that of the sons of Enrytos on the fragment in Palermo so direct 
that we might conclude that we had here some portions of a costume, 



Kio. n. 


originally foreign, which afterwards passed into use among the Athenian 
people in connection with an especial priestly or social and religious guild. 

The connection between the smaller fragment, here figured P>, and the 
larger fragment A, which we have just discussed, is established by their 
common provenance— the Casuec-ini collection at C’hiusi, by the correspond- 
ence in the size of the figures, and by the equal delicacy and care shown in 
the design and manipulation of both. 

Upon it are represented parts of a battle-scene, consisting of a warrior, 
partly visible, who has fallen backward and is supporting himself upon his 
shield, and two others contending for his spoils after the customary design. 
The one advancing from the left certainly wore a helmet: the tip of the 
plume is preserved. This warrior’s shield is drawn obliquely from below in 


1 Zauinmi, Scan ihlla Certosa. PI. 39; El. 
Ctt'fhll. IV. PI. 90—93 : cf. Ilulld. 1832 p. 


166, 1843, p. 90, isr9 p. 1. Hiibner, ant. 
Ililihcirlr in Mail, -id. National bibliotliek, 392, 
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three-quarter view, and in the hollow of the shield the joints of the fingers 
of the left hand which holds the strap are indicated by small semi-circles. 
The shield of the warrior on the right is in full trout view, and hears the 
‘ triskeles ,;1 in (black) silhouette as its device. 

In the middle, a little naked male figure with wings is hovering over 
the fallen warrior. The position of the fragment somewhere in the middle 
ef side P> of the cup seems to me to be quite certain. The remarkable 
winged figure must have occupied the centre of the composition, and one 
more advancing warrior must have been represented on either side, so that 
on this side of the cup a composition consisting of five figures- — the fallen 
warrior naturally took up more space than a standing figure — corresponded 
to one containing six figures on the other side A of the cup. 

It might occur to us, considering the representation of the shooting- 
match between Eurytos and Herakles on side A of the cup, that these 
fragments of a battle-piece might have belonged to some version ot the 
OtyaX/a? ci\a>cri<;. But- no reliable tokens of tins me to be found on the 
fragment. Herakles certainly could not. have been wanting in the principal 
group of a ‘capture of Oiehalii.' Such a struggle too must for the most 
part have been fought with the bow, in the me of which Eurytos and his 
sons were masters. Consequently I can only see in this fragment the 
remains of a struggle between hoplites, the nature of which cannot be more 
closely determined. 

The little winged figure however in our fragment is of exceptional 
interest. This beiug has hovered down upon the fallen man from behind ; 
it is holding its open right hand with pointed fingers over his open mouth, 
w r hile it is pressing its left — the fingers of which unfortunately, through an 
injury to the surface, have not been completely preserved — upon his forehead. 

Our next attempt must be to gain from the action of this figure a clue 
to guide us in the search for its name. 

It is floating down upon the fallen man ; it is not endeavouring to leave 
him, and therefore it cannot possibly be an ei&coXov which is forsokin// his 
body. And, besides this, the el'ScoXa of fallen warriors are always, as far as 
I know, armed. 1 2 The winged figure is visibly pressing the fallen hero with 
one hand to the ground, and prevents him from rising again. It is therefore 
a hostile being. 

The gesture of the right hand, too, can only he interpreted in the sense 
Klein gives it in his Eaphro it ios, 1st ed., pp. 53-4. It is catching in its hand 
the sou] of the hero as it escapes from his body through the mouth, as a 
hound lies in wait for and seizes its prey as it leaves its lair. It is therefore 
a being which brings death ! 


1 The triskeles is very often used as the device 

on shields ou black-figured vases (ef. Gottling, 
Jemer Progra/nia, 1855 : ‘de erure albeo in 
clipeis vasorum Graecorum ’) ; more rarely on 
red-figured (cf. El. Ceram, i. 9, where it is 
painted black, as here). 


5 Cf Gerhard, A. V. 198 and Annnh, IBS-'!. 
PI. Q. Our fragment is accordingly to be re- 
moved from Hirsch’s list of tile eiSaiKa, ! de am 
marnm apud antiejuos imagiuibus,’ p. 10. 
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A series of Homeric conceptions of Death seem to have combined to 
produce the representation of the singular action of this being. 

According to the Homeric view, the vital principle is an actual substance 
which leaves the body of the' dying man through his mouth or his wounds 
(11. is. 409) : 

dv&pos Se i rd\iv eXdelv ovre Xeicrri; 

ovd ' eXe-ij, eirel dp tcev dpei^erai epnos bhovTuiv. 

Life escapes through the wounds (II. xiv. 518. xvi. 503). Again, at the 
bottom of the expressions <$>peva<;, 6vp.ov etjeXecrdai (II. vi. 234, xix, 137, xv. 
4G0, xvii. 678) there lies probably the same material conception of ‘ taking the 
life out of the body’ which, in the vase-painting, finds pictorial expression in 
the hand of the winged being held over the open mouth of the fallen man. 
Finally, the epithet raz^Yey?;?, so often attributed to death by Homer, seems 
to be reflected in the pressure exerted on the fallen hero by the left hand of 
the winged being as it stretches him upon the ground. But now the question 
arises, whether we are justified in looking upon the little winged figure of 
our fragment as a representation of Thanatos itself. 

A series of well-accredited representations of Thanatos are preserved to 
us in Greek vase-paintings, 1 which we must briefly bring forward here for 
comparison. The representation of Thanatos and Hypnos on a cup in the 
British Museum, No. 837 (published in Klein’s Euphronios, p. 272), which 
was made by Pamphaios and painted on the exterior by Euphronios, 2 
stands nearest to our fragment in point of time. In this, just as on a 
black-figured amphora in the Louvre (once in the possession of Piot), 
discussed by Helbig, Build. 18G5, p. 175, and by Robert, Thanatos, pp. 8-9, 
Thanatos appears with Hypnos as a fully-grown youth in complete armour. 
On a red-figured krater of severe style he appears, again with Hypnos, as 
unarmed, naked, and winged (Man. vi. vii. PI. 22, and after this in Robert’s 
Thanatos, p. 4, and Baumeister’s Denhnaler, i. p. 727). Unfortunately, the 
upper part of the figure of Thanatos has been restored, so that it is uncertain 
whether he is represented here also as a fully-grown youth or as a bearded 
man — -a form in which he appears on a number of lekytlii which Robert has 
discussed, loc. cit. p. 19 ff., and on the (Epigenes) kantharos. of the Berlin 
Museum (Raoul Rocliette, Mon. hied. PI. 40; Panofka, Cab. Paurtalis , PI. 7; 
Arch. Zr.itung, 1880, p. 189). On none of the vases I have mentioned has the 
action, in which we find Thanatos engaged, any resemblance to that of the 
winged figure on the fragment from Palermo. In three of the older repre- 
sentations we see him laying the body of Sarpedon in the tomb ; in one, the 


1 Cf. in especial Robert, Thanatos : 39 Ber- 
liner IVindcehnann’ s Programm. 

1 Six (in tlie Gazette urclieol. 1888, p. 21) and 
Reiseh t Rom. Mitfh. 1S90, p. 331) have recently 
denied, without further proof, that Euphronios 
painted this cup. 1 hope in my Grieeh. STeister- 
srhalrn to establish his claim more conclusively 


than it was possible for Klein to do with the 
material at his command. The figures putting 
on their armour on the exterior B ate eertainhi 
Amazons, a point which Robert denies ( Thana - 
tos, p. 101 The female breast can be plainly 
recognized in the one which carries a snake as 
the device on her shield. 
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kantluiros in London, he is present at the destruction of Laokoon and takes 
the dying son in his arms. The lekythi transfer the scheme of the Sarpedon 
designs, the laying of the corpse in the grave, to any dead person at will. 
Nor can the appearance of Thanatos on the vases we have named encourage 
us, as will be seen from the above remarks, to give that name with any 
certainty to the winged figure on the fragment from Palermo. 

The diminutive size of the figure on the fragment at Palermo is especially 
remarkable. We could certainly find an external reason for it in the rela- 
tively small space the painter had at his disposal above the fallen warrior in 
which to represent the god of death. For a similar reason, Nike, when she 
hovers over a sacrificial altar, is represented as a small winged creature 
(Gerhard, A.V. 155). 

But we are driven too forcibly to the analogy offered by whole groups of 
little winged figures of similar shape which are found on vase-paintings. 
The earliest examples are those which appear repeatedly on Cvrenaic vases. 
They are both male and female, and Studniczka ( Kyrcne , p. 24) takes them, 
no doubt with reason, as good and probably also evil daemons, in the widest 
possible sense. 

A second group is formed by the little 1 daemonian ' creatures which 
appear, sometimes in the shape of human beings and sometimes in that of 
birds, 1 in representations of Alkyoneus, and which have recently been fully 
discussed by Koepp {Arch. Ztg. 1884, p. SI _//’.). He decides in favour of 
naming these little creatures ‘ Hypnos,’ while earlier authorities decided 
sometimes in favour of Thanatos and sometimes of *d?pe?. 

A third group is composed of the e’tScoXa which sometimes appear fully 
armed, sometimes as birds and sometimes as little naked winged creatures 
who flutter around the tomb where the dead are lying (cf. J Ion. viii. 5, 1). 
They have been treated, as we mentioned above, by Hirsch, de onimonuu 
ctpud cudiquos imaginibus. 

And, finally, we should mention here the little creatures which fre- 
quently fly above the horses of a chariot. Sometimes they have the body 
of a bird with a human head; that is, they are like harpies in form (as in the 
amphora of Exekias, Vorlajehl. 1888, PL v.), or they are shaped exactly like 
the creature on the fragment from Palermo, and are naked and winged (as on 
the cup by Pamphaios at Corneto, Mon. xi. 24). The designation of these 
little figures, if not placed beyond the reach of doubt by an accompanying 
inscription, or by action or by surroundings, must often remain uncertain in 
any particular instance. 

In general, however, we may feel sure that we are brought into contact 
here with a class of daemonic beings which the popular belief of the Greeks 
pictured to itself as friendly or hostile powers flying between heaven and 
earth as the ministers and agents of the divine will. It is thus that they 
are described in Plato’s Symposion (xxiii. 203 ) : ovtoi 8?; oi Saipoves t roWoi /cat 


1 Iu the vase published iu the Arch. Zfj . . iieus is in the shape of a biid, not of a mail) and 

PI. 3, the winged figure sitting on Alkyo- should be compared to A until /, 1SS3, PI. Q. 
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iravTohairoi da tv. Hermes and Eros are their closest connections among 
the gods. 

Let us consider for a moment the winged beings on the cup of Pam- 
phaios, quoted above (Mon. xi. 24), and the way in which the} aie 
characterized. The subject is the tight between Heiakles and K}knos, 
which is taking place in the middle, while the horses of the heroes with 
their charioteers are standing on either side. A little naked winged figuie 
is flying towards each of the charioteers. Heydemann suggests Hypnos and 
Thanatos ( Anncdi , 1880, p. 97), while Koepp (Arch.. Ztjj. 1888, p. to, note 22) 
thinks we should recognize in the figures Erotes, of whom at that time 
several were generally represented together. 

But it must be allowed that this does not afford a satisfactory expla- 
nation. Eros, on the side of the victorious Herakles, might certainly be 
considered as the ‘bringer of victory,’ but what meaning would he have 
hovering over the chariot of the defeated Ivy k nos ( It would ratliei seem 
that tw'o of those daemons are here represented by whose agency the heroes 
receive the good or evil destiny assigned them by the will of a higher power. 
The details harmonize with this explanation, for the daemon over the horses 
of Herakles wears a wreath and is holding flowers in his outstretched hand, 
while the other, over the horses of Kyknos, seems to make a hostile gesture 
with his hands, and is certainly without either wreath or flowers. 

The executive powder of death, and especially of death in battle, is, in 
Homer and the poets of the Epic Cycle, the icf)p or /cf/pe? Qavaroio. In the 
IUikJ, S 385, in the description of the shield of Achilles, and in the Shid<I of 
Herakles (249) she is represented as an individual of the female sex. 
She roves over the field of battle with Eris and Kydoimos on the watch for 
prey and thirsting for the blood of heroes. On the chest of Kypselos she 
was represented in a similar way as a creature something like a Gorgon. 
But by the side of this conception of the Ktjp as an individual there appears 
in Homer already a generalization of this being and a division into /ojpes 
with a personal existence, who attack men by land and sea and bring to each 
the death allotted him by the will and counsel of the gods. 

The action of the little winged figure on the fragment from Palermo 
will harmonize exceedingly well with the character of a being of this nature. 
Its gestures express with the utmost distinctness its malice, its habit of lying 
in wait, its tendency to destroy. 

But this interpretation seems to be excluded by the sex of the daemon, 
which is clearly male, for we must, to proceed strictly, assume that the /ojpev, 
as well as the icr/p Oavarolo, w r ere fashioned as women. Otto Crusius has 
however, I believe, indicated a way of escape from this difficulty in his article 
‘ Keren’ in Ersch and Gruber, wdiich, as he is now in possession of ampler 
materials, he hopes shortly to work out more fully in Rosclier’s Lexicon. For 
the Athenians Kr)p is equivalent to (that is, the of the departed), 

cf. Hesychius and Suidas ; and consequently the ancients could give the /ojp 
the shape of a man and yet say ?) «%. The si 'BcoXa and ep-v^al, which flutter 
away from the dying, were represented as of either sex. 
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I believe, therefore, that the designation Krjp Oavarolo is a possible one 
for the little winged figure on the fragment at Palermo, and is preferable to 
that of Thanatos. Robert too has been led by his investigations to the con- 
clusion that Thanatos — in contrast to the extremely animated conception of 
the spirits of death and their activity in the popular superstition of Attica — 
is not a popular but a purely poetical figure, and that a representation of 
Thanatos does not occur before the end of the fourth century, except in 
connection with poetry and myth. 

For popular conceptions, however, the Attic vase-paintings of the fifth, 
century have an excellent claim to rank as authorities of the first 
order. 

I should like to extend the designation iA}p Oavarolo to at least one 
more representation of a little naked winged figure — that which appears on 
a black-figured lekythos (late in style) from Gela, which is published by 
Benndorf, Grirrh. vml Sicil. Ihisenlihhr, PI. 42, 2. Two Ethiopians are Laying 
the corpse of Memnon on the ground. Above it, in just the same way as on 
the fragment at Palermo, there hovers a little naked creature with wings, 
which grasps the corpse by the shoulder and presses it down with both arms. 
The sex of the figure is not quite clear. Heydemann (3 Hall. Winclcdnqjrgr. 
p. 80) and Koepp {Arch. Zhj. 1884, p. 42, 2) assert that it is male. The 
former calls it Thanatos, the latter an etBcoXov. Robert., on the contrary 
{Thanntos, p. 17 ), considers it a female figure, and declares it to be a 
Krjp. The resemblance to the fragment at Palermo favours the belief that 
this figure too is male. 1 The possibility of its being an eiBcoXov is at once 
excluded by its action in pressing down the body with a hostile intent ; so 
I consider this too to be the kjjp davaroio of the fallen hero engaged in its 
specific activity. 

A representation entirely parallel in shape and action to the last-named 
figure on the lekythos from Gela is found upon a black -figured amphora 
which lias frequently been figured and discussed, on which Herakles, sup- 
ported by Athena, is fighting against Alkyoneus, who lies upon the ground. - 
The creature, advancing with long strides, takes the hero by the head with 
both hands and presses him down. Its sex, in consequence of its dress, a 
short chiton, cannot be certainly determined. Koepp {Arch. Zty. 1884, p. 42) 
considers it male on account of its black colour, and names it Hypnos, as he 
does all the other winged creatures of the same kind, though not engaged in 
a similar action which are to be fouud in representations of Alkyoneus. We 
cannot expect to find any pronounced ditference between the outward charac- 
teristics of the genius of sleep on the one hand and that of death on the 
other ; yet the characteristic action of this creature and its impetuous onward 
motion, which has not escaped Koepp’s notice, might be urged in favour of 


1 I consider it iu general a doubtful point less, like our pictures of angels, or if they are 
whether small naked winged figures of this kind naked, they bear the character of the male sex. 
are ever represented in ancient art with the - Tisohljein ii. 20 ; Hillin exx. 459 ; Annuli 
character of the female sex. They are either 1S33, PI. D. 1 ; M idler AYie-eler ii. 70, 881 ; 
draped and hence to a certain extent sex- Jahn, Sachs. Bcriehtc, 1853, PI. YI1. 2. 
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the explanation which we have given to both the winged figures — that on 
the lekythos from Gela, and th;\t on the fragments of a cylix from 
Palermo. 1 

I remarked, when entering upon the discussion of the two fragments 
from Palermo, that Klein (JL istersif/iiaturi/i , p. 113) has classed them with 
the group of vases signed eiroigaev. In presence of the fragments however 
on which eVo/ryc rev is still preserved, twice repeated, it is impossible to say 
with certainty whether an artist’s name may not have existed on the parts 
which are lost. The one fact which may be urged in favour of Klein’s view 
is the comparatively large amount of empty space on the left side of the 
larger fragment A, wdiere we should expect to find the artist’s name or at 
least its final letters. But if we compare the very small space occupied by 
the artist’s name +A+PVHON on the cup by this master in London (Klein, 
Mcistcrsign. No. 8, Vorlcgebldttcr, D. 7), we shall see that between the two 
figures which occupy the extreme left of the fragment there is still space 
enough for an artist’s name. (This name could only, from the style of the 
fragment, be that of a master belonging to the earlier group of painters of 
red-figured vases.) The cups which bear only the word ciroigacv have been 
assigned by Klein to the Epiktetan group of artists. The external evidence 
in favour of connecting these cups with those of the associates of Epiktetos 
consists in the fact that one of them (Klein, Mcistcrsign. p. 111., 1 = p. 109, 
i, British Museum, E 8, published by Gerhard, M.I . 195, 9G) bears the love- 
name IPPAP+O* KAE05 together with the word eTroirjccv only. The 
cpiestion then arises whether they correspond in style to the manner of the 
so-called ‘Epiktetan’ group. This is not the case with the cylix, No. 115, 
of the Thorwaldsen Museum in Copenhagen, No. C of Klein’s list, of which 
I have had a new drawing made. (There is an older one in Gerhard’s 
Apparat des Berliner Museums, xxi. 83.) But I also found that the in- 
scription on a vase, which had been read as iiroirjaev, was nothing but an 
unmeaning collection of letters. All the cups, which are certainly signed 
hrolgaev only, bear this abbreviated signature on the imiJc ; where designs 
exist on the outside as well, ciroigacv is repeated there too. 

The Copenhagen cup, therefore, which shows traces already of the 
influence of Euphronios, is to be removed from Klein’s list of those sinned 
€7rot)]<7ev only. 

In the case ot No. 10 in Klein, which was once in the possession of 
Durand, we are compelled to rely on the description which gives i-rroitjaev 
only in the interior design. Since this consisted of a single figure, we may 
conclude with considerable probability, if not with absolute certainty, that 
the cup was in the style of Epiktetos. 

The remaining vases signed c-rrolgaev only, some of which I know from 


1 (ieuelli, in his Uluitriitioasaf Homer (fliaJ, 
xxii 361-titj), lias introduced an exactly similar 
little winged figure in the ‘Death of Hector’ 
which, with one hand, presses the head of the 


fallen man to the ground. It would be in- 
teresting to know whether Genelli originated 
this motive or borrowed it from some ancient 
model. 
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personal inspection, and some from drawings which I have, are certainly from 
the hand of masters of the Epiktetan school. 1 

The same holds good of two cups which should be added to the list of 
those signed eirol^aev. 

The first is a cup in the Louvre, 2 mentioned by Klein, under the head 
of vases with fragmentary inscriptions ( Heist ersign . p. 220). This cup, the 
diameter of which was considerable, is very much broken. Of the exterior 
design only three feet are preserved : the interior design, on the contrary, is 
complete ; an ephebos facing left is reclining on a couch with a drinking-horn 



Fig. C. 


in the right hand, and a cup, just touched in, in the left. To the left ot this 
figure, as in all the other cups with this signature, stands the word eironjaev. 
The space to the right is intact, and shows no trace of any other letters. 


1 I should like to call attention to the fact collection fKlein, Lichlinybinschrift.cn , p. 49, 

that the interior design of Xo. 8 in Klein, Brit. 9 ) w itli the love -name AOENOAOTO* 

Mus. S42 (E 52), represents a warrior taking 
aim with his airow — a motive which will he r-r\v >. 

fully discussed in my Griech. Mi'istcrschalcu in - No. ti03, Cauif. 577. 
connection with the cup in the Bourguignon 
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The drawing of the cup is extiemely pour and slight. In all probability we 
may trace in it the hand ot Pamphaios. 

The second is the cup possessing an interior design only, which I noticed 
briefly in the Eon). Mitth. 1887, p. 100, No. 10. It comes from Chiusi, was 
purchased in Rome from a dealer in antiquities, and is now' in the Archaeo- 
logical Museum in Baltimore. The surface of the cup is much injured by 
damp, but it is quite certain that there was no further inscription than 
iirofycrev beside the figure in the interior. The accompanying drawing (C ; 
reproduces the motive of the figure, as far as it was preserved, one-half the 
size of the original. The simple design gains especial interest from the fact 
that it corresponds almost exactly with one on a cup of Euergides found in 



Fig. D. 


Corinth ami published by Tsouutas in the E^lum. uln'heul. 1885, PI, HI. i 
The latter is reproduced here (Z>) by the kind permission of Professor Kuinuu- 
udos of Athens, from a tracing taken from the copy in the Ephcmcris. It is a 
singular fact that the inscription on the little cup of Euergides is also abbre- 
viated. The words EVEPAIAEM can only be completed by the EPOIEMN 
found on the other cup. 

The task of assigning the cups signed i-rrohjaev only to individual 
masters (with some degree of certainty) will only become possible, perhaps, 
when we have complete series of copies of the works of those early artists 
We do not possess a copy of a single cup of Epiktetos even, the chief master, 
of this group, which gives an exact and faithful reproduction of his style. 
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At present, Cliachrylion and Pamphaios, Epiktetos and L'helis, Heimokrates 
and Euergides, seem to have an equal claim to this one or that one among 
these vases. 

Attributions made by one archaeologist to-day on the ground of his 
private opinion, and rejected by another to-morrow who takes a different 
view, will not help us. This unhappy instability will never be put an end 
to by the publication of works which, like catalogues, group the vases 
together on the ground of certain external marks, hut only by the multipli- 
cation of unties which faithfully reproduce the style of the oiigiuals. Trust- 
worthy scientific results will then follow of themselves. 
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I. — The Three Daughters of Ckcrops. 

Any one who investigates the mythology of Athens is confronted first 
and foremost by the figures of Ceerops and his daughters, Pandrosos, Horse, 
and Aglauros. Such shadowy personalities as Porphyrion, Kolanios, Ac., are 
obvious interpolations from other local cults, and as such gud Athens may be 
disregarded. In visiting the outlying denies Pausanias was told of other 
kings (P. i. 31, 5) who preceded Ceerops. Well and good for the denies, 
jealous of their local heroes and anxious to interpolate their names in the 
genealogical table of the pre-eminent Athens; but for Athens herself, and 
for the Athenian Apollodorus {Bill iii. 13, 8), it is with Ceerops the autoch- 
thon that the real live mythology of Athens begins — he is a person in art as 
well as in literary tradition. Above all, for our present purpose he has three 
famous daughters, whose personalities and activity are considerably more 
vital than that of their father. 

In dealing with Athenian local cults {Mythology nncl Monuments of 
Ancient Athens, p. xxxiii.), and especially on examining the ceremony of the 
Hersephoria, I was constantly haunted by the conviction that behind the 
personalities of these three sisters more was hidden than came to lio-ht on 

the surface. Father and daughters alike seemed to me too personal if I 

may be allowed a seeming contradiction — to be mere impersonations. Ceerops 
we are usually told is the eponymous of the Cec-ropidae; his three daughters 
some mythologists hold, are impersonations of the dew, a view I hope I 
have shown is unsatisfactory, if not untenable {oji. cit. p. xxxiv.), or else thev 
were incarnations of certain attributes and aspects of Athene, beariim to her 
much the same relation as Ereetheus to Poseidon. If so, these incarnations 
arc very vivacious, and their activity is strangely independent and even 
adverse to that of the goddess herself. Such solutions somehow fail to carry 
conviction. The subject has been so long and so ably investigated that it is 
with considerable deference I offer for criticism a solution I believe to be 
wholly novel. 

The conviction has slowly grown up in my mind that, in seeking for the 
significance of a mythological figure, the only fruitful method is to examine 
the cultus. Rites and ceremonies are the facts, and are of amazino- perman- 
ence ; myths are the professed explanation of these facts, and shift° and varv 
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with the mental development of generations of worshippers. I proceed, 
then, to examine the cults of the three sisters, reserving for the present the 
cult of the father Cecrops. 

At the outset one fact strikes us. Aglauros and Pandrosos had regular 
shrines and precincts known in historical times, Aglauros on the N. slope of 
the Acropolis (P. i. 18, 2) and Pandrosos to the west of the Erectlieion 
fP. i. 26, 6)— shrines, it should be noticed in passing, quite distinct and 
apart : that of Pandrosos more intimately connected with the Athene and 
Erectheus cults on the Acropolis. Of a shrine, precinct, sanctuary of Herse, 
no mention is made. Ovid (Met. ii. 739), probably feeling the difficulty, 
places Herse in a middle chamber between Aglauros and Pandrosos. 

Herse, then, has no recorded shrine. Has she a cult ? At first the answer 
seems obvious : she has the all-important ceremony of the Hersephoria, to 
which she gave her name. A glance at facts, however, shows that this is not 
the case. We can have no better authority than inscriptions, which deal with 
actual ritual statements and records, not with the often merely poetical fancies 
of literature. Three inscriptions deal with the Hersephoria as follows : 

G.I.A. iii. 887, . . . [ Tgv eavTu>v\ Ovyarepa 'Sa[v]aiarpdT*]v i[ppycf>opi)- 
cracrav ’A dgva] HoXmSt /cal Haz<Spd£r[« dvedg/cav e’]7ri zeppa? Ka\A.(cn-[oz)?]. 

G.I.A. iii. 318, 'E pagtpopon ft. Ez’Aezfh/z'ajy] iv ’Ay pats. 

G.I.A. iii. 319, 'Eparjcf/opois /3. [Tp? ©ejutSo?]. 

One thing is clear : Herse was not the object (so far as the evidence of 
inscriptions goes) of the Hersephoria. The only sister mentioned, i.e. if 
Koehler’s restoration of C.I.A. iii. 887 be correct, is Pandrosos ; her con- 
nection with Athene, &c., Themis, and Eileithyia, will be noted later. 
Against the evidence of inscriptions such literary statements as that of 
Istros ( Schol . Aristoph, lys. 643), rf/ yap "Epcrp Trofnrevovai rfj Ke/rpo7ro9 
dvyaTpl, weigh light on the scale ; the yap betrays the prejudice of 
the etymologist. Moreover, to put one literary passage against another, 
Athenagoras (Leg. c. 1) says, ’ AypavXw ’ AOyvaloi /cal t eXera? /cal pvcnljpia 
dyoven /cal IlavSpocrui, where, as the Hersephoria was a typical mystery, the 
omission of Herse is at least significant. I take it, then, that Herse is a 
un re etymological eponymous of the festival Hersephoria— a, senseless double of 
Pandrosos put in to make up the sisters to the convenient canonical three of the 
Charites; as such, for mythological purposes, she falls out of our investigation. 
It is worth noting that the Athenian women seem to have held her useless 
to swear by, another note of unsubstantial personality— -/card yap rp? 
’AypauXov oigvvov Kara Se Tpy TiavSpoaov airdviunepov (Schol. Aristoph. 
Thesm. 533). 

We are left, then, with Pandrosos and Aglauros. These can certainly not 
be resolved into equivalents ; their shrines, their cults, their characters, are 
all alike diverse, even antagonistic. Take Pandrosos first, and first her cult. 
The inscription quoted leaves, if it be coriectly restored, no doubt that the 
Hersephoria was in her honour; further, though Pausanias does not distinctly 
state that there was any connection, he describes the ceremonial of the 
Hersephoria immediately after his mention (i. 27, 2) of the Pandroseion. 
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Wliat we know of the Hersephoria can, as I have shown elsewhere {Mylltohnjy 
tnul Monuments of Ancient Athens, pp. xxxiii. and 102), he supplemented by 
our knowledge of the analogous Thesmophoria. The scholiast on Lucian 
(Dial. Meretr. 211), and Clement of Alexandra in the Prof rept-inm (14, 15 P ; , 
both distinctly state that the ceremonies of the Thesmophoria, Arretophoria 
(i.e. Hersephoria) and the (obscure) Skiroplioria were substantially the same, 
and the clue to the meaning of all three is in the words of the sclndiast: 
zeal dyercu tov avrov Xoyov e^overa n repi r p? twv Kapiraiv yeveaecos Kal rij? 
to>v av6pu> ttcov Giropas. My object for the present is not to elucidate the 
festival, wliich has indeed, with abundant analogies fiom the rites of primitive 
peoples of all parts of the world, been fully expounded by Mr. J. G. Frazer 
in his Hidden lioiujh, vol. ii. 44-48, but rather to show how the analogy of 
these festivals lets out the secret of the nature and significance of Pandrosos 
Setting aside the Skiroplioria, we know that the Thesmophoria was a primi- 
tive rite carried on by women in honour of the Earth-goddess both at Athens 
and Megura, and probably at many other places. I say advisedly ol the Earth- 
goddess, because, though it was associated later with the names of Demeter and 
Persephone, it. probably preceded the formation of their myth. The women 
of Athens accounted among their various conservative excellences that ‘ they 
kept the Thesmophoria as they always used to do ’ (Aristopli. End. 223). The 
meaning of the 'Epcrp^opoi? /3. Ti)? ©e/rtSo? thus becomes clear. Pandrosos, 
goddess of all young things, is none other than a form of Ge Themis, who is 
but the earlier aspect of Demeter Thesmophoros. Ge had, we know, not only 
a statue on the Acropolis (P. i. 24, 3) as Karpophoros, but also a sanctuary 
as Kourotrophos just at the entrance to the Acropolis gates (P. i. 22, 3), 
eVrt Be zcai Tp? Kovporpmjiov nal Appr/rpo^ iepov XXorj? ; the goddesses, so 
near akin — in fact the one but the later form of the other — seem to have 
had a sanctuary in common. _ The foundation was of great antiquity, and 
attributed to Erichthonios. Suidas, sub roc. Kourotrophos, says : Kovporpocpos 
Tp. ravT?) Be 6vaai tpaai to TrpwTov ’Epi^doviov ev WicpoTroXei- teal (3u>p,'ov 
IBpvaaaOai diroBiBovTa rfj Vfj twv rpotpelav k.t.X. Pandrosos, as 

(according to Apollodorus and Pausanias) faithful keeper of the chest, gains 
a new significance seen to be one and the same with the actual Earth-mother 
Ge. She could not violate her own trust — she who was essentially Kouro- 
trophos. Themis is substantially Earth, earth when cultivated and owned by 
ordered men, a somewhat later conception than the primitive earth the 
mother. We observe the same sequence in the precedence of the oracle 
at Delphi — - 

7 rpcoTov fiev ev^r) rfjBe TTpecrfievcD 6ewv 

T7]v TrpwTOfiavTiv Taiav etc Be t»;s &ep.iv. 

Aesch. Eum. 1, 2, 

where Themis is clearly but the later form of Gaia. We know' from Clement 
of Alexandria that the inrbpprjTa Ttjs ©qcuSov were of the same significance as 
those of the Thesmophoria (. Protrij o. 86). The 'Epoo^dpor? ft. E IXetOuias 
ev "A ypaes has a less obvious connection ; but in the old primitive days 
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when every god was :i god of all work, that Pandrosos-Ge-Kourotrophos- 
Karpophoros should also be Eileithyia would present no difficulties. I fancy 
that the Eileithyia, so consistently present at the birth of Athene, was no 
mere late impersonation, but this early Earth-goddess. 

The figure of Ge-Pandrosos-Themis was bit by bit effaced by the more 
splendid personality of her later double Demeter. With Ge Pandrosos had 
also faded the image of her old original husband Hermes, god of fertility — - 
not however without leaving some, if dim, traces on the Areopagos (P. i. 28, 6) 
KeiTcu Se ical IIXoutgm' ical 'Ep/ri}? ical Ttjs aya\p,a. Still more important is 
the ancient image (kept in the temple of Athene Polias) of wood, entirely 
concealed by myrtle boughs, and said to be the offering of Cecrops (P. i. 27, 1). 
A statue so ancient and so carefully preserved must have been of very early 
and very great ritual impoitance; I hazard the conjeetme — a mere conjecture 
— that the other ancient image of the Acropolis, later associated with the 
name of the dominant Athene, may have been the familiar correlative of 
Hermes, this very Ge Pandrosos. It is curious that Tertulliau says (Ap. 1G) 
At tamen quanto distinguitur a crueis stipite Pallas Attica et Ceres Raria 
quae sine offigie rudi palo et informi ligno prostat.’ Literary tradition 
leaves us with another curious reminiscence of some link between Hermes 
and a Cecrops’ daughter. In the story as told by Ovid, a story to which, 
when we come to Agraulos, I shall have occasion to return, Hermes woos 
Herse ; but by another tradition (Ptolemaios in Schol. II. A 334 and Pollux, 
viii. 103) Pandrosos was Ins bride, and his son by her was Keryx, the 
eponymous ancestor of the priestly /ci'ipvice ? of Eleusis — a tradition which 
again brings Pandrosos very appropriately into contact with the Demeter 
cycle. It is true that tradition here, as constantly, with reference to the 
sisters is very confused, and each sister is in turn given indifferently to 
Hermes ; but as Herse has been shown to be non-existent, and as Aglauros 
will shortly be shown to have had a very different husband, only Pandrosos 
remains. Very possibly the similarity in name— Herse, Hermes — led to their 
being linked together; as again, when conjointly they are given as parents t<> 
Kephalos, a perfectly unmeaning piece of genealogy. 

I pass to the third sister, Aglauros, considering first her cult, which 
throws as in the case of Pandrosos, a curious light on her special attitude in 
the myths told of her, which at once are proved to be purely aetiologieal. 

No author, no inscription, connects the name of Agraulos with the 
Hersephoria ; her festival was of widely different significance, and this festival 
was the Plynteria. Hesychius says : II Xvvrrjpia- eoprij ’AOrjvrjaiv, >)v eVl tjj 
A ypavXov rq? Ke/cpo7ros Qvyarpo^ TL/xf) ixyovaiv ; aud Pliotius, Ic.c. p. 12 i : 
ra pev UXvvTr/piu <paai Bia rov Odvarov T»j? ’ Ay pavXov ivTos eviavrov pci) 
TrXvvdr)vai icrdfjTa 9, eld’ ovtco 7 rXvvGeiaa<; rrjv bvofxacrlav Xa{ 3 elv Tavrt]v. 
Toepffer (Attischr Genenloyie, p. 133) has put together wdiat is known of the 
ceremonial, and has shown clearly that it was a festival of purification and 
atonement. The image of Pallas was taken down, stripped of its raiment, 
and carried in procession to the sea, washed, aud returned to its place. Other 
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cathartic ceremonies took place, among them tire carrying of the i raXadg 
r/yr/rpta. Photius says, sub voe . : yyyTpia- iraXuBg gv ctvkwv >)v iv t f) wop, 717 / 

TOW U\WTT]pl<OV <bepov<riv. 

A second important function of Aglauros was that of one of the Ban 
Taropes. She comes first on the roll given by Pollux (viii. 106) : fo-rope? Beol 
”A ypavXos ’E vvaX.io'i y Api)<s Zeus 0aXXa) A ujjcb 'Hyeyovy : the oath was 
taken actually in the Agraulion (Denr. xix. 303 tov iv tcG t?)? ’ AyXavpov t&v 
i<py/3(ov opKov ). Why one of the dew-sisters should head the list, and her 
name be immedidiately followed by that of Ares Enyalios, has long been a 
problem to mythologists. We may note here that oaths were frequently 
taken by underworld gods whose character was known to be avenging. A 
further sinister light is thrown on the nature of Agraulos bv a chance 
reference to her worship at Salamis in Cyprus. Porphyry [Ik AUt. ii. 54) 
in enumerating instances of human sacrifice, says : iv Be t fj vvv — aXay.lv i 
7 rpoTepov Be JZopcoviBi ovopa^opevp pyvl Kara K 117 rpiou? ’A <f>poBt<rup iBvero 
avBpcoTTos Ttj ’AypavXo) rrj Ke/tpo7ro? Kal vvp<f>rj<; AypavXlBos. Kal Biepeve 
to edos axP L T ^ v AiofiijBouq xpovoyv eWa peTefiaXev ioaTe ra> A lopijBet tov 
avdptoTTOv BveaBai v<f>' eva Be irepiftoXov o re rp? Adyvas veae; Kal 6 t »)? 
'AypavXov Kal AiopyBov?. o Be o-<f>ayia£6p,evo<t in to twv i(j>rj/3(OV ayopevos 
Tpl<; irepidei tov ftovpov eireoTa o lepevs ainov Adyyp ewaiev Kal ovTaxf 
ai/Tov iirl tIjv vijaBelaav irvpav d>XoKavTi£ev. Porphyry goes on to say 
that Diphilos, King of Cyprus, commuted the human sacrifice for that 
of an ox. 

Agraulos, then, at Athens was sworn by in conjunction with Ares, and in 
conjunction with Diomedes at Cyprus had a human sacrifice. That she once 
had a human sacrifice at Athens is more than possible, as the constant story 
that Agraulos threw herself down from a precipice, or sacrificed herself for 
her country, is probably aetiological. Diomedes, it has long been recognized, 
is but the heroic form of the god Ares ; and of the god not only in his later 
warlike but in his earlier chthonic aspect. 

Agraulos, then, in her cultus is associated with Ares ; in mythology the 
connection is definitely formulated by so good an authority as Apollodorus 
(iii. 14, 2) : ’ AypavXov ytv ovv Kal ’A peo? ’AXKCTrrr'q yiveTai. To such a 
genealogy I should attach little importance, could it not be based on an identity 
of cultus. It gains, however, some additional weight as forming part of the 
aetiological myth respecting the Areopagos. In discussing the connection 
of the Areopagos and the cult of the Erinyes, I have elsewhere {Mythology 
and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 563) fallen into the error of supposing 
that Ares ‘ had originally nothing whatever to do with the Areopagos.’ Ares 
as the war-god of Homer, the only aspect in which I had then considered 
him, had indeed little or no connection ; but Ares, god of the under- 
world, Ares of Thebes, Ares husband of Agraulos, had everything to do with 
the hill of the Semnae. It is time to ask who was the original wife of 
Ares — who was the ancient, underworld goddess worshipped with such rites 
at Cyprus confirmed by oaths at Athens ? The scholiast on the Antigone 
(126) states very clearly ; speaking of the birth of the Kadrnos snake, he says : 
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eyeyovei 6 SpaKcov e£ "A pe<o<; /cat TiX^axTo-/?? ’Eptvvo?. The old Theban 
underworld powers were Ares and Tilphossa Erinys. As was long ago seen 
by Tiimpel, the Erinys, no less than Ares, ever haunted the heroes of Thebes. 
The sinister aspect of Aglauros is now clear enough, and even Ovid is 
haunted by its remembrance. Aglauros is the envious sister ; she, Gorgon- 
like, has the power to petrify, a power expressed so often in these late forms 
of myths by its action on herself — 

letalis liiems paullatim in pectora venit — Ovid, 3L1. ii. 827. 

To Aglauros belongs the snake ; she brought it to Athens— the snake 
which signifies, I think, always primarily things chthonic in their sinister, not 
their fruitful aspect. She lent her snake to Erichthonios, and when the cult 
of Erinys, through the medium of Persephone, became blended with that ol 
the Earth-g'oddess to Demeter, the snake like all else Athene took to 
herself, with better right perhaps, as I shall hope to show another time, than 
we have hitherto supposed. Briefly to resume. 

1. Of the three (Vcropidae I believe Horse to be merely eponymous of 
the Herseplmria. 

2. Pandrosos I believe to be the old earth-goddess Gaia Themis Eileithyia. 
probably also Anesidora and Pandora, later supplanted by Demeter 'flies- 
mophoros. Her cult the Hersephoiia, and her figure in mythology and art 
that of the /"'dhj'ul sister, the true Kourotrophos. Her original husband 
Hermes. 

?>. Aglauros I believe to be the Attic and Cyprian form Erinys Tilphossa, 
wife of Envalios Ares, whose cult, so far as it can be traced back, was 
indigenous at Thebes. Her festival the Plvnteria. 

4. The whole story I feel is a clear instance of the action of two 
mythological laws long ago pointed out by H. D. Muller, but too often 
forgotten : 

(«) That in the heroic mythology of a city will be found much of the 
history of those who were originally its gods. 

(/>) That in the fusion of tribes and tribal cults the cult that belongs to 
the weaker tribe keeps only its goddess ; the god qua god is effaced, or the 
connection between god and goddess obscured. 

Of the old tribal couples Ares and Erinys- Agraules, Hermes and 
Pandrosos, Agraulos and Pandrosos survive, but only as heroines, and 
henceforth for orthodox mythology they appear under the presidency of 
a common father. Ceerops. 

I reserve for a future paper the tpiestions of the fatherhood and signifi- 
cance of Ceerops, of the connection of Erichthonios with the group, and of 
the relations of Athene both to Ceerops and his daughters and to 
Erichthonios. 

■Jane E. Haerisox. 
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An interesting contrast may be drawn between the results obtained 
from the study of Vitruvius in the early years of the sixteenth century and 
the exposition of his meaning and text by the scholars ot to-day. This con- 
trast is almost always to the advantage of the l/itter-dav scholars. Arehneo- 
lo j v has done everything in recent times to clear up by consideration ot 
existing monuments a host of difficulties not dreamed of in the days of the 
Renaissance, and archaeologists — so far as they arc agreed as to the testi- 
mony of recent discoveries — have little or nothing to learn from remote 
predecessors. But a serious disagreement exists among them in regard to 
the stage of the Greek theatre. This want of agreement is reflected in the 
current interpretations of a difficult passage in Vitruvius. About tliis very 
passage the scholars of the early Renaissance were agreed, and since their 
explanation of it differs in some material respects from any now offered, it 
may be of some use to us to-day. 

The Florentine Leo Battista Alberti 1 * 3 reproduced the meaning of 
Vitruvius, without undertaking to construe his text, then very corrupt. In 
1511 was printed the text of Vitruvius which, in spite of many subsequent 
labours, lias bravely held its own up to the present day. This text we owe 
to Fra Giocondo,-’ a Franciscan trial who was equally great as an inspiring 
teacher, a painstaking scholar, and a daring- and original architect. '■ The 
condition of the text in the three first editions was lamentable, as appears in 
the passage describing the Greek theatre which especially concerns the 
present inquiry. The second (14-9(3) and the third (1497) both reproduce an 
absurd and confusing printer’s blunder made in the first J4S4-1492), and all 


1 See his B' /v utf'ji i/f, posthumously 
published, Floimice 14S5. passim. 

M. Vitruvius p«r Ioiunuum solito easti- 
gatior faetus cum ii^uiia et tabula ut iani legi 
r‘X mtelhgi possit . Impivssiim Venetiis ac 
magis q lunjuam aim tmnpoiv ememlatuin : 
siimptu mira <j diligentia Ioamiis de Tridino 
alias Tacuino. Anno Domini. M. D.XJ. Die. xxii. 
Maii Regnaute inulyto Duce Leonardo Laure- 
dano. Dedicated to Lop** Julius II. 

3 On his teaching see note (17) below. His 
scholarship is known by his rAitfo pri,xyps of 


Pliny s Z*//'W, 1»y his i< -markable elmddatioU"of 
Caesar's /•'./,*, <■*«- pubhabe 1 at Venn e 

tlol7;, reprinted by Gmnta {1.120) at Ha-Jo 
(1521 ) and Jii. ally in a sumptuous folio, Palis 
(lo43. i See forhis pains in coll.-eting MSS. tin* 
dedication of this woik to Oiuliano de* MAdici. 
Also he there speaks of a meeting of ‘-choluvs 
at \ enioe where his text was discussed in detail. 
His architectural abilities caused him to he 
employed by the Emperor Maximilian, Louis 
XII. of Frame. Pope Leo X. and tin* Venetian 
Republic. 
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three leave uncorrectecl the copyist’s blunder which defaces the MSS. and must 
be discussed below. These confusions, added to its real difficulty, made this 
passage a byword from the first. Bude 4 refers to Vitruvius on the theatre, 
and then, not without a touch of grim humour, he adds : “ But not every 
man can go to Corinth, the proverb says.” 

The diagram and sketch-plan now redrawn by the kindness of 
Mr. R. W. Schultz and published on a slightly reduced scale will be found 
in the folio edition of Vitruvius, Venice 1511, on pp. 52 verso and 53 recto. 
The same reappear much reduced in size in the octavo reprint (1523) 5 of 
the Florentine revision published by Giunta in 1513. 1 ' 


a.cuneus 



Diagram. 


On the diagram the two arcs drawn in black are Fra Giocmnlo’s, and will 
be explained later on. For the present I substitute for them a continuation 
which is shown in the black-dotted lines onf and o rf (o = the centre, n 


4 See his Annotationes in Pandectas, under 
the rubric “ex lege Athletes.” 

5 M. Vitruvii de architectura libri decern, 
sunima diligentia recogniti atq : excusi. This 
is a reprint of the 1513 octavo, both being 
dedicated in identical terms to Guiliano de’ 
Medici. But the plan and diagram for the 
Greek theatre is taken in the 1523 edition, not 


from its exemplar of 1513, but from the 1511 
edition. 

6 Vitruvius itenim et Frontinus a Ineimdo 
revisi repiugatique quantum ex collatione 
licuit. In this edition there is a revision of 
the marginal key to Fra Giocondo's diagram 
of 1511 which was abandoned in the latest 
edition (15231. 
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and r = intersections with ee"). These are required alike by the sketch- 
plan and the diagram of Fra Giocondo, as well as by his text of Vitruvius. 

The use of paraphrase and digression in explaining this passage is 
clearly justified, but might not he necessary in the present case if Fra 
Giocondo himself had explained his plan and diagram instead of leaving them 
simply confronted by the Vitruvian text which runs as follows 

In Graecorum theatris non omnia iisdem rationibus sunt facienda, quod 
primum in ima circinatione, ut in Latino trigonorum iiii, in eo quadratorum 
trium anguli circinationis lineam tangunt, et cuius quadrati latus est proxi- 
mnm scaenae praeciditque eurvaturam circinationis ea regione designatin' 
iinitio proscaenii. et ab ea regione ad extremam ciieinationem eun aturae 
pavallelos linea designatin', in qn.i constituitur from* scaenae, per eentrunupie 
orchestrae a proscaenii regione parallelos linea describitur et qua sec-at cir- 
cinationis lineas dextra ac sinistra in cornibus hemicyclii centra signantur, et 
circino conlocato in dextro ab intervallo sinistro circumagitur circinatio ad 
proscaenii dextrin a- partem, item centro conlocato in sinistro cornu ab inter- 
val lo dextro circumagitur ad proscaenii sinistra m partem, ita tribus centrb 
hac descriptione ampliorem habent orchestram Graeci et scaenam recessiorem 
minoreque latitudine pulpitum, quod Xoyetov appellant, ideo ipiod eo 
tragici ac comici actores in scaeua peraguut, reliqui autem artifices suas per 
orchestram praestant actiones itaque ex eo seaenici et thymelici graece 
separatiin nominantur, eius logei altitude non minus debet esse pedum x., 
non plus duodecim, Be Architect ant , V. viii. 

The explanation of the above suggested by Fra Giocondo’s diagram and 
sketch-plan is indeed unavoidably complicated to-day by what seems t.o me 
its misconception in the Vitruvian commentaries that have appeared since 
1511-1523. Having fixed upon the situation of the scena, ( y g' in the 
diagram, / in the sketch-plan), we are required to describe a circumference, as 
shown in the diagram. Then we must inscribe three squares, — only one of 
which concerns the present inquiry, — and let c c' the side lying next the 
scena," — Green-room building it may be called, — be the jinitio jt-nmnii. By 
this is meant the forward boundary line ending the proscenium space, marked 
r f on the diagram. 

The sense attached by Fra Giocondo to proscenium here is given bv 
his townsman and enthusiastic pupit s as follows : — 

‘ That space on either side of the pulpitum reaching to the forward wall 
of the scena (ad extremam scenam) which was left vacant was called by the 
( Reeks Proscenium. Let no man opine that here were the sides of the bcaiu.’ 


7 CKtivi, or veil" liad various meanings. Used lie between avaeant space (;o in Fra Giocomlng 

strictly, in a context where the other parts of diagiam). See Dr. .1. Summerbrodt, ]ir 

the stage-building are explained, it has usually . ,v su'inea, part II. (Iiii; and III. 

tin: most primitive of its meanings as here. (lboS). See also hr. Sen, r, Alert, t, 1S76. 

The stricter and earlier meaning of npoaK-ttviov, s Julii Cae-,iri> Scaligeri, • De C'omuedia ac 
or p,;^cr,it>ini, corresponded to this meaning of Tragoedia’ in vol. iii, of idnm.vius’ Thmnrvs 
srettn, and designated a mask which screened (1699). 
the s rrn,t from view There might or might not 
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But the /initio pcoscutti was a part of the proscenium, and was far more im- 
portant than the useless space behind it. To this Jinitio prosceaii, without 
reference to Scaliger’s vacant space, applies Perrault’s definition : ‘ Le 
Proscenium estoit la face de la scene qui estoit ornee de colonnes.’ 1) Fra 
Giocondo’ s Greek proscenium, then, was a narrow unused space in front of 
the scena, bounded by a row of columns which stood on the line marked 
/initio prosceaii on his diagram. To this Jinitio prosceaii would apply, I 
think, the definition of the Greek proscenium sometimes given on the 
authority of Dr. Dbrpfeld to-day V But there is a difference, for Fra Giocondo 
interrupts this line of columns by the forward projection of the pulpitum 
(Xoyelov). Moreover for reasons to be entered into below, lie indicates in 
front of the jinitio prosccaii a second proscenium which is clearly that of 
the Roman theatre and need not here be taken into account. It may be 
added that the forward projecting stage ( \oyeiov ) is spoken of by Buleugerus 
and by Scaliger as a part of the orchestra. Their plain meaning is that it 
projected into the orchestra from the forward line of the jirowaiti m . Scaliger 
also says that this stage was always of wood and removable. 

Returning now to Vitruvius, the second line which he requires to be 
drawn is // <j tangent to the circle and parallel to the Jinitio prosceaii just 
drawn. This line is the J’mas vi/ea, and separates the scena from the unused 
space in front. Vitruvius next requires us to draw a third line parallel to 
the two others, which shall pass through the centre of the orchestra. This 
third line is a diameter, as all now agree, for schemes like Rode’s second, 
Schoenboni’s and Albert Mueller’s first 11 have been finally condemned. 
Vitruvius now requires us to use two new centres, h on the spectators’ left, 
and c on the right. Put your compass, Vitruvius says, at c (on the play- 
goer’s right), measure off the radius toward his left, and then describe the 
arc o n cutting c c" n, the right hand portion of the proscenium— ud prosccnii 
ilc drain part cm. 


y .Ihi'ttjt ill's Ji‘‘ Urns a An-lutahcc ilc 
JV/um, Paris, 107-1, ami ItSSl. An Italian 
translation appeared in 1747, ami English 
ones in lik'd, 17o3 and 17d9. Peiraull makes 
nowhere any attempt to reconcile this definition 
with liis very dill’eient account of the Greek 
proscenium in his two translation-, Paris, 1073 
and ldS4. 

1,1 If l rightly understand Dr. Dui'pfeld's 
view, which he has kindly communicated to me, 
he regards the Jinitio jnwtccnii as tile forward 
line of the prowiuum, then the pro-w'iiii pul- 
pihmi—on this phrase see note (10) below — is 
tile \oyeiov built in front of this line. So fai- 
lle agrees substantially with Fra Giocondo. 
But, aeeoiding to Dr. Dorpfeld, the prosa niiini 
was at the same time the mash-front or facade 
of the .ow tin, and also — because of the interval 
between it and the masked scena — a second 
Koydov, ix. the OtoKoydoi v. This last, he sup- 


poses, was confused by Vitruvius with the \oydov 
pun- and simple. Dr. Dorpfeld thinks that 
Vitruvius gives a i orreet plan with the right 
names attached to its component parts, but is 
led into the eonfu-iou above noted by mis- 
understanding the way in which pines had been 
represented. The Greek authors at his ujm- 
lnand took for granted the distinction between 
\oy eiov and Beohoydov, and therefore did not 
explain it. Dr. Dorpfeld thinks. 

11 See llode’s Kujifer m fV/l'ii’.s cclui Undo c 
.Ye. Beilin lAU, Stlioenbom's is in the Zdt- 
;di nit J ur Altc till Unis U isscu.dwjt 1S53 Ros. 
4u and 41), Albert Mueller's first i.- in the 
Philolwjus (1S63) vol. xxiii. The common 
feature of them all is their attempt to distin- 
guish between the centrum ocdicstrac and the 
centre of the circle originally drawn. This, as 
A. Mueller has liiuiselt shown, contradicts the 
plain meaning of Vitruvius. 
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Here following Marini’s text of 1836, Rose and Mueller-Struebing coneet 
all the MSS. and read sinistram for dextram. Fra Giocondo, whose reading 
I have italicized, gives with all the MSS. Bertram. 

Put your compass now, Vitruvius proceeds, at h on the playgoer’s left, 
measure off the radius toward his right, and then describe the arc c r to 
/' d c ' , the left hand portion of the proscenium — ad jirusccnii sinistram part', m . 

Here Fra Giocondo makes the correction which Marini and Rose think 
should be made above. They of course leave the MS. reading dc-rfmni tin- 
corrected in this place. All admit that correction must be made in one place 
or the other. There is nothing in any MS. to justify either correction as 
against the other. The decisive reason which led Fra Giocondo to correct the 
second rather than the first dc-dram was plainly his understanding of tilt- 
general architectural context, and he is the only great architect who was also a 
great scholar by whom this question has been debated. Rose and Marini 
on the other hand decided to change the first dc.rtrnm and leave the second, 
because there had been much trouble in making any sense out of Fia 
Giocondo’s text. This difficulty connected itself with controversial questions 
about right and left. 1 '- This will become clear by an examination of Rode’s 
and Schoenborn’s and Albert Mueller’s plans already alluded to. The relief 
afforded by Rose’s text, published in 1867, encouraged Wecklein to offer a 
new explanation, and Albert Mueller very soon recanted his first explanation 
and substituted a new one. 1,1 Indeed a very strong case might be made out 
in favour of Marini’s text, if its adoption in Germany, which has been 
very general, had resulted in any explanation which commanded universal 
or even general assent. Unhappily the reverse is the case, as may be seen 
in the three last German Handbooks. In Hermann’s Leltrlvch (1888), 
Baumeister’s Denlcmaeler (1888), and Iwan Mueller’s Handbvcli (1800), will 
be found three diagrams to fit this passage of Vitruvius. In each of these 
the arcs drawn from the right and left centres of Vitruvius produce results in 
regard to stage and orchestra not favoured by the other two. 

The fact is that no one since Fra Giocondo has been able to make plain 
why Vitruvius attached so much importance to the drawing of the last two 
circles and Claude Perrault’s criticism 14 applies to all subsequent attempts, in- 
cluding his own, at understanding their function. One exception should however 
be made in favour of Schneider. 1 " Of these two circles then the first one drawn 


1J Sue Marini’s note on the passage, folio 
edition, Rome, 1S36. ‘At. . . . in sibimetipsis 
eontradieentes pro dextero cornu intellexerunt 
pnus dexteram manum speetatorum, delude 
dexteram proseenii partem declaraverunt 
speetatorum sinistram. Non est eredibile 
Vitruvium considerate voluisse eamdem lent 
in eodein loco sub dupliei aspectu. Non secunda 
vox dexteram sed printa mutetur in sinistram.’ 
For some of the accounts, like those of Gallianus 
and Polenus to which Marini alludes, see Le- 
monius’ dissertation, St. Petersburg, 1850. He 
there criticizes five diagrams aud gives a sixth of 


ins own. rra Giocondo had no difhcultv what- 
ever in dealing with right and left. 

U For M'eeklein’s diagram see the ldihUjv.s 
1S71, p. 435 ff. of vol. xxxi. A. Mueller’s first 
appeared ^ in 1373. and is reproduced in 
Hermann's Lil/rbutk. 

'4 Perrault the well-known architect of 
Colbert and Louis XIV.— says in a note to his 
translation • ‘ Le mystere de ees trois cercles est 
une chose hien obscure ou bien inutile.’ 

G. K. M . Schneider’s plan is in liis 
‘ Attiselies Theatenvesen ’ 1835. It must be 
admitted that hi., stage ha., a most ridiculous 
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brings us, at its intersection with the riaitio pn-munii, to the right hand 
limit of the pulpit um, while the second brings us to the left hand limit of 
the same. 

Returning now to the text, after thus drawing the circles with Fra 
Giocondo and Schneider, we find Vitruvius saying: ‘Thus the Greeks obtain 
by using three centres an orchestra that is roomier (cunpUorcm), a scena 
that lies further back {recessiorem), and a pulpit uni or logeivn, as the Greeks call 
it. which is narrower ( minorc l at it inline). 

Vitruvius thus requires us to refer to the Roman theatre and stage, and the 
comparison is made easy because the Roman stage is well understood to-day 
through existing remains. If comparison be made according to the require- 
ments of Vitruvius the differences which he enumerates will all appear 
Only we must use the Roman stage as we know it rather than the Roman 
stage as Vitruvius describes it. This is because Vitruvius insists upon a 
feature in the Roman stage which he really borrows from the Greeks, namely 
the pulpit am prosccnii. This is apparently an invention of Vitruvius, one 
of those ‘refinements in practice not observed by his predecessors nor fol- 
lowed by his successors. ’ ir ‘ The Roman Theatre was after all only a modified 
type of the Greek theatre changed to suit the New Comedy and thus adapted to 
the plays of Terence aud Plautus. Applied to this type of theatre the words 
scow aud proscenium have a new meaning. Scena takes the place of pru- 
veaiam, and proscenium is applied to the pulpitum. Hence the comparison 
required by Vitruvius is between the pulpitum of the Greek and the pulpi- 
tum-proscenium, not the proscenii pulpitum, of the Roman theatre. The 
only thing which the prosccnii pulpitum of Vitruvius can mean is a small 
temporary stage built on the centre of the larger and permanent proscenium - 
stage. And this is what Scaliger and Fra Giocondo make it out to be. 

The closing words of Vitruvius on the Greek theatre sum up the results 
of the comparison just made. Just these differences, says our author, were 
forced on the Greeks because only their tragedians and comedians performed 
on the stage, whereas the others, the artifices, went through with their per- 
formance up and down the orchestra (pir orchestra in). This circumstance in 
fact leads the Greeks to distinguish the former as so aid from the latter whom 
they call thymelid. The height of the raised stage occupied by these tragici 
and comici must be, says Vitruvius, ten feet at least and twelve feet at 
most. And here ends that part of Vitruvius’ account of the Greek theatre 
which concerns the stage. If we take the temporary wooden palpitant, (e) on 
Fra Giacondo’s sketch-plan, to have been ten or twelve feet above the 
orchestra-level, the difficulties are insurmountable. Accordingly we must 
either suppose with Dr. Dorpfeld that Vitruvius confused the Xoyeior with 

silage, — like that of a ship’s prow, — hut ho uses ll ' Quoted from a review of Wilkins’ Vitruvius 
the two circles last drawn to determine the in a MS. note to a Bodleian Vitruvius. Douce V. 
position of the stage (\oye7ov), and so far subt. C. Compare on the prosccnii pulpitum 
agrees with Fra Giocondo: but Schneider is Perrault’s shrewd remark that the pluase 
too much hampered by the mrds of Vitruvius applies rather to the Greek than to the lioman 
and his details therefore are impracticable. theatre. 
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the ffeoXoyelov, but only so far as the dimension of height was concerned, or 
we must believe 17 that our author had in mind such a theatre as that ol 
Cuieulum (Djemila) where the level ot the o/’cheA ra was considerably below 
that of the set’ /<« -floor. See Amable Ravoisic E-plorut i"i> Ecicntijiiji" J< 
I’Algerie. This last would not be a Greek theatre, but a transitioual type, 
between the earlier Greek and the later or Roman theatre. 

And now some account must be given first of the arcs " nf and o rf which 
I have added in Fra Giocondo’s diagram, second of the double proscenium 
which he provides, the Greek proscenium //, and the Roman proscenium i- 
I have regarded the departure of Fra Giocoiido from Vitruvius’ literal direc- 
tions for drawing the second and third circles as a device for greater clearness 
in teaching . 18 In practice he found it less confusing to accomplish what 
Vitruvius had in mind by a method of his own : ‘ I will simplify the matter,’ 
we can almost hear him say, when his pupils were dazed by the Vitruvian 
directions about a centre to the left, a radius to the right and an arc to the 
left, ‘ Take your centre at b to the left, measure off your radius toward the 
left V , and from there describe your arc until you cut the fruits xo/niie on the 
left- at /.' Similarly take your other centre at <■, on th e right, measure off' 
your radius toward c on the rigid , and describe your arc until it touches the 
from sccnae at/, on the right. Produce both these arcs until they intersect 
the fnitio prosetnii n"e' the matter is a simple one and I need not 
draw the arcs further. Now these two points (r and n) of intersection 
with t" are the limits to the right and left of the forward projecting 
pulpit >nii shown at e on my sketch-plan.’ 

My reason for thinking that Fra Giocondo’s arcs were thus produced in 
thought by him is that the limits of the pulpit u w are determined on his 
sketch-plan in the manner just described. If any doubter should object, then 
I should appeal to Vitruvius and, neglecting Fra Giocondo’s arcs entirely, 
I should should draw » „ f and o rf according to the lettei of Vitruvius’ 
instructions. After that I should proceed as Fra Gioeondu has done m his 
sketch-plan. 

As for the introduction into his diagram of the Roman proscenium i in 
front of th e Tin it in proven ii. behind which lies the Greek proscenium /', that 
can also be explained as a teacher’s device to make plain the difference be- 


17 Possibly these two ways of accounting lor 
the error of Vitruvius’ mistake should he com- 
bined. He makes no mention oi the BioXoydlov. 
and prob ihly did not know its function. Find- 
ing his authoiitics giving its height at ten oi 
twelve feet, lie might refer for better under- 
standing to existing theatres of the Cuieulum 
type. There the Xoynov was of the height in 
question and so he was justified in a confusion 
between it and the BeoXoydlov. 

13 In his commentary on the Pandects, 
fob cii. iv, ‘vi in the 1532 edition, Bade 
gives a sketch ot the teaching by Fra Gioeondo, 


and leters especially to Vitruvius . ‘ I had the 
good fortune to get, while leading that book, 
tile help of a most lain preceptor, ducundus 
the Friar, then king - aiibiteet, a man ot con- 
summate antiquarian low. Not only by speech 
but with lus pencil (grapludi) did he’ explain 
what we were seeking to understand. Those 
"ere the times when I emended my Vitruvius 
at my ea,-e, ’ ..For the testimony of Sc.iliger and 
Others on this same point, see the S„j, pa, icutuni 
ad -Seaport triu.a onluiam .s'. Froatisei. 
Ftec. Lucas Vaddiiigeis, Rome, lMJij. 
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tween the earlier and the later sense of proscenium. It is also possible that 
Fra Giocuiido may have had two minds about the matter, though this is 
unlikely. Fra Giocondo would in fact have belied the times. in which he 
lived if he had not kept the Roman theatre and the Roman stage before 
his pupils even when he was discoursing about the Greek stage. In 



Sketch-Plan. 


those days the centre of interest was in things Roman far more than it is 
now. Perhaps for that reason Vitruvius was easier of approach, and could 
more readily be explained in those days than in these. It is at least certain 
that, like the pupils of Fra Giocondo and like Bulengerus (Dc Thcatro, 
1603), Vitruvius was primarily concerned with things Roman. This is 
true in spite of a certain pedantry which inclined Vitruvius to suggest Greek 
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improvements, — as in the case of his Roman proscenii pulpitum. One ot 
his very earliest and most competent critics, Politian's friend the Florentine 
architect Leo Battista Alberti, cleverly summed up the matter in J 4S’> by 
complaining that Vitruvius was Greek to the Romans and Roman to the 
Greeks. The one building of which we know Vitruvius to have been 
architect was in fact a Roman basilica. In the forties neatly twenty years 
after Friar Giocondo’s death the Vitruvian academy at Rome went about 
with the most ambitious plans, and one thing which may be traced back 
to their schemes is undoubtedly the last building planned by Palladio, Fra 
Giocondo's townsman, — I mean the Roman stage begun at Verona three 
mouths before the great architect died in August 15.Su, and finished by Id- 
son in 1584. It stands to-day a monument of the study of Vitruvius in 
the 16th century. 39 

What very different results the latest study ot Vitruvius has brought 
about, we have already seen. Instead of borrowing from contact with great 
public works, like those of Fra Giocondo at Paris, Rome, and in the Veneto. 
a broad and practised power of insight, recent expounders of this passage have 
too often cavilled about the words of Vitruvius. His use of the most 
innocent and everyday terms like intercallum <h 'tram. <■< dlrvm. 

and latitadv, has been tormented, discussed, and strained first this way and 
then that way until their meaning has been fairly driven out of them. 
Geppert, Lemonius, Schdnborn, Weeklein and Albert Mueller wore too busy 
with one or the other of these words to heed the one plan which, so far as 
the stage is concerned, simply followed the straightforward meaning of 
Vitruvius’ words. Schneider’s plan is mentioned by no one with respect. 
Geppert laughed at it and Schoenborn lost bis. temper over it, but it remains 
for all that the most neatly faithful presentation of the Greek stage as 
Vitruvius described it which has appeared since the year 15 23. 21 

The total inability of all others to agree in one interpretation of this 
passage in our author has meanwhile led to a feeling that it cannot be 
understood. Geppert began to despair of it, Lemonius also gives it up, and 


Iji> fabbriehe di Andrea Palladio, Ott. 
liertozzi Seamozzi in Vicenza 1796. 

It is discouraging to find in the last number 
of the It hciiihehcs Mics/'Ui/i (Vol. xlvi. Heft -3) 
a new attempt to conjure with the word iater- 
calbiM. Schonhoni was certain that it meant 
Parudos. Albert Muller could not believe this, 
but agreed that something very uncommon was 
to bo got out of the word. So he consulted a 
mathematical expert, win) revealed to him that 
its meaning at the end of the account of the 
Greek stage must be determined by the context 
in which it last occurred,— at the beginning of 
Vitruvius’ account of the Roman stage. So 
they two agreed that it must mean one of the 
twelve equal segments into which the circle was 
divided by its iusciibcd square-. Muller selected 


the two segments which he found convenient. 
Now comes Fabrieius and srle. ts two others 
which suit his view. Oeiuicheu may well he 
left in the field against all these over-ingenuities. 
His objections have not been and cannot be 
answered. 

'' Fra Uioeondo's plans were lopioduccd,— 
unaccompanied however by the necessary mar- 
ginal keys, and with no lettering whatever upon 
them— in the French translation of ,T, all 
Martin (151; ). They were completely sup- 
planted in 1556 by that prepared by Daniele 
Barba ro under advice from Palladio. Peirault 
followed ISarbaro, and began the modern con- 
troversies where no account is ever taken of 
Giocondo’s plans. 
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Dumon, in 188S, convicts Vitruvius, — at least so far as the Greek stage 
is concerned, — of ignorance, carelessness, and stupidity. 

Therefore I maintain that it is time for us to break away from these 
tangles of German controversialists and to begin again, following the lead of 
Fra Giocondo as far as it will go with us. Since the task of bringing the 
statements about the Greek stage in Vitruvius to bear upon what we know 
of existing monuments is before us, we cannot perhaps do better than follow 
the example which that same Friar Ioanues, described as animi humanitute 
vcrc Iocinuh'f, has set before ns. His method is briefly given by himself in 
the dedication of his Vitruvius to Giuliauo della Rovere, Pope Julius II. 
‘ Take now, my ever blessed father, with favouring countenance,’ he writes. 
‘ these my accomplished labours, — Vitruvius, restored to the right rule of his 
original speech. But think not the toil has been slight. For in seeking to 
understand him I have compared his words and his meaning with the remnants 
of ruins and the fabrics of the ancients, and this not once only but often 
and many times again, — not without great exhaustion and abundant per- 
spiration.’ 


Louis Dykk. 
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TWO VASES BY PHIM’LVS. 
[Plates XX. — XXIII.] 


It whs my intention to publish in the* Jour, ml nj ]frllr,iir S/m/its u cylix 
by Phintias in the Central Museum at Athens, together with the substance of 
a paper read at a meeting of the British Archaeological School in Match of 
this year. Learning, however, that Dr. P. Hartwig was anxious to publish the 
cylix in his forthcoming Mdstersrlw.lai. I entered into correspondence with 
him, and by his kindness am enabled to publish in its place the well-known 
hydiia in the British Museum (Klein, M<:Uh:,-»ign<iln.n t> '■’>) and fragments of 
a stanmos in the possession of Dr. Friedtieh Hauser, now at Stuttgart, whose 
kindness in furnishing me with drawings by bis own hand 1 would gratefully 
acknowledge. 

A . — The first vase to be discussed is the lml ria in the British Museum 
(E 264) found at Vulci.’ The form is the older one with sharp divisions be- 
tween neck, shoulder, and body, which is characteristic of b.f. hydriae, and 
disappears after the ! severe ’ period of r.f. vase-painting, shoulder and body 
passing into one and leaving only one field for decoration. On the inside of 
the lip, in front of the junction with the handle, are three round knobs sug- 
gesting pegs or nails. These are in this case painted purple, whereas usually 
when they appear they are varnished— cp. Petersburg 1 , 337 and Berlin 18!»7 
= Gerhard, A. V. 24D, 250.- The handles are left unvarnished, which is also 
comparatively uncommon. The main field of the vase is occupied by a scene, 
which if not of surpassing originality or interest, is at least unusual. Three 
naked e(f>r)/3oi are represented in the act of carrying water from a fountain in 
hydriae which are of the same form as the vase itself, except that that which 
is carried by the second youth from the right on his shoulder is apparently 
of a more developed form, in which the sharp division between shoulder and 
body is given up. On the extreme right a stream of water issues from a 


1 The body of the va^e reproduced at tluce- 
•juarters of the original bize ou Plate XX., the 
bhoulder at two-thirds of the original >-ize on 
Plate XXL 

- This splendid vase Fui Uv angler Lonjoetures 
to he by Hischylos, on what grounds it is not 
easy to see, probably because the Berlin 


Museum contain, a pmax of Hischylos (2100). 
I mention this because Klein "(Vasen mit 
LieLlingsuischi iften p. 22) speaks of the hydiia 
inscribed TeAijs caAo's (.T'hrluch 18S9 x”.) as 
' m the stj le of Ui-chylos. What is the style 
ot Hischylos ' 
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lion’s head of admirable execution, worthy to stand beside analogous portions 
of the work of Sosias and Peithinous, and a youth fills his liydria. Behind 
him comes a second, bearing an empty hydria on his shoulder, and turning his 
head to look at a bearded figure, presumably the TraiSoTpi'Srjs, clothed in a 
IfiaTiov which passes over the left shoulder, and leaning on a staff. On the 
left the scene is closed by a third youth, carrying a hydria with both hands. 
All the figures wear vine-wreaths like those of the Kottabospsykter of 
Euphronios, with the exception of the youth who canies his livdria on his 
shoulder, who is crowned with laurel. In the field is inscribed Meya/cXJ}? 
/caXo?, the significance of which will be discussed later on. The subject may 
be regarded as a variant for the scenes so common on b.f. liydriae where 
a train of maidens is represented in the act of drawing water from a fountain 
(ep. British Museum B 93 with the inscription '\i7'iroKpini]<i /caXds). An 
exact parallel from a later period is furnished by the painting in the 



interior of a evlix from Bommv.o of later ‘ fine ’ style preserved in a 
drawing in the library of the Berlin Museum (Mappe xxi. 89), which repre- 
sents a youth drawing water from a fountain in the shape of a lion’s head. 
The scene immediately succeeding that depicted on our vase — viz. the act of 
washing, in which the contents of the liydriae are poured by one youth over 
the kneeling figure of another, is not uncommon on eylices. (Cf. Gerhard. 

A.V. 277.) " 

The subject of the shoulder is drawn from a sphere as well-known to 
the early r.f. vase-painters as the palaestra, viz. the symposion Two figures 
— one bearded and one youthful — are represented lying on couches, with 
ifidna thrown over the lower half of their bodies and crowned with vine- 
wreaths. The elder of the two, on the left, holds in either hand a cylix, that 
in his left hand being inverted, and turns his head to look at his companion. 
It is noticeable that these cylices are of 'the characteristic b.f. shape with high 
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foot, and a division between the upper and lower half of the bowl. The two 
cylices of course serve for the practice of the Ko-naftos, as is evident from a 
comparison with the cylix of Kachrylion in the Museo Bocchi (II. 4 Schone 
_ Klein JEvphronios, 2 p. 113). The youth on the right holds in his left hand 
a lyre. It is useless to multiply parallels for this scene. Besides being 
extremely common in the interior of cylices (see Klein, Euphonies, 2 p. 310) 
the subject was found to be well adapted to a field such as that in which it 
appears in this instance. The best parallel is the hydria of Euthumides 
(A.Z. 1873 IX.), which has an external point of connection with our hydria in 
bearing the inscription Meya/oVf;? /raXo?. In painting this hydria Euthu- 
mides has taken the first step towards the later development in which one 
field of decoration only is offered by the vase. But he has only gone a very 
short distance. The vase is one of a numerous class of ! severe ’ r.f. hydriae 
which appear simply to leave out the main subject and leave ns with only 
the subordinate subject of the shoulder. Wo may also compare a hydria of 
Euthumides ( Philology ■% xxvi. 1867 II.; similar in shape to our vase, where 
the shoulder is occupied by a scene closely resembling the greatest of all 
Ivottabos vases, the Petersburg psykter of Euphronios. 



In the alternation of r.f. with b.f. ornament we may compare Phintias 
with Euthumides, and trace the survival of the influence of b.f. vase-painting. 
The style of the drawing will be discussed later in relation to that of the 
period to which Phintias belongs. 

B . — I also publish (PI. XXII.-III.), from drawings executed by Dr. 
Friedrich Hauser, fragments of a stamnos in his possession, 1 which I have unfor- 
tunately not seen. I must therefore express my indebtedness to Dr. P. Hartwig, 
who has examined the fragments in Stuttgart, and has kindly given me such in- 
formation as I required. The height of the vase is estimated at 35 cm., which 
corresponds exactly with the average size of an early stamnos with four-figure 
subjects. As in the case of the British Museum hydria we find b.f. alternating 
with r.f, ornament — r.f. palmettes above and between the subjects and b.f. 


1 The plates reproduce the fragments at rather more than half of the original size. 
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palmettos below. The signature, of which only four letters remain intact, 
was inscribed in the upper right-hand corner of the obverse of the vase. 
From the fragments we can infer a subject consisting of a central group 
formed by a male and female, symmetrically enclosed by two flying females, of 
whom the one on the left is turning her head to witness the spectacle, and 
holds a stylised flower in her right hand. The subject which immediately 
suggests itself is the struggle of Peleus and Thetis, and this appears to me to 
he supported by the following parallel. In the collection of drawings pre- 
served in the library of the Berlin Museum is to he found a drawing (Mappe 
xxii. 3) of a r.f. hydria of the same form as that here published, in the style 
of Eutlnimides. On the shoulder is represented a dance of five youths, each 
of whom holds a stick in his right hand and has a chlamys rolled round his 
loft arm, in the presence of a bearded man who plays the ftdpfinov. The 
main subject of the vase, however, is the struggle of Peleus and Thetis, 
without transformations, in the presence of two Nereids who fly in opposite 
directions. The arms of the three female figures are symmetrically disposed 
iu the upper part of the field : they are clad in precisely the same manner 
as the female figures of our stamnos, and the outline of the right leg of 
Thetis is drawn under the clothing, exactly as that of the female on the 
right of the vase of Phintias. 1 It is true that the position of the male 
figure as determined by fiagment b seems to preclude the possibility of re- 
constructing the usual scheme according to which Peleus clasps Thetis 
tightly round the waist, while his head appears in front of her breast. That 
this was not the only scheme, however, is proved by the ‘ vaso a 
colonnette ’ published by Raoul-Rochette, Monnmem > InecHts. II., where Peleus 
occupies almost exactly the position in which he would appear on our vase. 
The fact that the female figure on the left holds a flower is quite in keeping 
with this interpretation — cjj. Gerhard A. V. ITS, 9, M.d.I. i. 3b. The 
Thessalian legend may have represented Thetis and her sisteis gathering 
flowers by the sea, a trait familiar from the Sicilian legend of Persephone. 

The stylistic affinities of the vase will be discussed in another connection. 
It may be well, however, to call attention here to the incised outlines of the 
hair on fragment J — even the loose back hair being treated in this way — and 
to the clothing of the female figures, which was undoubtedly the same as 
that of Iris on the British Museum cylix signed by Pamphaios, but supposed 
by Klein to have been painted by Euphronios (Gerhard, A. V. 221, 2). The 
figure of Eos which corresponds to that of Iris on that vase appears to me to 
show that in the very numerous female figures of this class two garments 
only are to be assumed, a long chiton with or without sleeves whose folds are 
represented in the upper portion by wavy lines drawn with thin varnish, if 
at all, and in the lower part by the so-called ‘ swallow-tails,’ and secondly, a 
tfutTiov worn in various ways — sometimes thrown over the shoulders, some- 

1 Owing to an error of Overbeek ((JaJlerie list (Julu-bach, 18Sti p. 202) as Xo. '24, Or. 16 = 
JfrroMicf Bihlicerkc, p. 1S1 Xo. 16) it lias been llunchen 767 ' Where the vase may be, I do not 
supposed that this was a b.f. vase preserved at know, but it is certainly r.f., and certainly not 
Munclien, and it accordingly appears in Graf’s at Munehen. It was discovered by Campanari. 
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times arranged so as to pass over the right and under the left shoulder. Both 
systems may be illustrated from the archaic female statues in the Acropolis 
Museum. It often seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that the skirts with 
swallow-tail folds belong to the 7rt'7 rho? which passes under the left shoulder, 
and this may sometimes be the case. At the same time, the use of short 
upper-garments arranged in the manner described is proved by more than one 
Nereid on the Peleus and Thetis deinos M.il.I. i. 38, where the under-garments 
are stiff and decorated, and I therefore believe that we should see a similar 
garment in the case of the female figure to the right on our stamnos. 

The reverse of the vase is occupied by a scene from the palaestra. This 
distribution of subjects may be very closely paralleled from a vase which I 
have been unable to trace beyond the Beuguot Catalogue, published bv 
Gerhard A. J 22, and described in the text (p. 70} as an amphora from Vulci. 
It is attributed by Klein to Euthumides and the luxuiiauce of the inscription 
certainly speaks in his favour : but the claims of Phintias appear to me to 
be also worthy of consideration. So far as can be judged from Gerhard’s 
plate at any rate, the figure of Apollo on the obverse resembles the Apollo 
of the Corneto amphora of Phintias and the Theseus of the Petersburg krater. 
The figure holding a pole on the reverse of the vase, besides agreeing in scheme 
with the figure to which fragment c on the reverse of the stamnos belonged, 
presents analogies in drawing to the efoifioi of the British Museum hydrin, 
especially in the details of the chest with the curious ladder-like scheme of 
cross-lines. The peculiar form of wreath worn by Apollo and Tityos on the 
obverse, and by one 7 TaiSorpl/3)]^ and one athlete on the reverse is, it is true, 
found on works of Euthumides (cp. the psykter A.d.1. 1870, OP , but also occurs 
on the Petersburg krater, and cannot be separated from the stylised branch or 
flower carried by the Nereid on our stamnos. The circumstance to which I 
wish to draw particular attention is the fact that a scene from the palaestra 
is in both cases employed as a reverse to a subject of a kind very popular at 
this period — the three varieties being (1) Peleus and Thetis, (2) Boreas and 
Oreithyia, cp. the great vase, Berlin 21 G5 (Gerhard Etmdc. u. Camp. Fax. 
xxvi. — xxix.), (3) Tityos and Leto ; illustrated by the vase under discussion 
and by the early r.f. krater M.d.T. 185G X. — one of the more developed ex- 
amples of the series. 

Our stamnos — -so far as the fragments permit of its reconstruction — 
forms a worthy counterpart to the Berlin krater (2180 = A.Z. 1879 IV.), 
which is perhaps the best known \ase of the kind, and is often attributed to 
Euthumides ; we may also compare the two vases bearing the inscription 
II avaiTLo^ KaXos (A.Z. 1878 XI. and A.Z. 1881 XVI.), which are somewhat 
more advanced in style. The interior of the first-named of this latter pair 
furnishes us with parallels to two of the figures on our stamnos (1) the figure 
of whom fragment c gives us the lower portion, and who must be reconstructed 
as an athlete holding a balancing-pole, 1 (2) the discobolus preserved in frag- 
ments d and e, a frequently recurring figure on palaestric vases— cp. the 


It is less probable that the figure was holding a cord (op. Gerhard, A. V. 271). 
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Antiphon of the Berlin krater. Further than this the restoration cannot be 
considered certain. For the figure on the extreme right we have only the 
head (fragment a) and this might belong either to a boxer avoiding the blows 
of his adversary, or (as Mr. Cecil Smith suggested to me) to a flute-player, 
who commonly accompanies athletic exercises (cp. c.g. Gerhard, A. V. 272). 
If this be accepted we are left with fragment b requiring explanation, and 
the difficulty is increased partly by the fact that we cannot be certain 
whether four or five figures were represented on this side of the vase, so that 
the figure may or may not belong to a group, and secondly, by the difficulty 
of finding a scheme which will preserve the spacing, since the law of i<xo/ce- 
(f>aXla was no doubt strictly observed. A second discobolus in an attitude 
different from that of the first seems very improbable, and a leaper quite out 
of the question. If we could assume that this side of the vase originally 
contained five figures, a group of boxers might be reconstructed and our 
fragment might represent one of them falling backwards and attempting to 
steady himself. 1 I have, however, as yet arrived at no certain restoration. 
The drawing of this side of the vase is quite in the same style as that of the 
British Museum hydria, and we need only call attention to the remarkable 
triple division of the knee-cap on fragment d, contrasting the rough way in 
which the front view of the right foot of this figure is given, for which a 
parallel may be found on the Corneto amphora. 

Besides the two vases here published, the following works of Phintias 
have been published or described. 

C. — Amphora at Corneto, Museo Tarquiniese. M.d.I. xi. 27, S, A.d.I. 1881. 
pp. 78 sqq. (Klein). 

Subjects : — 

A. Herakles carrying off the Tripod of Apollo. 

B. Dionysus and thiasos. 

I). — -Cylix, Miinchen 401, from Yulci. Jahn, Brrichtc di r 1\ Sachs 
Gc'cllschaft dev Wissmschaften, Phil. -Hist. Cl., 1S53 v., vi. (A and 
B only), Overbeck, Atlas zuv Kunstrnytholog ie, xxiv. 2 (B only). 
Both give very bad reproductions. 

Subjects : — 

A. Herakles about to kill Alkyoneus in presence of Hermes. 

B. Herakles carrying off the tripod of Apollo. 

I. Silenus with horn. 

This vase also bears the signature of the potter Dein[iad]es. 

B . — Small Cylix at Athens, Central Museum, from Tanagra. AeA tiov 
18SS p. 126, Journal of Hellenic Studies, x. p. 272. The interior 
contains the representation of a crouching hoplite removing his 
helmet. 


1 The group might perhaps be reconstructed somewhat similarly to Benndorf, Gricch. und 
sic Va*Liwildcc, X\XI. 2a. 

H.S. — VOL. XU. C C 
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F. — Small cylix at Baltimore, fiom Chiu.-d. Bom. Jlitfb. ii. 1886 p. 1 G'-> 

(Hartwig). The interior contains the representation of an 
e^»7/9o5 making purchases in a potter’s shop. Besides the signa- 
ture it has the inscription Xu/pi'a? AraXov. 

G. - — Upper half of small vase at Athens, Polyteclmion 2786, from Eleiisis. 

’E0. ’A p%. 188-5, pi. IX., 10, p. 171 (Philios), A.Z. 1881 p. 231 
(Meyer). The vase is in the form of a shell, out of which come 
a neck and mouth like those of a lek\ thus. 

It is perhaps unsafe to lay too great stress on unsigned vases in discussing 
the style of a painter: at the same time the example of Brvgos shows that 
they may form a necessary element in estimating the work of a particular 
artist. 1 I shall therefore not scruple to treat as a w.nk of Phintias 

H. — K rater at Petersburg, Hermitage 1275, formerly in the Campana 

collection. M.d.L vi. 31, A. ill. 1859 pp. 267 sqq. (Michaelis), 
A.Z. 18/9 pp. 9 - — 11 (Petersen), A rihduh y/ is</i-rji h/ rnph inch c 
Jltft'ici/v nfjcti aus Ocste rrdch iv. pp. 220 — 222 (Low\). 

Ldwy compares the vase in style to the works of Euthumides : ami the 
extremely bad illustration in the Monvmcnti dell’ Institute) affords little ground 
for discrimination between styles so superficially similar as those of that artist 
and Phintias. The resemblance between the head of Theseus on tin? Petersburg 
krater and that of Herakles on the Corneto amphora is, however, sufficiently 
striking even in the illustrations. I have not attempted to identify the 
subjects, since, as was pointed out by Petersen, with whose results I agree in 
all important particulars after a careful examination of the vase, by far the 
greater portion of the representation is in each case due to an exceedingly 
clever restorer, who, however, betrays himself in figures such as that of the 
Maenad on the reverse. 

It might be possible to add several other vases to this list, r q. certain of 
those which are connected with F by the appearance of the love-name 
( lhairias. Before the appearance of Hart wig’s J/< isteesi/iii/rn, however it 
would be rash to assume the connection of these vases with Phintias • more- 
over, the small cylix, Berlin 4010, and the fragment of a b.f. hidria, Berlin 
1909, both of which bear the inscription Xatp/av kcCKos, cannot in my opinion 
be attributed to Phintias on grounds of style. 

Before discussing the position of Phintias in the history of vase paintino- 
it is as well to state that the spelling of the name here adopted is based <m 
the fact that the Attic form Philtias is found only on the Munchen evlix, 
whereas the Western Doric forms Phintias or Phiutis (cf. Pind. 01. vi. 22) are 
either certain or probable in all other cases. Meyer 2 is therefore probably rio-ht 
in assuming that the artist was not a native of Athens. It would be unsafe 
however, to base on this fact alone the theory (in itself possible) that like 
the charioteer celebrated by Pindar, lie was a Sicilian, and to connect this 
with Dummler’s similar suggestion as to Hieron, 3 Sikelos, and Sikanos 


1 See Diimmler, Bovn^r Stnriicn, pp. 70-77. - A.Z 1SS4 p, 2^1 

3 BoPnrf' Stmhm, p. -SO. 
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The list of vases given above enables ns to treat of Phintias less sum- 
marily than has hitherto been the ease. Klein’s article accompanying the 
publication of the Corneto amphora assigns to him a position between 
Andokides and Euthumides in the series of amphora-painters, and rates his 
originality at a somewhat low standard. It may be admitted that in point of 
invention, and especially in interest of subject, our artist does not take a high 
rank when compared c.g. with Euphronios. If, however, the Petersburg 
krater is rightly included among the works of Phintias, there would be 
reason to modify this view, while on the other hand the admirably conceived 
genre-scene from tlie interior of the Baltimore cylix displays a gift of a 
different order. The Athens cylix is a piece of admirably fine and careful 
drawing. The appearance of these small but carefully’ executed vases beside 
those of large size finds its parallel in tlie case of Euthumides, in the list of 
whose works stands (at present in isolation) the Pinax of the Museo Boeehi 
(iv. 2 Scheme). This work reminds us in subject — a stooping warrior holding 
bis helmet in his right hand — of the Athens cylix of Phintias, and certainly 
belongs to the same period. The Museo Bocchi also contains a small cylix 
(vii. 2 Scheme) with the representation of a youth reclining and playing the 
(BdpjBnov, bearing the inscription Xatpias /caXo? which may with great pro- 
bability be attributed to Phintias, and with certainty to a contemporary 
artist of his school. The series — an extremely numerous one — of pinakes or 
small cylices with representations only in the interior, is of course a con- 
tinuation of the tradition of Epiktetos himself, who leads the way in the 
case of the last-mentioned subject by two cylices which, it is true, also have 
external representations, Xos. 9 and 10 in Klein’s list, both with the love- 
name "Imrap^o^. to which we shall have to return. It is important to insist 
on the appearance of the names of Phintias and Euthumides in this con- 
nection as a Lor to any 7 too pronounced separation of painters of amphorae 
&e. from painters of cylices. 

Bearing tlds in mind, let us pass on to the larger works of Phintias. 
Klein, 1 2 in discussing the Antaios-krater of Euphronios, justly called attention 
to the appearance of a series of large vases, chiefly kraters of calix-form, at 
the period of Euphronios’ career, and characterised their style as ! eine 
Steigerung des gleichzeitigen Schalenstiles.’ From the kraters of this class 
it is impossible to separate the few existing psykters,- and various forms of 
the amphora, such as the Kroesos vase in the Louvre and the Boreas vase in 
the Berlin Museum. Apart from the evidence of style, the period to 
which the greater part of these vases belong is fixed by the signatures 
(Euphronios, Euthumides, [Euxijtheos, Duris) and the love-name Leagros, 
which occurs on four vases of the class. It is into this circle that we must 
admit Phintias, who will take his place with the first three artists named as 
representing an earlier, more severe stage than Duris, in whose psykter 


1 Euphronios," y\<. 117 f. , 129, &c. subjects, but may be inferred from the ornamen- 

2 1 have in iny possession a small psykter tation to belong to tVs period, 
said to come fiom Tan.igra, which has no figure- 
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Dimnnler 1 has traced the influence of Brygos. Brygos himself will find a 
place in the list, if, as I believe to be the case, he was the painter of the great 
Danae-krater in Petersburg (Hermitage 1723), which deserves a more ac- 
curate publication than it has received in Gerhard, Berliner lVincielmanns- 
prograimn, 1S54, fiom which are derived Welcker, A. I), v. pi. XVI., XVII., 
and Baumeister, Dcnkmdlcr, 448. The resemblance of this krater to the 
work of Brygos is apparent from these illustrations, and the attribution is 
confirmed by an examination of the vase. More particularly I would call 
attention to the fact that on the i/idinov worn by Danae as she sits on the 
couch I found the rows of small, almost imperceptible dots, suggesting stitches, 
running in a direction at right angles to the folds of the dress, to which 
Dummler 2 has called attention as a practice of Brygos, as also to the form 
assumed by the black edge of the igdriov. Brygos, again, almost entirely 
gives lip the palmettos under the handles of his cylices, and it is quite in 
keeping with this that the Danae-krater has no ornament above the handles, 
whereas c.g. the Petersburg krater, which I have attributed to Phintias, 
shows an elaborate system of large palmettes in that place, recalling the 
krater in Berlin (2180), published by Klein A.Z. 1879 pi. IV. and attributed 
by him to Euthumides. The same use of a luxuriant system of palmettes 
is found on the stamnos-fraginents here published, although unusual in the 
case of aidpvoL, and reminds us of the overgrown palmettes found on early 
r.f. cylices. 

It will thus be seen that a parallel development to that of the painting 
of cylices went on in the region of the krater, pvskter, amphora, &c., to trace 
the history of which the materials are not sufficiently accumulated. That it 
was furthered, however, bj r the same artists in both cases may 7 be seen from 
the recurrence of the names Euphrouios, Duris, Brygos. Perhaps an exag- 
gerated importance has been attached since the appearance of Klein’s, 
Auphronios to the development of the cylix. That the krater, for example, 
is an offshoot of the cylix, as Klein appears to think, 3 is a very questionable 
proposition. An examination of the eaily r.f. kraters shows that we start 
with a comparatively heavy form (. Fudicanykr 40 = Berlin 2180), in which 
the lines of the walls are quite straight, with no curve at all, while the 
handles take their rise from a very prominent swelling below the decorated 
sui face. Instances of this are the Berlin krater mentioned above and the 
Petersburg krater, which I attribute to Phintias. The Antaios-krater of 
Euphrouios I have not seen, but the untrustworthy illustration M. d. 1 . 1855 V. 
is at least not inconsistent with the fact of its possessing a similar form. 
The Danae krater is somewhat lighter in form and measurably lighter 
in weight, but the curve is still scarcely perceptible. A series might 
easily be formed, showing how the graceful calix-fonn of c.g. the Niobid- 
Argonaut krater from Oivieto was reached. 1 Now there is at least one 


1 Buttvrr s id//'-;?, p. rr. n«»te 11 

~ Bonacr Studied. j». 7^>. 

Enthronin'*, pp 117. 2*’ 7. 
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instance known to me at present of a b.f. krater of the older form — Peters- 
burg 49. Moreover the signed vases of the class (except the psykter of 
Duris) all belong to the Leagros-period, is. to a period immediately suc- 
ceeding the transition of styles ; and, in particular, the krater and pyskter of 
Euphronios belong to his Leagros-period, is. to the time before he became a 
really great cylix- pa inter. That Phintias belongs to the same period is proved 
not only by his stylistic affinities, but by his use of the love-name Megakles, 
which he shares with Euthumides. 

The occurrence of a stamnos among his signed works is of great importance 
as furnishing a link in the history of that vase-form, a history which has yet to 
be written. Klein 1 remarks that the love-names connect the painters of stamnoi 
with the great cylix-painters, and it would not be difficult to trace the develop- 
ment of the stamnos through the same stages of style as c.<j. the krater. I have, 
it is true, seen no black-figured stamnos. In the collection of drawings, however, 
preserved in the library' of the Berlin Museum there are contained two b.f. vases 
described in the inventory as stamnoi. The first (Mappe xi. 73) is a vase ii rmeily 
in the Oanino collection. The decoration consists of a series of twenty-four 
figures, engaged in the exercises of the palaestra. There is no drawing of the 
form of the vase, and the representation appears tc be unbroken by handles, 
so that the vase may perhaps be a deinos — the form from which the stamnos 
is immediately descended. The second vase (Mappe xiv. 17) might, indeed, 
be described as a stamnos, if we may trust the drawing, evidently very badly 
executed. Only one side is represented. On the right is a column with 
white capital. A youth wearing a band in bis hair and a chlaniys (with 
white edge) thrown over his shoulders is running to leftwards, looking back at 
the column. He holds an axe in his right hand. The drawing is quite 
styleless, and the whole seems to me not above suspicion. In any case it 
would not be safe to assume that the vase is really archaic. We may 
therefore treat the existence of b.f. stamnoi as problematical, and proceed to 
consider early r.f. specimens of the class. The only signatures ate those of 
Pamphaios, whose vase is somewhat exceptional in shape, and Phintias. We 
do not meet with signed stamnoi again until the time of Hennonax, 
Polygnotos, and Smikros — who should be placed here if the unsigned vase at 
Arezzo (-1/. J. 1 . viii. 6) is really characteristic of his style. Although, however, 
signatures are absent, the gradation of styles can be traced as clearly' as in 
the case of the krater. The fragment in Berlin (2181) is rightly described 
by Furtwangler as being ‘ in the style of the first period of Euphronios.’ The 
Orestes vase, on the other hand (Berlin 2184, Gerhard, Etruslc. Ccunp. Vas. 
xxiv.), shows the distinctive marks of the school of Brygos, although it is not 
certainly attributable to that master’s own hand. We may remark the form 
of Orestes’ helmet, which resembles that of the giant on the reverse of the 
Gigantomachy cylix (Berlin 2293), where Furtwangler rightly calls attention 
to the forehead-piece apparently formed so as to express the wavy contour of 
the hair underneath it. This cylix, although unsigned, may' with complete 


1 Vascn mil Li-Uingsinechr if ten. p. ti. 
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certainty be attributed to Brygos, and the formation of the helmet described 
above is, so far as I know, only found on vases resembling the work of Brygos 
in style. 1 Moreover, the manner in which 1 Vorzeichnung ’ is employed is 
that of Brygos. Whereas in the work of Euphronios, Phintias, &c., the 
preliminary sketch with the blunt point was made with great care, so that a 
careful inspection is often necessary in order to determine whether a given 
vase shows traces of the ptractice, the vases of Brygos and his school, and 
among them the Orestes vase, display a free use of the blunt point, which at 
times is so marked as to suggest the idea that shading was intended /■.//. on a 
convex surface like that of the leg. where we often find two or three lines on 
each side drawn in this manner in. the soft clay. 2 To the same period as 
the Orestes stamnos will belong that which bears the same love-name, 
Nikoskratos, at Palermo (1503), figured in Inghirami, Vasi jijtdi 77, 78, while 
the Medea stamnos (Berlin 2188) is of somewhat more advanced date. 
Enough has been said to show that the history of the stamnos runs strictly 
parallel to that of the cylix, and that there is no reason to suppose any 
division of the branches of industry in the case of vase-painting. To tiace 
the same continuity in the case of the ‘Nolan’ amphora, L vasu a colonnette’ 
and pelike would lead us too far from the immediate subject, as we have no 
signed vases of Phintias belonging to any of those classes. The results of 
a study of such vases, however, would certainly not militate against the 
piiuciple here laid down, viz. that in the history of early r.f. vase-painting 
the development of the cylix cannot be treated in isolation. 

We have, then, established the position of Phintias in the group of 
‘ severe ’ r.f. vase painters of which Euphronios and Euthumides are the 
leading figures The first-named is the most versatile member of the circle, 
as be is also the most original of Greek vase-painters. Euthumides, so far as 
w r e know him at present, only departs fiom the practice of painting large- 
vases in the case of the pinax in the Museo Bocchi, which is, however, of 
importance as establishing his relations with the Epiktetan ciicle ; while 
Kachrylion, whose connection with the group may be traced in his use of the 
love-name Leagros, and in the iact that he made a vase {tainted by 
Euphronios, seems to have confined himself to the cylix and pinax. The 
(fragmentary) signature of [Euxijtheos on the Louvre krater with Aeaypo* 
tca\6i furnishes a link of connection between our group and that of the 
! hieratic ’ cylix-painters Oltos and Sosias, to the fiist of whom Enxitheos 
furnished cylices tor painting. An even more direct connection is given by 
the fragments in the Acropolis Museum published by Winter 3 and apparently 
signed by Euphronios, which treat the legend of Peleus and Thetis quite 
in the ‘hieratic’ manner. The characteristic phenomena of this class of vases 
are well known. In the first place, we have traces that the artists had not 


1 Cp. the unsigned vase of Brygos Archacolo- is furnished by the 1 hmae-starnnos [M.d I. IS.'iii 

‘J'"> xxxii. 8, 9, 11, which also shows the rows viii. I, in the developed style of Hieion and 

dots. Brygos. 

2 An interesting parallel to the Daiue-krater s Jahrltuk, 1SSS. ii. 
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yet freed themselves from the restraints of b.f. technique. The use of the 
incised line is the best known of these indications. Phintias, Euthumides 
and Kachrylion use it commonly to represent the outline of the hair, &c, 
Klein, it is true, states 1 that Euphronios never employs it. He attributes, 
however, to that artist the external decoration of the British -Museum cylix 
signed by Pamphaios, where the incised liair-outline more than once occurs, 
while it is found on a recently-discovered fragment of the Peleus-Thetis vase 
from the Acropolis. The use of purple, as Schneider pointed out, 2 is also a 
survival from b.f. painting. A characteristic instance may be noted in the 
case ot the Autiopeia cylix of Kachrylion in the British Museum, where the 
drawing is of the most developed r.f. style, showing the influence of 
Euphronios, while the tails of two of the horses attached to Theseus’ chariot 
remind one of similar hoi se -tails on b.f. vases. They are tilled in, in the one 
case with purple, in the other with white, and the outlines are incised. 

The second notable characteristic of our group is a marked con- 
ventionality, not to say stylization, which shows itself (1) in the drawing 
of garments with severely geometrical ‘swallow-tail’ folds, (2) in a highly 
elaborated and conventional system of drawing the nude, in order to indicate 
muscles, ribs, &c. This is usually executed with thin varnish. Among con- 
ventional devices may also be classed that of representing curly hair by rows 
of raised points laid on in black varnish, the so-called ‘ Buckelldckchen.’ 
The extraordinary care with which these were formed is well illustrated by 
the Petersburg krater which I assign to Phintias. A break runs through the 
back of the head of Theseus, and the restorer has been forced to imitate the 
‘ Buckellockcheu,’ but has entirely failed to lay on the black varnish with the 
certainty of touch of the original artist. On holding the vase to the light 
the superior regularity of the small raised cones in the original parts of the 
head is manifest, and was rightly used by Petersen as a criterion for denying 
the genuineness of the head of the fallen warrior, otherwise a marvellously 
clever piece of imitation. A masterpiece of this conventional art is the 
Antaios-krater of Euphronios, which combines in one the stylised drawing of 
the nude illustrated by the British Museum hvdria of Phintias, and the 
geometrical garments to be seen on the obverse of his stanmos. 

■ In respect of technical skill we must assign a high place to Phintias 
among the exponents of this system of drawing. Both in his larger vases 
such as the Corneto amphora and in such a small gem as the Athens cylix the 
resources of the school are displayed to the full. Details such as the eyelashes, 
the down on the check, and the circle of dots representing the hair on the 
nipple of the male breast are carefully put in, and the contours are drawn with 
an admirable firmness of touch. Except when looked at under the technical 
aspects, however, the art of Phintias is not entitled to a high degree of admira- 
tion. Originality of conception and inventive genius are not qualities which 
can be attributed to him. He remains at the standpoint of the earlier works 
of Euphronios, and does not appear to have been carried away by the influence 


1 /’on iui>j * p. 271. 


2 Jahrbuch, 15S0 p. 199. 
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of the superior originality of that artist as shown in his later productions. 
Like Euphronios in his earlier days, Phintias treats by preference the current 
subjects from the myths of Herakles which formed the staple of b.f. vase- 
painting. Twice he gives us the contest for the Delphic tripod, a subject in 
the treatment of which he seems to be under the influence of Andokides, 
although in each case he shows a slightly differing type, as indeed the type ot 
this scene was, it would seem, one of the most unfixed in the repertoire of the 
b.f. vase-painters. It is unfortunately impossible to identify with certainty 
the subject of the obverse of the stamnos and those of the unsigned Petersburg 
krater : the latter, if complete, would no doubt show an advance in respect 
of originality. The main subject of the British Museum hydria is a somewhat 
ingenious variation of the scene so common on later b.f. hydriae, where a 
procession of maidens is represented in the act of drawing water from a 
fountain. The change of sex gave the artist an opportunity for displaying to 
the full his powers of drawing the nude ; while on the shoulder of the same 
vase we have one of the long series of scenes from the sympodon which 
suddenly make their appearance at this epoch — a scene exactly similar to 
that which Euthumides considered sufficient decoration for his hydria now' 
preserved at Bonn. 1 In the palaestric scene on the reverse of the stamnos 
Phintias is again drawing on the common stock of his contemporary artists 
and produces a picture worthy to take its place beside the well-known 
krater in Berlin (2180) already referred to, generally attributed to Eu- 
thumides. 

We may now consider what the period was of which Phintias is so 
characteristic a representative. I have called it above the Leagros-period, 
from the love-name which is most characteristic, and which links together 
the largest number of artists. From our present point of view, however, it 
might with ecpial justice be called the Megakles- period, since the name of 
Megakles, which we find on the British Museum hydria, forms a link 
between Phintias and Euthumides. The question is, Do these names furnish 
us with any external evidence, and if so, of what nature, towards deter- 
mining the date of the vase-painters who employ' them ? 

Since Studniczka’s article in the Jahrbnch of 1887 there has been a 
widely-spread tendency to push back the date of the transition of stvles into 
the end of the Peisistratid period. Klein, in the introduction to his Va»ai 
mit Lieblingdnschriftcn, has tried to counteract this theory. His treatment 
of the evidence centres on two main points of importance. 

(1) The chronology of Leagros and Glaukon, whose names mark the 
beginning and end of the career of Euphronios. Leagros was killed when 
commanding in Thrace in 4G7 B.C., Glaukon commanded the Athenian fleet 
in 432 B.C. Assuming them to have been youthful knights about twenty- 
years before those dates, we should get 490—450 as the period of the 
activity of Euphronios, and the beginnings of r.f. vase-painting would be 
thrown back to a period shortly before the Persian wars. 


1 A.Z. 1S73, ix. 
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(2) The pinax in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford with the inscription 
M iXtuiS/j? /ca\6i and the representation of a ‘ Persian rider ’ is an advanced 
work of Epiktetos, stylistically parallel to his two signed vases bearing the 
inscription r 'lTnrap^o<; xaAoi. It was painted, according to Klein’s theory, 
under the inspiration of Marathon and must be dated about 488 B.C. This 
being the case, the Hipparchos whose name appears on the vases of Epiktetos 
cannot be the son of Peisistratos, as Studniczka would have us believe. It 
is not as a matter of fact true that the name Hipparchos disappears from 
Athenian history after 514 b.c. The name of the archon of 496 B.c. is 
sufficient to disprove this. 

It appears to me that Klein’s argumentation on these points is in some 
details open to criticism. I write on this subject, however, with much 
diffidence, as the subject is shortly to be treated by Studniczka. Neverthe- 
less, as I stated some portion of the argument in a paper read at Athens in 
March immediately after the publication of Aristotle’s treatise irepl 
’ AOtjvai'oav 7ro\LTela<t, I shall restate my views shortly in this context. 
Firstly, as to the Mikiades pinax. That the rider is necessarily a Persian 
from the army of Darius is in no way proved. Klein compares the painted 
statue now in the Acropolis Museum. Even the sex of this latter figure is 
not certain, and it has frequently been held to be an Amazon. That the 
figure belonged to a monument in memory of Marathon seems quite incon- 
sistent with its style, which can scarcely be placed later than the close of 
the sixth century. There is therefore no reason why the Oxford pinax should 
not represent e.y. a Scythian horseman. As to Miltiades, the question as to 
his whereabouts between 512 B.c. and 496 B.c. has, as is well known, never 
been answered. But is there any reason to suppose that he may not have 
•spent at least a portion of that time in Athens ? If the Epiktetos pinax be 
rightly referred, as I believe, to that period, a date will be arrived at 
which I should consider more in harmony with facts and with the time 
necessary for the development of vase-painting than the dates either of 
Studniczka or of Klein. To uphold Studniezka’s date we should almost bo 
forced to assume that the Miltiades mentioned was the elder of that name, 
killed in 515 B.c. and this seems very improbable, whereas the assumption 
that the victor of Marathon is the person named, and that the painting of 
the Scythian rider refers to his adventures in the north, creates no difficulty. 

Another line of argument converging on the same result is furnished by 
the information given in the Aristotelian work Trepl ’ Athjvaiwv 7roXrrei'a? as 
to the ostracism of Hipparchos, Megakles, and Xauthippos. From the 
eighteenth chapter of this work we obtain the following series of dates: — 
4SS. Ostracism of Hipparchos, son of Cliarmos. 

487. Ostracism of Megakles, son of Hippokrates. 

486. Ostracism of Xauthippos, son of Ariphron. 

As is well known, oarpaKa used on the two latter occasions are preserved to 
us : — 

(1) the oarpaKov published by Benndorf, It ncchischc uml Siciliscfie 
VuSdL^ihh r, xxix. !<*, inscribed Meyax-Xi/v 'linroKpaTov^ ' AAcoTreKijdev, which 
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confirms the statement of Aristotle as against those of the Orators, who refer 
the ostracism to the maternal grandfather of Alcibiades, who was the son of 
Kleisthenes, and first cousin of Megakles the son of Hippokrates. 1 

(2) the otrTpatcov— a fragment of carelessly painted b.f. work— published 
by Studniczka in the Jakrbuch, 1887 p. 161, inscribed =,dvdL7nro^ ’Appi<f>- 
povos. 

The identification of Megakles the son of Hippokrates with the person 
celebrated by Phintias and Euthumides is accepted as at least probable by 
Klein, and it seems to be supported by the polychrome pinax in the Acropolis 
Museum published by Benndorf (’E <p. ’Ap%. 1887 VI.), where the name 
Meya/cXl}? has been erased and EXau/ctm;? substituted. The style of the 
drawing is not at all dissimilar to that of the two artists mentioned. It may 
very well be a work of Euthumides. 

I should further identify the Hipparchus celebrated by Epiktetos, not, 
as Studniczka does, with the tyrant, but with his brother-in-law, the son of 
Charmos. 2 Studniczka 3 argues that both this individual, having been 
the first person ostracised after the expulsion of the tyiants, and the 
(possibly identical) archon of 496, would have been in the flower of their 
youth while the Peisistratidae still reigned. It is, however, unnecessary 
to suppose that the epithet /caXo? was applied ouly to etyijfSoi. No doubt 
the name of any politician or prominent personage who happened to enjoy 
a passing popularity might appear in the same formula. And in the light of 
the information derived from the newly discovered treatise of Aristotle, which 
shows us that Hipparchus remained in Athens until 488 B.C., the history of 
vase-painting may he placed on a satisfactory cluonological basis by the 
assumption that the career of Epiktetos and the popularity of Hipparchus 
and Miltiades fall within the closing decade of the sixth century, while the 
period of Megakles’ lame will be placed some years later and abruptly 
terminated by his ostracism in 487 is. c., at which date his name had probably 
stood for no long period on the Acropolis pinax ftom which it was erased. 
The name of his father, Hippokrates, the brother of Kleisthenes, appears, as 
might be expected, on b.f. hydriae, while that of his son Euryptolemos occurs 
on cylices in the advanced style of Duris. 

Our final result, then, occupies an intermediary position between the 
chronologies of Studniczka and Klein, and is attained by taking as a starting- 
point, not the Leagros-Glaukon chronology of the latter, which could without 
great difficulty be harmonised with the dates given above, nor the Hipparchos 
chronology of the former, which is based on a confuAmi of persons, but the 
chronology whose fixed point is the ostracism of Megakles, who is celebrated 
on the hydria of Phintias. 

H. Stl'art Jones. 


1 Lys. c. Ale. I. 39. Pseud. -Audoe. c. Ale. 34. Hist. Geu^e. i. p. 364 1 . 

2 IvleLtodeino'j (tv. Ath. 6<’>9 c. (MulVr. Fr">j. 3 JuhrhiU'h 1887, p. 166 . 
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THE NORTH DOORWAY OF THE ERECHTHEUM. 

Mr. Schultz in his paper upon the above subject, published in the last 
number of the Journal of Hellenic Studies, pointed out some interesting facts 
which had not been hitherto noticed, and also advanced several new theoiies. 
My object in writing the following notes is to draw attention to one of the 
theories put forward by him and which I do not think he has proved. And 
I do this the more willingly as Mr. Schultz at the close of his article expressly 
states that he gives his theories in order to open up further discussion on the 
subject. The point I refer to is the contention that the present door-jambs 
are not contemporary with the rest of the building, and that the decorations of 
the original doorway were much simpler. 

Towards the end of the article, classed under points of miscellaneous 
evidence, mention is made of some iron cramps ‘ the principal use for which 
would have been to steady the jambs, not actually to tie them back.' Now 
these cramps, which Mr. Schultz considers of such slight importance, appear to 
me to be the main evidence as to whether the present jambs are original or 
not, for if it can be proved that the cramps have been in any way altered, or 
if they are not fulfilling the purpose for which they were placed in the wall, 
then we have certain proof that the jambs are later. 

Fortunately pait of the second course of the walling on the cast side of 
the doorway is broken away, which enables us to examine one of these 
cramps (see photograph, Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. xii. Plate 1). 
When examining and taking measurements of this cramp I discovered that 
the tail-piece in the jamb still retains some of its lead fixing, and this lead 
could only have been run in to the mortise-hole lefuee. the third course of 
walling was laid, and so on for each successive cramp, or in other words the 
jamb stone must have been hoisted up into position befoie the walling was 
built, and then as each course of stone was laid the cramps were fixed, first 
the T-shaped end into the wall, and then the lead run in to the tail-piece in 
the jamb and the ‘slightly wider and downward turn of the holes’ was not to 
allow the jambs to be adjusted into position, but was necessary for the lead to 
run down and form a key, and also to enable the tail-end of the cramps to be 
placed in the jamb before the T end could be put in the block of the wall, as 
otherwise it would not have been possible to fix the cramp at all. (See Plan 
and Section.) This then to me is conclusive evidence that the jambs as they 
exist are original and contemporary with the building. 

The use of these cramps was certainly to tie back the jambs and not, as 
Mr. Schultz says, simply to steady them. The rebating of the jamb on to 
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the wall (A on plan) would prevent any lateral movement towards the interior, 
but the inclination inwards of the jambs at the top would certainly necessi- 
tate the use of such cramps to tie them back to counteract any tendency of 
falling in. 

As far as I can understand from Mr. Schultz’s article the reason he ascribes 
for the present jambs being later is that, ‘ when the first lintel was broken 
they found it practically impossible to cut out the w hole of the lintel and 
replace it as it stood, so they altered the arrangement and design of the door 
by putting in new' heavy jambs in one stone strong enough to support the 
new lintel, and so did aw'ay with the necessity of again resting and tying it 
into the w'alloneach side’; but surely this is very slight evidence upon which 
to base such an assertion, for w hen the building was being erected the natural 
way would have been to tail in the lintel stone, however strong the jambs 
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w'ere, and afterwards when the first lintel was broken the simplest and most 
practical way of repairing the damage would be not to tail in the ends of the 
lintel, but to support it on the jambs, provided they were strong enough, and 
the fact that the present jambs are strong enough is no reason that there 
were earlier ones that were not. 

Mr. Schultz also calls attention to the fact that the ornament on the 
jambs differs considerably from that of the rest of the building, and seems to 
assume from this that the present jambs must be later, although at the same 
time be says the detail is quite equal to any of the other decorations for 
delicacy and refinement of execution. In answer to this the question 
naturally arises, Why should not the decoration of such a special feature as 
this doorway differ from the other parts of the building ? 




the north doorway of the erechtheum. 
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It then it can be proved by the existence of the cramps that the present 
jambs are original, the theory put forward by Mr. Schultz and also by Mr. 
Ernest Gardner that the dvpai of the inscription were jamb stones belonging 
to this doorway falls to the ground, and t-lie question as to the meaning of the 
terms Bvpai and %uya remains still undecided. 

Mr. Gardner on page 15 speaking of Micliaelis’ interpretation as 
representing the leaves and rails of a door says, ‘ There are serious difficulties 
in the way of such an interpretation, especially since a door with marble 
leaves seems very improbable.’ There is certainly no existing example as far 
as I know of such a door belonging to classic times, though many stone doors 
still remain in Syria and there are two examples of marble doors of Byzantine 
times, probably following Greek tradition, one in the gallery of S. Sophia, 
Constantinople, and another pair of doors, now used as wall panelling in the 
M ovrj tj;? x°*P a<i a ^ so at Constantinople, a drawing of which was published 
by Prof. Aitchison in the Builder of February 28th 1891. The sizes of 
these latter doors agree very nearly with the dimensions given in the Erech- 
theum inscription. 

There is also another point about the inscription I would mention, 
though perhaps not much value can be attached to it, and it is that the 
dimensions given are 8] feet high by 2J feet broad with no third dimension 
for the depth or thickness, an omission which might well be allowed in de- 
scribing a thin slab of marble like a door, where it is the superficial area 
which is wanted, but not at all likely to be omitted in giving the dimensions 
of a door-jamb where it is the cubical area which is required. 

If I may be allowed to add another theory to the many which have 
already been advanced as to the position of these four dvpai in the building, 
it is that they formed two pairs of doors, connecting the two aisles with the 
western part of the building — and the sizes of which would be 8| feet high by 
5 feet wide. The two openings in the western cross-wall as shown in Mr. 
Penrose’s plan of the Erechtheum ( Principles of Athenian Architecture, 2nd 
edition) are exactly this width, namely 5 feet, though as Mr. Penrose says, 

‘ The width of these aisles shown in the restored plan is derived from the 
doorways which lately existed in the western wall, but their exact original 
position must be considered indeterminate because the whole interior of the 
temple, including the western cross wall appears to have been much altered.’ 
If one allows that the Bvpai were doors, then, according to Mr. E. Gardner’s 
interpretation of the inscription, the difficultv about the £byd is at once ex- 
plained, by taking them to be the rails of the doors into which black stones 
were inlaid as decorations: and as the features of a marble door would in all 
probability be borrowed from a wooden one, so would these names also be 
borrowed from the same source. This method of inlaying diffeient materials 
as decorations we know was used elsewhere in the Erechtheum, as for instance 
the inlaid centres of different coloured glass or stone in the interlacing orna- 
ment round the capitals of the noith portico. 


Sidney H. Barnsley. 
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GEAMEriLTH 

eiciAi enmaAaAi 
eiciAwpoc 

ni A e P H 0 Y C K A T € C K € Y A C € N 
5 EKTOYIAlOY£YC£B£IACXAPIN 

ETTAT A6WI 

U 6 AYTOKPATOPOCKAICAPOCTITOY 
AIAiOYAAPIANOYANTUjNINOYCEBACTOY 
EYCEBOYC//' 4>AW(j)l 

6ea fj.eyl(TTi) 

Fl'crtSl iv 

E laihu>po<; 

WiaOprjov'i KarecrKevaaev 

iic rov Ihiov eucre/Se/a? %dpiv 
€7r’ ayaOwi 

L iff avToKpaTopos Kaicrapo<i Titov 
A l\cov ASpuivov ’ Avtovlvov Seftaarov 
Eucre/Sofw. (f>aa>(f)L 

A rectangular slab of marble, measuring 14^ in. x 12 in. x nearly 1], 
Brought from Egypt in 1890 by Prof. AY. Robertson Smith, now in the 
library of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; said to have been found in the 
neighbourhood of Memphis. 

Dated the nineteenth year of Antoninus Pius, a.d. 157. 

The letters are not all of the same size or shape, being s juarer in the 
upper part of the inscription, 1-3, as £, and in the rest, especially the last 
three lines, approaching to the shape of written characters, as C £, A A 
They have been coloured red, and many of them still are so. 

(2) MAahs, (4) IhaOprjov 9 : I can find no trace of these places. The 
second, Prof. W. R. Smith suggests, may be the Place of Hathor. 

(6j Iota adscript kept in this old formula, although it is omitted 
in (1). 


Mb H. I). Rouse. 
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Till', reason which is to bo r. corded in the following pages has been 
marked by a persevering and wide-spread activity, both on the part of the 
Greek Government and the Archaeological Society, and also among all the 
foreign schools established in Athens. This activity has been rewarded by re- 
sults which are in many cases very interesting ; but at the same time there are 
no discoveries to record so fortunate and brilliant, as tlmse which gave ns last 
season the gold cups of Baphion or the great group by Damophon at Lycosura. 
One lact, however, is of higher importance than any single discovery. The 
lung-postponed excavation of Delphi has at last been formally conceded to the 
French School. Those who have heard of the complicated negotiations which 
have been going on about this matter for the last few years may he surprised 
to hear that the original draft of the contract, which was published last 
spring, bears the date 1S87. But it did not receive the Royal assent and so 
become law until 13/25 April, 1891. The chief features of the agreement, 
which follows the same lines as that made with the Germans about Olympia, 
are as follows. Right of compulsory expropriation is given, as in the case of 
roads and railways ; all land thus acquired becomes the property of the Greek 
Government, as also do all antiquities of any kind which may he discovered. 
On the other hand the right of excavation is given to the French for ten rears, 
and also the exclusive right of copying, photographing, and publishing all an- 
tiquities discovered for five years from the date of discovery in each case. The 
expropriation of the village of Castri is a difficult and tedious process; hut it 
is to be hoped that work will actually begin upon the site of Delphi during 
the coming season. All will await its results with the highest interest, and 
with confidence that the French School, under the able direction of M. 
Homolle, will carry out the excavations with the same high efficiency that 
has marked its other undertakings. 

The excavation of the Acropolis at Athens had been completed before 
my last report ; but one or two inscriptions, which though previously found 
had neither been pieced together nor published, call for notice. In referring 
to these, as for much other information, I am indebted to the official AeXr/oc, 
edited by M. Cabbadias. Dr. Lolling’s publications and notes upon in- 
scriptions in this periodical are of the highest interest ; and the descriptions 
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and plans of recently discovered monuments, which take a more prominent 
place than before, add greatly to its scientific value. It is only to be re- 
gretted that, in conjunction with this higher efficiency, a greater punctuality 
in the production of the monthly numbers cannot be attained. The difficulties 
in the way of such an improvement are obvious, but the gain would certainly 
be proportionate. 1 

The most important of the inscriptions has been pieced together out of 
forty-one fragments, nine of them already published in the Attic Corpus, and is 
published by Dr. Lolling in the AeXr tov, and discussed by him at greater length 
in the ’A Orjva. It is concerning a temple described in the inscription as the 
Hecatompedon ; it seems nearly certain that the two slabs on which the 
inscription is cut formed part of the anta of this temple itself. Thus we have 
it proved that at the time when the insciiptions were cut — probably in the last 
quarter of the sixth century, and certainly long befoie the present Parthenon 
was built — there existed a building with the name hecatompedon ; its relation 
to the Parthenon, and the manner in which its name became transferred, if 
it was so transferred, to the cella of the later building, are matters of con- 
troversy which cannot be touched here ; but it must be acknowledged that 
Ta oha'iiiara rd ev rco 'E*:aTo/x7reSr<> is a description fitting remarkably well 
the plan of the temple just south of the Erecbtheum. Dr. Lolling’s attempt 
to connect all later inscriptions that mention the Hecatompedon with this 
early temple, and not with the Parthenon, seems open to much graver doubts, 
and will hardly meet with universal acceptance. 

Another short inscription is worth quoting in full ; it runs : — 

ri'ivhe Kop>)v aved)]Kev dirap^rv . . . Xoy^o? tr/pn? 

ijv oi Ilovrop.eScoi’ yjpvaoTpialv ejropev. 

Here it seems that we have a help in the difficult problem of the identifica- 
tion of the female statues found in such numbers on the Acropolis — or lather 
a warning against any attempt to identify them, since the dedicator himself 
was content to call his offering ‘ a maiden ’ ; we have also a warning against 
drawing any conclusions from the nature of the offering as to the sex or 
character of either deity or worshipper, since the one is Poseidon in this case 
the other a fisherman. Other inscriptions which were found on the Acro- 
polis contain dedications to Zeus Karai/3aTi Zeus Xaios, Dioiie and Zmis 
Polieus. 

A good many very interesting discoveries have resulted, as was to be 
expected, from the extension of the Piraeus Railway. The line taken by the 
new cutting proceeds parallel to the Hermes Street across the district north 
of the Theseum, and then it bends at right angles, and proceeds along the 
Athena Street to the Place de la Concorde ('O povoia). On a spot which lies 
upon a straight line drawn from the Theseum to the Dipvlon Gate, several 
insciiptions were found in situ, which have a special interest from the record 


1 For many of the facts recorded in this 
report I am indebted to this invduable peiionj- 


cal , and I i-^u to ex pi ess once more my obli 
g’Uion to it tliiniighout. 
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they contain that they were set up in the temenos of the Demos and the 
Charites. It was known before, from a throne in the theatre and other 
evidence, that a common cult of these divinities existed ; but its seat is now 
ascertained for the first time. Unfortunately Pausanias does not mention 
their temenos by name, or we should have gained a valuable point in the 
much-disputed topogiaphy of his route; but it is suggested with much pro- 
bability that it was among the lepu Oea >v that he speaks of as adjoining one 
of the porticoes that led from the gate to the Ceramieus. In any case, the 
contents of the inscriptions, which are mostly in memory of public and 
political services, seem to imply that they were set up in or near the Agora, 
the centre of public life ; and thus we have a distinct gain in the evidence as 
to the most difficult of all problems in Athenian topography. Another dis- 
covery, made only about 40 yards east of these inscriptions, is in itself of 
still higher interest, for it gives us one more work which, if it cannot be 
reckoned as an original from the hand of one of the great masters of antiquity, 
may at least be a subordinate part of his design. It consists of a square 
basis, surmounted by what appears to be the base of a circular pedestal ; on 
each of three sides is represented a tripod and a figure of a horseman, in 
relief ; on the fourth side is the inscription : — 

( i > v\apxoui'Te$ evlKwv avOnnrtKT/a 

Arj/j,atveTO<; Ap/reou Ilatar'eu?, 

A i]pea<; A ij/j^aiverov Tiaiavevs, 

\i)p.aiveTov Ilamrtu?. 

Bpua£(? eVoo/cre;'. 

It is clear, as Dr. Lolling remarks, that the victories in the contest of the 
avOnnrao-la, or cavalry manoeuvres — as described by Xenophon in his Hip- 
jiarchicus, iii. 11 tqq . — must have been won by Demaenetus and bis two 
sons at different times, when they successively held the office of Phylarch. 
What the offering was is not clear; it may have been a tripod, but it appears 
from the mention of the artist’s name to have been some other more 
sculptural w r ork. In any case it w r as probably an early work of Brvaxis, 
before he was associated with Scopas in the sculptural decoration of the 
Mausoleum, and was probably dedicated about the middle of the 4tli century. 
The reliefs upon the basis may well be considered as bearing as close a 
relation to Brvaxis as the Mantinean reliefs, front the basis of the gieat 
group of Leto Apollo and Artemis, bear to Parax’teks. But it must be 
confessed that, judged by this standard, the new reliefs are disappointing, 
though of course the subject offers no very great scope for originality. The 
horse is w r ell designed, but is mechanically repeated upon all three sides ; and 
the execution in detail does not rise above artisans’ v'oik. It is natural to 
compare at once the horses in the Mausoleum frieze ; and some points 
certainly do seem to show resemblance: the result of a more careful investi- 
gation and comparison will be interesting. Tne basis has now been placed in 
the National Museum. 
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Another inscription found in the railway cutting tells us of the evil 
days of Athens ; it belonged to an honorary statue set up by the Athenians 
to C. Carrinas Secundus, the envoy sent by Nero to ransack Greece for 
statues to fill the gaps made by the great fire at Rome. By this honour, and 
by making him eponvmous archon, as we learn from this inscription, the 
Athenians seem to have tried to induce him to spare the art treasures oi theii 

city. 

Two inscriptions mentioning the temenos of Artemis Soteira have been 
found in the excavations near the Dipylon Gate. Hence it would appear that 
she had a shrine in this region, possibly the same as that mentioned bv 
Pausanias as ‘ on the way to the Academy.’ 

The tombs of Athens and Attica have during the past season been 
carefully investigated, chiefly by M. Stais on behalf of the Greek government ; 
and a systematic excavation of them has given us valuable information about 
a period for which evidence has hitherto been strangely wanting in Greece— 
that which comes between the so-called Mycenaean civilisation and the earliest 
historical remains. Meanwhile the cemeteries of Athens too have continued 
to yield results of all periods. The tomb-reliefs near the Dipylon Gate have 
received the addition of another sculptured stela with a maiden holding an 
oenoehoe — a very graceful figure : it was discovered in the excavations di- 
rected by M. Mylonas for the Archaeological Society. Further out, in the outer 
Ceramicus, the Government has been examining a very interesting cemetery — 
iu the same neighbourhood where the great Gorgon vase, now pieced together 
ami preserved in the National Museum, was discovered in the spring of 1S!M>. 
Ill the more recent excavations, in the spring of 1891, three cemeteries haw 
been found, one above another. The earliest of these belongs to the seventh 
century : in it we find burial, not burning, customary. Here many large and 
small vases of the Dipylon type have been found ; and it is recorded that in 
some cases large Dipylon vases have actually been discovered in situ, set up 
as monuments over tombs ; thus what has long been surmised is now finallv 
proved. The date of tin's cemetery is fortunately proved by two small lions 
of Egyptian porcelain, with hieroglyphic inscriptions ; these are of a fabric 
known to belong to the seventh century. 1 In the same tomb was also found an 
ivory female statuette. The second cemetery is pre-Persian ; in it the corpses 
were burnt, and in one case was au air-channel to facilitate burning iu the 
grave itself, as at Bourba (see below, and this Journal, p. 212). Hero 

we find also the same system of graves covered by tumuli, and in some cases 
by tombs of unburnt bricks. The third cemetery consists of graves duo- in 
these tumuli; the bodies are not burnt, and snne are in stone c iffins ; these 
burials are not earlier than the fourth century B <\ 

The tumuli at Brian iefeza and at Bourba were excavated in the season 
18S9-90, and I referred to them briefly in my last report. Bi t since then 
full descriptions (by M. Stais) and plans of them (by M. Kawerau! have 


1 Mr. TVtrie, who examined the** with me. concurs in tin- Mat* Hunt . it K nuilc .i]-u l.v 
M. CthlwlM" in the As A rlov. 
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been published in the AeXti 'ov, and it is therefore now possible to describe 
them more accurately, and to correct some errors in mv previous account. 

Belanideza, which preserves, in its meaning, the name of the ancient 
deme $ ijyov < ? {j3e\amhid = oak-tree), is the place where the stela of Aristion 
was discovered ; but it is unknown whether it came from tl.e same tumulus : 
fragmentary inset iptions from some early stelae were found in the excavation. 
In the tumulus is a double enclosure ; the outer consisting of square blocks of 
‘ porus ’ or rough limestone alternating with baked bricks, the inner of baked 
bricks only. Without counting later tombs, there are nineteen of about the 
the same period within this enclosure ; but all are not contemporary, as is 
proved both by their position and their contents. Two graves in the middle 
have a common monument of rough stones built over them ; this was 
evidently meant to be seen, and must therefore be earlier than the tumulus. 
The tumulus was probably piled up when the third grave was made ; and 
then all the later ones were excavated in it round the edge, the middle, where 
the three earlier graves were, being respected. The two earliest tombs have 
the hollowed air-channel now often found in early Attic tombs, to facilitate 
burning the corpse in the grave, and were actually full of ashes. The third 
tomb, and some others, contained traces of a wooden coffin in which the 
corpse was buried ; this was sometimes let into a narrower hollow in the 
bottom of the grave itself, which is coated on the sides with clay. These 
graves contain black-figured vases, and seem to belong to the sixth century. 
Later graves in the same tumulus (of the fifth and fourth centuries) con- 
tain white and red-figured lecythi ; these have no coffins. Then again 
there are burials, apparently of Roman period, in which stone coffins are 
found. 

Similar tumuli have been excavated elsewhere in the same neighbourhood. 
At Petreza was another tumulus with central and surrounding graves ; and 
in the earliest of these was a black-figured vase with a sixth century in- 
scription. But the largest and most interesting of all is the tumulus at 
Bourba, of which also a full description and plans, by the same authors, have 
been published in the A EVriW. Here, in addition to later graves, excavated 
in the tumulus, there are three tombs which must have been built before the 
digging of the open grave over which it was piled, and there was also a 
monument, consisting of a statue (of which the feet only are preserved! 
upon a basis consisting of four steps : on the top step is a sixth century in- 
scription.. .<p /\?;9 iraiSos KaTe6t]K€v icaXov ibelv, abrap ( Pai8ifio<; eipyclaaro. 
The most interesting of the tombs is one which has an oblong monument 
of unbaked bricks built over it : the roof of this monument is of clav, and 
on it lay fourteen large stones, irregularly disposed. In this grave the body 
had been burnt, and the usual air-channel is found, as in the other early 
graves here. The two other built tombs consist of rmigh stones. Near the 
brick tomb is a furrow dug in tie earth, evidently as a place for offerings 
to the dead; it contained broken vases of archaic period, and hones of birds. 
The statue above spoken of was at the corner of the mound awav from the 
earliest tombs : it may perhaps belong to a slightly later one ; hut it was 
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not near any : the basis and feet have now been removed to the National 
Museum. 

The tumulus of Marathon has also been excavated by M. Stais. After 
some insufficient investigations that had previously been made a report was 
spread that the tumulus was prehistoric, and had nothing to do with the battle. 
But it now proves that the ‘soros,’ as it is usually called, is certainly of the 
grave of the 192 Athenians who fell at Marathon. Beneath the tumulus 
was found a stratum about 85 feet long by 20 broad, consisting of a layer of 
sand, above wbicli lay the ashes and bones of many corpses, together with lecythi 
and other vases of the style which prevailed at the time of the Persian wars. 
In the middle was one large vase, of strange technique, containing ashes. It 
is conjectured, not without probability, by M. Stais that this may have been 
trie burial uru of one the Athenian generals who fell. But in any case 
there can be no more doubt that we see in this tumulus the monument of 
those who fell in the first great victory of Greece over Persia and that modern 
scepticism must for once give way to an identification hallowed by all the 
associations of the spot. 

But the list of tomb-sites in Attica explored during the past season is not 
yet exhausted. At Thoricus a domed tomb of ‘ Mycenaean ’ period has been 
discovered ; the unique peculiarity of this tomb lies in the the fact that it has 
also a vaulted ‘ dromos.’ Near it was a small building containing fragments 
of vases — doubtless a pit for offerings to the dead, like the trench found at 
Bourba. At Thoricus also was found an inscription, opo? lepov Aioi Av- 
avTrjpos (on the stone A is cut by mistake for the first A). 

At Bari, which has long been known to contain many ancient cemeteries, 
some exploratory digging has been done, but it does not seem to have led to 
any very important results, chiefly because almost all the tombs, being easy to 
distinguish and to excavate, have fallen a prey to speculative tomb -robbers. 
The tombs at Bari seem to fall into three classes— tumuli such as those found 
elsewhere ; square-built tombs like those at Eretria, with earlier burials 
beneath the original surface of the ground, and later ones in the heaped-up 
earth; and common cemeteries. In oue large mound, which contained mam- 
tombs but has not yet been completely cleared, was found a portion of an 
archaic female statue, doubtless ouce belonging to a monument like that at 
Bourba. 

Though the chief energy of the Government has been directed to 
excavations in Attica, other sites have not been neglected. At Lycosura 
where the great group by Damophon was discovered, and where the heavier 
portions of that group still remain , awaiting the construction of a road to 
bring them down to Athens, the excavation of the temple has been com- 
pleted, and a plan by M. Kawerau is promised. On the authority of the 
same architect it is stated that two periods of construction can be recognised 
in the building; the foundations and the lower course of lame stoned have 
no lime mortar, but only clay, used in their construction. I may add that 
all the details of the work bear the strongest resemblance to what is almost 
certainly fourth century building at Megalopolis ; so that there is no difficulty 
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in reconciling the architectural evidence with the date of the sculptor 
Daniophon. There was a reconstruction in Roman times, and later too the 
building was used for other purposes ; but of course vicissitudes like this, 
which have come to most of the temples in Greece, do not in any way 
affect the evidence as to the original purpose and period of the building. 

At Rhatnnus, where M. Stars has been excavating for the Archaeological 
Society, some very interesting statues and reliefs have been discovered. 
The investigations conducted here by the Society of Dilettanti at the 
beginning of this century must have been very slight, or they would hardly 
have left the best of the harvest to he reaped by later hands. In the larger 
temple, which all have recognised as the temple of Nemesis mentioned by 
Pausanias, were found many fragments of small figures in half-relief, which 
doubtless come from the basis of the great statue made by Phidias or 
Agoracritus. Some of the figures fiom this basis were recognised by Leake 
when he visited Rhamnus. The fragments now discovered consist of two 
female heads, and a portion of another, a head of a young man, and a head 
of a horse ; also of a male and a female torso, the legs of a male figure, and 
others. Some of these may be identified with probability or even certainty 
from the description of Pausanias, who says that the lelief carved on the 
basis represented Leda bringing Helen to Nemesis, and Tyndareus and his sons 
and a man with a horse called Hippeus ; and also Agamemnon, Menelaus, 
and Pyrrhus the son of Achilles, and other figures. 

In the smaller temple even more works of sculpture have been found ; and 
tin ee inscribed bases too, together with the statues belonging to them. These 
have all been now transported to the National Museum at Athens, where they 
nearly fill a special room. They were found in situ at the west end of the 
cella ; and they confirm the evidence alieady given by the two chairs, 
dedicated one to Nemesis and the other to Themis, which stood on each side of 
the door of this temple. These chairs alone weie enough to show, as Leake 
observed, that the temple continued in use after the construction of the 
larger one, although it belonged to an earlier period originally: hut the 
later discoveries show that it was still used, at least to house statues in, 
until Hellenistic or even Roman times. It will be remembered that the 
English excavators found a draped female figure of archaic style here, which they 
supposed to be the temple statue. The finest of the statues found by M Stais 
probably represents the goddess Themis herself; it is a figure over life size, 
and is a good specimen of Attic fourth century work. It shows considerable 
breadth of treatment and dignity of conception, although the proportions 
and modelling of the body are somewhat clumsy. Still, no one who sees 
the statue mounted in its place can fail to be impressed by the excellence of 
its general effect. The inscription on tiie basis of this statue runs as 
follows, in characters of the end of the fourth or the beginning of the third 
century : Mcy a«Af/v MeYa/cAeoi/v ' Pafivovcno*; aved^Kev QifuSi, crTetpavcodels 
vi to To>v 8r]fiu7wv Sinai | oav eveica eirl lepelas HaXkiaTovs, teal vua')aa<; 
Tratal teal dvSpdcri yvpvacnap-^iov teal | /cw/rpSoG yopr)y5>v. The last two 
words are added below at the right hand of the line ; at the left end is 
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another addition, /cat ‘PeiSoarpaT)}^ 'Sep.screi iepeia<;. In the middle ui tile 
plinth is the artist’s signature 

Xa/pearpaTo? XaipeS/j/cot/ 'Pa/ai/ouoaov eTrorjcre. 

We see from this that there must have been some confusion in the relation 
of the cults of the two goddesses, since the name of the priestess of Nemesis 
is inserted as an afterthought, perhaps in consequence of a protest on her part. 
Another basis, w hich records the dedication of the statue of a priestess of 
Nemesis, Aristonoe, is dedicated to Themis and Nemesis in common. On the 
whole, it seems that there is no sufficient reason for rejecting the old view that 
the smaller temple was especially sacred to Themis, though her position in 
the sacred precinct of Nemesis implied a constant recognition of that goddess 
also in dedications. The stitue of Aristonoe is a fair specimen of Hellenistic 
work ; its period, from the inscription, is about the second century b.c. Her 
tigure is almost entirely enveloped in a hiination, and she holds a patera in 
one hand. A third statue, with inscribed basis of the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, represents a youth ; it is about half life size, and is of the common 
style of the period. Several statues of very peculiar form have also been 
found in the excavations ; they are of square shape below, like herniae, but 
above they are worked as ordinary draped statues; one or two of these are 
of considerable artistic interest from their execution ; tliev are mostly of later 
period. 

At Epidaurus, the Archaeological Society has resumed excavations in 
the great square building approached by the great propylaea; this proves to 
be surrounded by a Doric peristyle. Within this building, in later Roman 
times, an Odeum was constructed; the walls of the earlier buildiim were 
utilised and even columns in situ are built in. The Odeum, of which 
auditorium and stage are well preserved, has now been cleared, and a mosaic 
pavement has been found in the orchestra. A systematic exploration of 
what still remains buried at Epidaurus is promised, and interesting results 
are still to be expected. 

The same Society has also continued its work at Mvconae, under the 
direction of M. Tsountas. In the Acropolis foundations of houses of the 
‘ Mycenae ’ period have been found; in a chamber in one of these was a 
number of bronze implements, axes, knives, &c. A steep road lias also been 
discovered leading up from the Lion Gate; it consists of alternate layers of 
large and small stones ; a small bronze male statuette was also fouud Two 
tombs outside the Acropolis were decorated with pilasters that were painted 
and ornamented with polychrome rosettes — a new and instructive addition to 
Mycenaean architecture. The tomb commonly known as the treasury or tomb 
of Clytaemnestra, which was partially excavated by Mine. Schliemann has 
now been completely cleared. The door of this tomb had the tinted base and 
a part of the fluted shaft of a semi-column preserved on one bide of it • 
within the tomb itself and along the dromos was a strongly built water 
channel. 

At Abia, south of f'alamata, M. Tsountas has excavated another vaulted 
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grave of ‘ Mycenae type ; but no important discovery was made except two 
lead figures, of a man and a woman, iu ‘ Mycenaean ’ dress ; the figure of the 
man, which is the better preserved, is about five inches high. 

In Melos, duiing the summer of 1S91, a statue has been found which is 
a very valuable addition to the series of archaic- ‘ Apollo ’ statues. The new 
figure is ou the whole in remarkably good preservation. All that is lost is 
one foot and the other leg from the knee. But one leg is complete down to 
the ankle, and thus the Melos statue has an advantage in this respect over 
almost all other early ‘Apollo’ statues, except the Apollo of Tenea. The 
modelling of the knee is certainly the most careful piece of woik iu the whole 
statue, and, though not beyond criticism, it compares favourably with the 
hard and exaggerated treatment of the knee-cap and surrounding muscles in 
the Apollo of Teueu. The upper muscle, in particular, is treated with much 
moie truth to nature, and the roll of flesh above the knee-cap, visible in some 
other early figures, is avoided. The calf is lai\ r e and heavy, and seems out of 
proportion to the thigh. Iu general proportions, and in treatment of hair and 
face, the new statue resembles, as was to be expected, the Apollo of Thera 
more than any other of the series ; but the shoulders are broader and squarer, 
and the arms and adjacent parts of the sides are cut away obliquely, not 
squarely. There are some signs of an attempt, to indicate in the treatment 
of the abdominal muscles the different tension of the tv, o sides, owing to the 
advance of the left leg. This Melian statue is in eveiy way among the most 
interesting of the numerous series to which it belongs. Melos lias always, 
since the discovery of the Aphrodite now in the Louvre, been famous for the 
sculptures it has yielded to the excavator; and recently several of the most 
prominent works in the National Museum at Athens have come from this 
island. 

The foreign Schools in Athens have also contributed their share, as 
usual, to the work of the season. The French School, in view of its intended 
excavations at Delphi, has not attacked any new site of first-rate importance ; 
but the excavations at Thespiae and at Troezen have been continued. At 
Thespiae various sites have beeu explored in the valley of the Muses and its 
neighbourhood ; the results are several inscriptions and a peristyle temple of 
Apollo in the river bed about two hours distance fiom the sanctuary of the 
Muses, and south-west of the town of Thespiae. In the town itself there 
were found, built into a later wall, many inscriptions and a sarcophagus with 
the labours of Heracles ; and the foundations of a temple were also discovered. 
The chief product of the excavations at Troezen is a statue of Hermes 
Criophorus, life-size. Here we have a variation of the type ; the god is 
standing, and raises the ram from the ground by its horns. This statue has 
been transported to the National Museum at Athens. 

I cannot conclude my mention of the work of the French School without 
referring to the change in its Director which has taken place during the past 
season. In M. Foucart, who has been transferred to Paris, Athens has lost 
an archaeologist of the highest ability 1 - and distinction ; his masterly liaudling 
of the inscriptions found both by the Flench School and others will be greatly 
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missed. But tlie continued excellence of the work of the French School is 
sufficiently assured by the appointment of M. Hornolle as his successor ; it 
seems peculiarly fitting that one whose name will always be associated with 
the discovery and the admirable publication of the statues and inscriptions of 
Delos should take command of the work projected at Delphi also. It is also 
a great gain to all in Athens that under M. Hornolle the French School now 
holds open meetings at which the work done by the members of the School 
is made public; this practice, already customary among the three younger 
Schools in Athens, tends to produce harmony in their work, and to prevent 
waste of energy such as might well occur if each went on its wav quite 
independently. 

The German School has made no excavations in Greece during the past 
season. Its excavations at Magnesia have had very interesting results, which, 
however, cannot be recorded here. In the theatre was found a vaulted passage 
leading from the region of the scena to the middle of the orchestra ; similar 
passages have now been discovered at Eretria, at Sicyon, and elsewhere ; they 
are difficult to explain, and certainly form an item which will have to he 
included in all future discussions of the ancient theatre. But it would be 
premature to say any more about them till more evidence as to the date and 
position in each case is published. 

The American School, under the direction of Dr. Waldstein. has devoted 
its chief energies to Eretria, where the theatie arid the tombs have divided the 
attention of the excavators. I need not here do more than mention the tomb 
which, as Dr. Waldstein has suggested, may perhaps be that of Aristotle. The 
evidence both for and against the identification has already been published 
very clearly by him, in a form accessible to English readers. As to the 
theatre also I can only speak in a general manner, as it is not yet published ; 
but I may at least say that it certainly supplies very valuable evidence upon 
several disputed points in connection with the Greek theatre, and that when 
published it will take a prominent place in all future discussions of the 
subject. A preliminary account by Dr. Waldstein has appeared in the AeXriov. 
The chief features of the theatre at Eretria are an orchestra and auditorium 
of which but few seats remain, and scena buildings apparently of two or three 
different epochs ; the greater part of these are built upon a low mound, some 
twelve feet above the level of the orchestra ; a massive terrace wall serves to 
separate the two levels; and in front of this at the usual distance, is the 
foundation of a proscenium with columns. A vaulted passage leads from the 
orchestra right under the foundation of the scena buildings, and ends in a flight 
of steps leading to the level of the ground behind them. There is also another 
subterranean passage, leading from within the proscenium to the centre of the 
orchestra. Until the theatre is published, and material is available for deciding 
the period and relation of all these parts of the structure, it is clearly impossible 
to draw any conclusions from them, especially as to disputed points. But it 
is evident that they will offer many problems of high interest to the student 
of theatrical antiquities. The walls of the ancient town of Eretria have also 
been surveyed. 
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At Plataea, Mr. Washington, of the American School, has continued the 
exploration of the site commenced by Dr. Waldstein last year; he has found 
the foundations of a large oblong building, probably a peristyle temple; this 
he conjectures to be the Heraeum. If so. an important point is gained for the 
topography of the battle of Plataea. 

I need not speak here in detail of the excavations of the British School 
at Megalopolis. In view of the complication of the evidence with which we 
have had to deal, we have found it inadvisable to prepare our final publication 
in time for the present number : but we hope, without fail, to have it ready 
for the spring number of this Journal. The results of the last season’s work 
have already been described in the Annual Report of the British School at 
Athens ; as to our final conclusions I am not yet in a position to speak. 
Complete plans of the theatre are now being prepared by Mr. Schultz, and 
with their help we shall be able to publish the whole of the evidence in a 
form that will enable even those who have not seen the site to judge for 
themselves as to the correctness of our conclusions. This seems most desirable 
in a case where it is probable that the views of those most competent to decide 
seem likely to differ widely from one another as to the inferences to be drawn 
from the architectural evidence. As to the facts on which these inferences 
are based, I do not now think that there will be any room for dift'eience of 
opinion ; and so it is most desirable that they should be placed before the 
public in an intelligible form. 

The preliminary plan of the theatre, which we published in this Journal 
last year, has been shown by a more complete excavation of the site to be 
in some respects misleading : we wish to acknowledge the help of Dr. 
Dorpfeld, in pointing out this fact during his visit to Megalopolis last April 
while our excavations were going on. It now appears that the wall with the 
three thresholds resting upon it is of later construction, and has bases cor- 
responding to the bases of the portico built into its foundations : it cannot 
therefore have been the back wall (scena) of the original stage. The broad 
foundation in front of this was a stylobate, and probably carried the columns 
and entablature of which fragments are lying about. This structure consists 
of five steps, the two upper ones having actually been discovered ; but the 
three lower ones are not part of the original plan. The inferences from these 
facts are very important, but it seems better to reserve them for the present; 
without the evidence upon which they are based, they could only awake 
controversy without offering materials for its decision. The orchestra of the 
theatre, the seats as far as they are extant, the scena buildings and theparodi 
and scenotheca have all been cleared as far as possible, and the theatre now 
offers a most attractive site to students and visitors. The building at the 
back of the theatre, supposed by us to be a great stoa, proves to be almost 
filled with rows of column bases ; it must have been a great roofed hall, 
something like that at Eleusis ; and can hardly be anything but the Thersi- 
lium, or senate-house of the 10,000 Arcadians, mentioned by Pausanias as 
near the theatre. On the other side of the river the plan of the Agora has 
made considerable progress. We have now not only the stoa of Philip — 
H.s. — VOL. xii. i: e 
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identified by its inscribed tiles — and the tome nos of Zeus Soter, but two othei 
buildings which form, the east boundary of the Agora and the east end of the 
north side, adjoining the stoa of Philip; these can hardly be anything but the 
stoa Myropolis and the Archives, according to the description of Pausanias. 
We intend to publish these, together with the inscriptions and plans of 
Megalopolis, in a future number of this Journal. 

The extensive repairs found necessary for the preservation of the mosaics 
of the dome at Daphne are now beiug carried out. The process used is worth 
recording. First a cloth is glued close to the mosaics themselves ; then it is 
backed, in sections, with plaster until a solid block is formed, fitting the 
curved surface of the dome exactly. The plaster in which the mosaics are 
set is next gradually chipped away, leaving the mosaic adhering to the plaster 
block, which can be safely removed and stored until it is wanted. All the 
mosaics of the dome have been treated in this way, and now the stiuctuve <>t 
the dome, which had been condemned as unsafe since the recent earthquakes, 
has been rebuilt and is nearly ready for the mosaics to he restored to their 
original position. In case of accidents, a complete and very good series of 
photographs was taken before the mosaics were moved. It is fortunate that 
Mr. Schultz and Mr. Barnsley also made their series of drawings of these mosaics 
last year. It is to be hoped, however, that the experiment will ho completely 
successful, and that this magnificent series of Byzantine works will now he 
preserved from the danger which has so long threatened them. 

In the administration and arrangement of antiquities in Athens the past 
season lias again been a very busy one. The Acropolis Museum remains as 
it was last year; the almost endless labour of sorting and cataloguing the 
vase fragments discovered in the excavations is being carried on bv Dr. 
Wolters and Dr. Graf; they have now neatly finished the blaek-tigurod va-es. 
The National (formerly Central) Museum is continually being enriched bv 
new discoveries ; the most prominent this year are the Apollo from Melos a 
whole room from Rhamnus, and the Brvaxis base. But a protest may well 
be raised against the extensive restorations (only in plaster, and so not irre- 
vocable; which are being made of broken statues. Surely this is a practice 
going out ot use in all Museums which are under scientific direction, and so 
is least of all to he expected in Athens. And it seems particularly useless in 
the case of an archaic statue like the Apollo from Melos. Such a work as 
this can never be attractive to the public, and to the archaeologist its appearance 
is greatly impaired by the modem feet. But this is only a suggestion, and 
in no way detracts from the thanks which are due for the untiring enemy of 
M. Cabbadias. In the court of the Museum the inscriptions are beiim 
arranged round the walls by Dr. Lolling, and will be covered bv a roof to 
protect them from the weather. The Egyptian collection, presented by M 
Demetrius, has been transferred from the Polytechnic to the rooms on the 
right of the door in the National Museum — a doubtful advantage, considerin'- 
the amount of room constantly required for new acquisitions. A still less 
desirable change is the transference of the Mycenae collection, now ex- 
cellently arranged and housed, to the National Museum. This is officially 
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announced in the last \e\riov. In addition to new discoveries, the Museum 
has been enriched by various gifts, including the interesting Liu dr is vase 
published in Dumont and Chaplain, Cdrorniqi'es dc In Grier, I. pi. xviii. 
The catalogue of this Museum is said to be nearly ready, and the old one 
is practically useless owing to the change of arrangement and numbering ; 
meanwhile a small catalogue in French has been published, and is very 
useful for ascertaining at least the provenance of many works. A new and 
interesting feature in the building is offered by the central gallery, which 
is being decorated in the Mycenae style from the designs of M. Kawerau. 

The collection <>f coins has at last been taken in hand, and is now ac- 
cessible to students. It is temporarily housed in the Academy, pending the 
provision of a room for it in the new National Library now in course of 
construction, and is in charge of M. Svoronos, who has already made con- 
siderable progress with its arrangement and catalogue. M. Svoronos has in 
bis charge not only the old National collection, but also all the coins found in 
the excavations conducted by the Government and the Archaeological Society, 
and thus, under his able management, it bids fair to attain in time unrivalled 
completeness, at least for the districts now in possession of Greece. 

The periodical issued by the 'KiriaTijp-ovucii 'E raipia in Athens, called 
the ’Adijvci, is now in its third year. There has been a distinct need for 
such a periodical since the cessation of the ’A dtjvaiov. It contains articles 
and discussions of a scientific character, rather than new publications, for 
which the ’Ecf»jfiepl<; ’ Apyaio\oyuc>') is peculiarly adapted, and has already 
published several very useful and interesting articles. 

On the whole, during the past season, though the new discoveries have 
not been so brilliant or numerous as in some recent years, the amount of 
material available for students lias been greatly increased : and so Athens has 
even further increased its claim to be an indispen« ible place of study foi 
archaeologists. 
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